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BOOK VII. 


THE INTRODUCTION. 

E NOUGH I think has been faid of inven¬ 
tion, having executed every thing, not on¬ 
ly concerning the means for inftrudting,- 
but alfo for affecting the judges. Now, as tg 
tonflruft an edifice, it is not fufficient to make a 
provifion of (tones and all other necefiary materials 
and implements, unlels the artift’s hand is em¬ 
ployed for difpofing and placing them in order % 
fo in matters of eloquence, how numerous foever 
the fubjedts may be, they will make but a confut¬ 
ed heap, .unlefs dilpofition forms of them a regular 
and uniform whole by adjuftingand digefting them 
into order.- 

Difpofition has hot, without good reafon, been: 
reckoned the fecond of the five parts I mentioned,, 
the firft being of no fignificancy without it. If 
you call: or fafnion all the limbs of a ltatue, it 
will not be a ftacue,- unlefs thefe limbs are proper¬ 
ly put together; and if you change and tranlpofe' 
any part of the human body,- or of other animals,- 
though all other parts remain in their due propor¬ 
tion, it will notvvithftanding be a monfter. Dif- 
Jocared limbs lofe the ufe of their wonted exer- 
Vol. II. B- tions,^ 




BOOK VII. 


THE 1 N T R O D U C T 1 O N. 

E NOUGH I think has been laid of inven¬ 
tion, having executed every thing, not on¬ 
ly concerning the means for inftrudting, 
but alfo for aflfefting the judges. Now, as to 
conftruft an edifice, it is not fufficient to make a 
provifion of ftones and all other necelfary materials 
and implements, unlefs the artift’s hand is em¬ 
ployed for difpofing and placing them in order ;• 
fo in matters of eloquence, how numerous foever 
the fubjedts may be, they will make but a confut¬ 
ed heap, unlefs difpofition forms of them a regular 
and Uniform whole by adjufting and digefting them' 
into order; 

Difpofition has not, without good reafon, been 
reckoned the fecond of the five parts I mentioned* 
the firft being of no fignificancy without it. If 
you call or fafhion all the limbs of a ltatue, it 
will not be a ftatue, unlefs thcfe limbs are proper¬ 
ly put together-, and if you change and tranfpofe' 
any part of the human body, or of other animals* 
though all other parts remain in their due propor¬ 
tion, it will notwithftanding be a monfter. Dif-* 
Jo cared limbs lofe the ufe of their wonted exer- 
Vcl. II. B cions*’ 



2 QUINTILIAN’S Book VII. 
tions, and armies in confufion are an impediment 
to. any juft manoeuvre. They are far 1 think from 
from being miftaken, who have faid, that the 
univerfeis maintained by the order and fymetry of 
its parts, and that all things would perifh, if this 
order was difturbed. In like manner a lpeech 
wanting this quality, muft run into extreme con¬ 
fufion, wandering about like a (hip without a 
fteerfman, incoherent with itfelf, full of repeti¬ 
tions and omiffions, lofing its way as by night in 
unknown paths, and without propofing to itfelf any 
proper beginning or end, following rather the 
guidance of chance than of reafon. 

This whole book will be therefore calculated to 
ferve the purpofes of difpofition, in which fo many 
would not have been deficient, was it poffible to 
afcertain rules for all forts of fubje&s. But, as 
hitherto there has been an infinite difparity in the 
forms of law-fuits, which is likely to continue; 
and as no caufe for fo many ages paft, has been 
found intirely like another, the orator of confe- 
quence muft truft to his own difcerning faculties, 
muft be watchful how he proceeds, muft invent, 
judge, and take counfcl with himfelf. Still I will 
not deny but that fome things may be pointed out, 
and thefe I fhall not omit. 


C H A Po 



Book VII. Institutes of the Orator. 3 

CHAP. I. 

Of Difpqfition. 

I. What difpqfition is. Utility fomc times makes an 
alteration in it. II. 'To make a good difpofition , 
all the particulars of catifes muft be well known. 
III. Whether we Jhould begin from the mofi weighty 
matters. IV. Si quejlion is either fmple or com¬ 
pound. What order is to be obferved in both. V. 
Quintilian explains what himfelf was wont to ob- 
ferve on various occafions. VI, To floe-w how 
things may be invented and difpofed in all caufe 
he produces an example of a ftbjeSl for declama¬ 
tion, fuch as is uftally propofed in floods. VII. 
The matter itfelf , and practice, better than art , 
floew how the difpqfition ought to be conduced. 

I. TT^IViSION being, as already fpecified, a 
■? distribution of a whole into its parts, and 
a diftinct order of thefe parts among themfelves; 
fo like wife difpofition, is a ufeful dillribution of 
things or parts into places, affigning to each its 
proper places and connecting what went before 
with what follows. But let it be remembered that 
the good of the caufe often makes an alteration in 
its difpofition, and that the fame queftion ought 
not always to be treated firft by both parties. Of 
this, to pals by other examples, Demofthenes and 
/Efchines are a fufneient inftance, by their follow¬ 
ing a different order in the caufe of Ccefiphon. 
The accufer began with the queftion of right, 
which leemed more favourable to him; and the 
advocate premifed all the ocher heads, or almoft 
B 2 all 



4 QJJ INTILIAN’s Book. Vll 0 

all of them, to prepare the judges for the fame 
queftion, which he referved for the end. Thus 
either party may begin as the intereft of the caufe 
directs, otherwife the order of the pleading would 
always lie at the plaintiff’s difcretion. . 

II. It will not be amifs to fet forth here what 
I pradtifed myfelf: art and experience equally 
taught it me, and I never made a myftery of it. 
I was very careful in all my pleadings to know 
every thing belonging to the caufe. . When there¬ 
fore I had thoroughly paffed it in review, I thought 
as much of what might make for the adverfary as 
for myfelf. 

And firft, (a thing of no difficulty, yet the 
principal to be confidered) I fixed upofi what both 
parties might intend to enforce, the meafures they 
might adopt, and the manner they might proceed 
in. I thought of what the plaintiff fliould alledge 
in the firft place, and that mull have been either 
fomething allowed of, or contefted by the parties. 
If allowed of, it could not be the queftion of de¬ 
bate. I therefore paffed to the defendant’s an- 
fwer, and examined it the fame way. Sometimes 
the refult was acknowledged by both parties. If 
the reverfe happened, then a queftion for debate 
prefented itfelf: “ You killed that man; yes, I 
killed him.” The fa£l being acknowledged, I pafs 
over that point, and the defendant is to fhew caufe 
why he killed him. “ A man detefled in adul¬ 
tery, replies he, may be killed with the adultreft, 
and it is certain the law permits it.” We mud 
now proceed to a third propefition, which may be 
contefted. “ Fie was not an adulterer ; he was.” 
This is the queftion, and as the fa£t is doubtful, 

the 



Bocic VII. Institutes of the Orator. 5 
the affair will be conjedturaj. This third propo¬ 
rtion may not likewife be contefted, c ‘ I grant he 
was an adulterer, fays the plaintiff, but it was not 
lawful for you to kill him, who have been inca- 
pacited to commit fuch an adt in confequence of 
your being baniflied, and noted for infamy.” It 
then becomes a queftion of right. But if die fadt 
is denied, and the propofition, “ You killed him,” 
is anfwered in the negative, the conteft is inftant- 
ly formed. So it is we Ihould examine where the 
controverfy begins, and confider what may lay the 
foundation of the firff queftion. . . 

HI. As to what ought be o'bferved by the 
pleader for the plaintiff, I do not intirely diffent 
from Celfus, who undoubtedly has followed Ci¬ 
cero, though I muft fay he is a little too pofitive 
in aftcrting, that he (liquid place fomeching ftrong 
in the beginning, what is ftrongeft in the end, and 
the weaker things in die middle; becaule in the 
beginning an irnprcffion ought to be made on the 
judges, and in the end they ought to be convinc¬ 
ed. But the defendant’s cauie ought mod com¬ 
monly to be orherwife managed, and particularly 
by firPc invalidating and refuting the heavicffc 
charges brought againft him, left the judge perceiv¬ 
ing an evafion in this refpedt, may fliew diftike to 
the other parts of his defence. 

This order, however, may be changed, when 
the other heads of the accufation are evidently 
fulfe j though the main charge is hard to be re¬ 
lated; for by fir ft dcftroying die credibility of the 
accufers, the refutation of this main charge .will 
come in opportunely, wld-ft the judges are well 
fatisned, that all hitherto advanced is vain and 
B 3 nugatory. 
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nugatory. Yet a fort of apology will not be 
amifs, giving reafons for deferring the anfwer to 
the capital point, but promiling it for a more pro¬ 
per place, to prevent its being imagined that the 
difficulty is dreaded. 

It is alfo cuftomary to begin with juftifying the 
accufed in regard to crimes of pad: life, in order 
to dilpofe the judges to a more placid temper on 
hearing the charge they are to pronounce judg¬ 
ment upon. But this too Cicero referved for the 
end in his defence of Varenus, confidering, not 
what was to be done in common practice, but 
what was moft expedient on fuch an occafion. 

IV. When the accufation confifts of a fimple 
queftion, one thing only being objected, we muft 
fee if it can be anfwered by one propofition, or 
by many. If by one, we will obferve, whether 
the queftion coincides with the fait, or with a 
point of law. If with the ia£t, whether it is bet¬ 
ter to deny or defend what is objected. If with 
a point of law, of what fort this is, and whether 
it requires to be contefted by the letter or the in¬ 
tention of the law. It will be eafy to fatisfy our- 
felves in this particular, by examining what law it 
is, in virtue of which the procefs has taken place. . 
The defence may be conceived in many propofi- 
tions, as by Cicero for Rabirius •, “ If he had 
killed him, he would have done right, but he did 
not kill him.” 

But when we fay many things againft one pro- 
pofuion, we muft firfl think of all that can be 
laid, and afterwards place the queflions in the bed 
order. Herein I am not of the fame opinion as a 
little before concerning propofitions as heads of 
accufation. 
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accufation, and what I granted concerning argu¬ 
ments, that we fhould fometimes begin with the 
ftrongeft; for the force of queftions ought always 
to be upon the increafe, proceeding from the 
weakeft to the ftrongeft, whether of the fame, or 
of a different kind. . . 

V. It was a ufual and particular conffderation 
with me to inveftigate how I might go back, ci¬ 
ther from the laft fpecies, on which the caufe com¬ 
monly refts, to the firft general queftion ■, or def- 
cend from the genus to the laft fpecies, even in 
matters of deliberation: as, fuppofe, Numa de¬ 
liberates, whether he fhould receive the kingdom 
the Romans offer him. ct Whether he fhould 
reign,” will be the genus: 46 Whether he fhould 
reign in a ftrange city, the fpecies : “ Whether 
at Rome, and confequently, whether the Romans 
will admit fuch a king,” the laft fpecies, as after 
it no other queftion can take place. . . 

It was likewife * cuftomary with me to make 
{lore of the adverfary’s conceflions, fuch as I 
thought would be of advantage to me, and not 
only to prefs them home on him, but alfo to mul¬ 
tiply them by divifion, as in this fubjedt of con- 
troverfy : a general, who had his father for com¬ 
petitor in contending for that honour, was made 
prifoner by the enemy. Some peribns deputed to 
go and pay his ranfom, meet the father on the 
road returning from the enemy, who fays to them, 
“ You go too late.” They ftop the father, fearch 
him, and find upon him a purfe of gold concealed 
in his bofom. Purfuing, however, their intend- 

* It is a fpecies of divifion, when we fhew, in what we and 
the adverfary are agreed, and in what not. 

B 4 ed 



B QUINTILIAN’s Book VI?. 
.ed journey, they find their general nailed to acrofs, 
who fays to them : “ You have a traitor among 

you, beware of him.’ Hereupon the father is 
cited in judgment, and what are the things on the 
occafion which are acknowledged to have hap¬ 
pened ? That there was treachery, is evident 
from the confeffion of the dying perfon ; fo that 
the only queftion is to find out the traitor, and 
concurring circumflances will fix the guilt on the 
father, who cannot help confefiing, that he went 
to the enemy, and privately, that he returned fafe 
from them, and that they rewarded his treachery 
with gold, which he had kept concealed. One 
propofition, wherein undeniable fads are thus af- 
fembled, is fometimes of greater force than many, 
and the judges once prepoflefled by it, are deaf to 
the defence.’ In the whole, the accufer finds his 
advantage in the afiemblage of fads, and the accuf- 
ed his, in feparating them. 

Again, it was cuflomary with me to do in re¬ 
gard to my whole matter, what I faid is done in 
regard to arguments. Thus, by propofing a va¬ 
riety of particulars, which feparately from the cafe 
would prove nothing, and afterwards rejeding 
them all but one, that only would remain, the 
credibility of which I intended to enforce. Suppofe 
the crime of collufion is alledged by betraying one’s 
caufe to the adverfary, it may be faid on the oc r 
cafion : “ Every man cited in juftice, cannot be 

acquitted but by his innocence, or by the intereft 
of a perl'on in power, or by laying a refiraint in 
fome forcible manmr upon the judges, or by cor¬ 
rupting them, or by the difficulty of finding fuf- 
ficient proof, or by collufion: you acknowledge 
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the guilt of the party, that no power intervened, 
no force, no corruption, a^d that there was fuffi- 
cient proof. Therefore you Hand convidted of 
collufion.” If I could not refute al 1 , I refuted 
at Ieaft the greateft part; as for inftance, “ It is 
certain that man was killed; but not in a bye- 
place, which might make us fufpedt he was killed 
by thieves not for the fake of booty, becaufe he 
was robbed of nothing; r.ot in expectation of in¬ 
heriting his fortune, becaufe he was poor: there¬ 
fore malice was the caufe of his death ; but who 
was this his enemy ?” 

This method may equally facilitate * divifum 
and invention, as it muft be of fervice to collate 
and difcufs the poflibie circumftances, and by 
rejecting what is ieaft probable, to come to what 
is moft fo. Milo is accul'ed of killing Clodius : 
he either killed him or not. It were beft to deny 
the fadt; but if it could not be denied, he there¬ 
fore killed him juftly or unjuftly. We will fay, 
he killed him juftly, and then he did it by incli¬ 
nation, or through necefiaty; for ignorance can¬ 
not be pretended. The act of the will here is a 
doubtful matter; but as people are ape to think he 
did fo in confequence of fuch adt, his defence is 
fupported by adding, that this will in him pro- 

* It fo far facilitates divifion, by diftinguifhing what is 
agreed upon between us and the adverl'ary, and wnat is not. 
it will therefore be of fervice to examine into all the motives ; 
and the fame will alfo help invention, becaufe by gradually 
difeufiing different circumftances, we at length find what is 
moil to our advantage. Rtjcrticncm fuc/re is laid in the text, 
by way of metaphor ; for after the prcecor had balloted the 
judges, either party was allowed to except againft, a certain 
iiumber of them. 


ceeded 
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ceeded from confulting the good of the republic. 
If it be fai^i that he killed him through neceflity, 
it was then a rencounter, and not an intended 
batde on his fide. Still one of them muft have 
way-laid the other, muff have been the aggrdfor, 
and which was the perlon ? Certainly Clodius. Do 
we not fee how the very order of things leads ne- 
ceffarily to a defence ? Again, he either defigned 
to kill Clodius when he attacked him, or he did 
not. It is fafer to fay he did not: Tlie * fer- 
vants of Milo did it without the orders or know- 
lenge of their mafler.” But this fo timid a de¬ 
fence, fupporting but indifferently the firft aflertion 
of Milo’s killing him juftly, it is added, “ The 
fervants of Milo did what every one of us fhould 
be glad ours would do upon a like occafion.” All 
this is the more ufeful, as often nothing of all that 
occurs pleafes, and yet we muft fay fomething. 
Let us therefore minutely examine into the matter, 
for fo will appear either what is beft, or what is 
leaft hurtful to us. .. 

VI. But how fiiall we find out the more ab- 
ftrufe and lels common fort of queftions? The 
lame way, indeed, as we find out thoughts, words, 
figures, colouring, which is no otherwife than by 
the fagacity of the wit, care, and exercife. None 
of thefe particulars will ever efcape an attentive 
orator, who takes nature for his gti’de. But molt 
orators affecting a vain fhew of eloquence, con¬ 
tent themfelves with places merely fpecious, or 
which make nothing towards the proof. Others, 
giving themfelves little trouble about making a 
proper choice, take up with whatever prefents it- 

* Pro Milone, io. 


felf. 
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felf. An example from a fcholaftic fubjeCt, nei¬ 
ther new nor difficult, will illuftrate what I here 
fay. 

“ The fon that does not appear in defence of his . 
father accufed of treafon, is to be difinherited ; and 
every man condemned for treafon, is to be ba- 
nifhed with his advocate.” A father is accufed 
of treafon, and one of his fons, by profefiion an 
orator, defends him : another fon, who leads a 
country-life, does not affift at his trial. The fa¬ 
ther is found guilty, and is banifhed with his ad¬ 
vocate. The other fon having fignalized himfelf 
in war againft the enemies of the country, by way 
of reward obtains the refturation of his father afid 
brother. The father, fome time after his return, 
dies inteftate. The fon, who procured his par¬ 
don, claims a part of his inheritance; the orator 
makes a demand of the whole. 

Now, our eloquent gentlemen, who deride the 
pains we put ourfelvcs to in weighing the merit of 
unufual cafes, will not fail to feize on what is 
moft favourable in the characters. They will df- 
poufe the countryman’s caufe againft the orator; 
they will plead for a brave man againft a coward; 
for a benefaftor and deliverer againft an ingrate; 
for him, who is contented with a part, againft 
him, who would give his brother nothing out of 
his father’s fubftance. All thefe confiderations a- 
rife from the fubjeCt, and they avail much, yet 
do not gain the caufe. Thefe partizans will be- 
fides hunt after, if poffible, in the way of embel- 
lifhment, fome overftrained, extravagant, and ob- 
feure thoughts; for iuch is the eloquence of our 
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days, the merit of which confifts moftly in ex¬ 
citing the noife and buftle of admiration. 

Others, who indeed defign better, but look to 
only the furfnce of things as they fiafh in their 
eyes, excufe the countryman for not affifting at 
his father’s trial, becaufe he could be of no fer- 
vice to him ; in which trial alfo the orator could 
boaft of no real fervice he had done his father, as 
not being able to fave him from condemnation. 
They therefore conclude, that the reftorer of the 
family is more deferring of the inheritance than a 
covetous, worthlefs, and ungrateful perfon, who 
refufes to fhare it with his brother. This clafs of 
orators may likewife have an eye to a firft' quef- 
tion, regarding the iaw and the indention of the 
lawgiver, which if it be not invalidated, will ex¬ 
clude every other. 

But the orator, who fhall follow nature, will 
fee' clearly what the countryman ought firft :o 
plead. “ My father' dying inteflate, left us his 
two fons, and by natural right I demand a part 
of ids fubftance.” What man, how ignorant, and 
illiterate foever, but would begin fo, though even 
unacquainted with the nature of a propofition ? 
He will afterwards expatiate a little on that na¬ 
tural Jaw, obferving that it is common to all na¬ 
tions, and very juft. Now, what anfwer fhould 
be made to fo reafonable a demand? This will 
infiantly occur. cC There is a law, in virtue of 
which, that perfon is difinherited, who does not 
plead for his father, accufed of treafon : you did 
not plead for him.” This propofition is necefta- 
rily followed by an encomium on the law, which 

thus 
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thus becomes a reproach to him, who was unob- 
fervant of it. 

As yet no point has been contefted, and we 
may refleft a little on the plaintiff’s cafe. Will he 
not think unlefs quite ftupid, that if the law is 
pofitive againft him, no action lies on his part, 
and a trial will be incfFeftual P It admits of no 
doubt that the law fublifts in full force, and ex¬ 
tends to him the infiadtor of it. What then fhal! 
he fay ? “ My rural occupations exempt me from 
being affedted by it.’’—But the law is comprc- 
henfive, and includes no exception; your pica 
therefore avails nothing. All that can be done 
on this emergency, is to examine, whether the 
law cart be invalidated in any part of it. What 
elfe (I mull often inculcate the advice,) does na¬ 
ture recommend and allow of, than that, when 
the letter of the law is againft us, we fhould have 
rccourfe to the intention of the law-giver? The 
queflion will then become a general one, “ Whe¬ 
ther we. muft lland to the letter or intention of the 
law ?'* Sut by confidering things in fo vague and 
indeterminate a manner, the difpute would be 
perpetual on a matter of right, and ftill would re¬ 
main undecided. We muft confequently in this 
very cafe find fome precedent that makes againft 
the letter of the law. “ Therefore every one, who 
has not pleaded on fiich trial, lhall be difinherued.*’ 
What! every one without an exception ? Shall an 
infant fon, or one that is fick, or going a jour¬ 
ney, or upon duty in the army, or commiflioned 
to a£t in fome embally, be difinherited for non- 
appearance on the occafion ? So far the argument 

holds 
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holds good; one might abfent himfelf, and yet 
have a legal title to the inheritance. 

He that made thefe refle&ions in favour of the 
farmer, let him now change * fides, and fjpeak for 
the orator. “ I readily grant what has been al- 
ledged, but you was neither an infant, nor fick, 
nor abfent on a journey, nor on duty in the army, 
nor employed in an embaffy.” Nothing more 
occurs for a reply, but that a country life incapa¬ 
citated hirh from being of fervice to his father. 
But an objection may be ftarted, and manifeftly 
againft him. “ I allow you was not capable of 
pleading properly in your father’s defence, but 
you might at lead haveaflifted at his trial.” This 
being certain, he mull return to the intention of 
the law-giver, obferving, that the law pretends 
only to punilh an unnatural difpofition in chil¬ 
dren, which he cannot be charged with. “ But 
you aided in this unnatural manner by deferving 
to be difinherited, though repentance or vanity 
might have afterwards prompted you to that fort 
of option. Befides your father may be faid to be 
condemned on your account, as you feemed to 
have judged ill of his caufe.” The former here 
recriminates, that the orator mud rather have been 
the caufe of his father’s condemation, by having 
given offence to many, and fo created enemies to 
their family. Thefe reafons are fupported only by 
conjectures, as is this other the farmer might ufe 
to give lome colour to his abfenting himfelf; that 

* Tibicinis J.atini vie do in the text, alludes to a paflage of 
Cicero’s oration for Murena, n. 26, recommending the fhift- 
ing of fides, as was done by the Latin flute-players, who oc- 
cafiortally charged left-handed flutes for right-handed. 


his 
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his father’s defign was not to expofe his whole fa¬ 
mily to the fame danger. So far for the contents 
of the firft queftion, arifing from the letter and 
intention of the law. 

Let our thoughts proceed further, and fee if 
any thing elfe can be found out, and how it may¬ 
be managed. By. fo doing I imitate one intent 
upon inquiries, and negledt the elegance of ftyle, 
to make myfelf ufeful to the learner. 

All the queftions have hitherto been deduced 
from the perfon of the plaintiff $ but we may, I 
think, form fome concerning the father. The 
law exprefics, that whoever affifts not at his fa¬ 
ther’s trial, fhall be difinherited. Should not we 
examine, whether this law be general in regard to 
all fathers ? This we often do in thofe controver- 
fies, in which we demand the laying in irons of 
fuch children as have not fupported their parents 
in want. The queftion then may be; “Has a 
father a right to require this from a fon, againft 
whom he bore witnefs in judgment, or whom he 
had fold to a pander for the purpofes of proftitu- 
tion ?’’ But fhould we attend to what has been agi¬ 
tated concerning the father in the prefent cafe ; 
He was condemned, and does the law favour only 
fathers who have been acquitted ? The queftion 
carries hardfhip bn the face of it, but let us not 
defpair. It is very probable the intention of the 
law-giver was, to deter children from being want¬ 
ing to protedt the innocence of their parents. The 
farmer cannot with a good countenance plead this, 
becaufe he confeffes his father to have been inno-. 
cent; fo that the difpute will afford another argu-! 
ment, on the claufe £ ‘ of banifhing the condemned 

for 
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for treafon with his advocate.” It fcarce could in' 
any wife happen, that the law Ihould inflict the. 
fame * punifhment both on him who had defended 
his father, and on him who had not. Befides,- 
there is no law for -j- relieving banilhed perfons. It 
is not therefore probable that the law in queftion 
affedts the fon who was not the advocate of his' 
condemned father, as in both cafes he makes ic 
doubted whether one under lemence of banifh- 
ment can retain or recover any property. The 
orator, on his fide, will adhere to the letter of 
the law, which makes no exception j that it there¬ 
fore directed a punifhment for all thofe who did 
not affift their father, that they might not-be de¬ 
terred from fo doing by the danger of banifhment;i 
and that it was evident the iarmer did not afiiffc 
his father, though innocent. 

Before we difmifs this litigation, it may be ob- 
ferved that two general queflions may be made out 
of one ftate: “ Is every fon obliged to defend his 
father ?” £c Has every father a right to expedl this 
fervice from his fon r” Such are the queftions de- 
ducible from two perfons; but from the third,* 
which is that of the adverfary,. no queftion can- 
arife, becaufe there is no dilpute about his fhare. 

Let not the matter, however, reft here,- as all- 
thefe things might be equally faid,. even if the fa¬ 
ther was not rcftored ; neither let us hold to the 

* The punifhment is the fame, which is the confifcation or 
lofs of their goods ; for he that is banifhed iofes his goods,- 
and he that is difinherited Iofes likewife his goods. 

"h Among the Romans, one under fenteoce of banifhment 
was fuppoft d dead in law, or fo divefled of every thing, that' 
befides the lofs of his goods, .he loft alfo the right and privi¬ 
lege of a Roman citizen. 

fir-ft 
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fir ft thought, which occurs,, that the father was 
reftored by means of his fon, the farmer. By ex¬ 
amining well this confederation, we fhall find fome- 
thing more j for as the fpecies follows the genus,, 
fo the genus goes before the fpecies. Let us there¬ 
fore fuppofe that the father was reftored by an¬ 
other. A rationative queftion will thence arife, to 
be d-i feu fled by way of induction,- as “ Whether 
this refroration does not make void the fentence of 
condemnation, and is not of the fame validity in¬ 
law, as if no fuch fentence had ever pafled ?” The 
farmer may now plead, that having had only the 
option of one reward,, he could not by means of 
k obtain the reftoration of his father and brother, 
unlefs his father at the time of his reftoration was 
deemed in law as a perfon never condemned, in 
virtue of which alfo his advocate was releafed from 
punifhment as if he never had undertaken his de¬ 
fence. Then we come to what firft occurred,, that 
it was he who had procured the father’s-reftora¬ 
tion •, whereupon we again argue, ‘ s Whether the 
reftorer fhould not be confidered in the light of an- 
advocate, having performed what the advocate 
intended, and there being no injuftiee in taking 
for a fimilarity, what is more than one ?” Nothing 
more remains than the decifton of equity, e< Which 
of their pretenfions is the more juft: ?” This ad¬ 
mits alfo of a divifion,, the firft queftion,. fup- 
pofing both to make a demand of the intire in¬ 
heritance ; and the fecond r as in the prefent cafe,, 
the one to demand the * half, and the other, the 
whole, to the exclufion of his brother. 

* Simijpm, the one half of the inheritance. The ancient 
.Romans dividing any thing into parts, as an inheritance or the 

Vol. 11 . C like. 
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Next to the clearing up of the merits of this 
caufe, fome retrofpeCt to the father will be of 
great weight with the judges, efpecially as the 
queftion is for making a partition of his effeCts. 
This queftion will be therefore conjectural, con- 
fidering his intention for dying inteftate, and it 
belongs to quality, which lerves to form another 
ftate. Moft commonly indeed towards the end of 
pleadings, the orator falls upon natural equity, 
becaufe the judges hear nothing fo willingly; but 
he will fometimes change this order for the good 
of the caufe, and prepare the judges to decide by 
equity, when the letter and rigour of the law are 
againft him. This is all I had to recommend in 
genera! on this head. . * . 

VII. There are many things of this fort, which 
cannot be taught without propofing the matter 
that is to be debated ; for it is not enough to di¬ 
vide a caufe into queftions and places, as thefe parts 
alfo muft have their order. In the exordium, 
fomething firft is to be faid, and fomething fecond, 
and fo on; and every queftion, and place, has its 
refpeCtive difpofition, as well as general queftions. . 
This is what a writer can never make one fenfible 
of to demonflration, unlefs he has a certain and 
determinate matter before him. But what will 
one or two do, ever, a hundred, or a thoufand, 
amidft fo infinite a fcope of matter? 

It is a mailer’s hufinels to fiiew daily .in different 
kinds the order and connection of things, that 
praClice may gradually point them out, and direCt 

like, call' d it affim, and the parts uncias. The as confided 
of twelve unuis Whence ux ctjje httrcs was faid to fpecify one 
that was foie and total heir. 

how 
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how to pafs from like to like; for it is next to an 
impoffibility to obviate all the operations of art. 
What painter ever learned to draw all the objects 
in nature? Yet, by being {killed in the manner of 
imitation, he will reprefent whatever he fancies. 
An artift may project a veflel, of which he never 
before faw a pattern. There are things then we 
learn of ourl'elves, without being taught. A phy- 
fician will direft whatever is to be done in every 
fort of difeafe, and according to the indications of 
its leveral fymptoms ; and this will be the effect 
of his fagacity and experience; by judging in re¬ 
gard to his patients, from the diverfity of pulfa- 
tion in the veins, of the degree of heat; the man¬ 
lier of refpiration, and the changes of colour. 

We muft therefore find many refources within' 
Curfelves; we mull deliberate, as it were,- with 
the caufes we undertake; and muft conftder, that 
men found out the art of oratory, before they 
taught it. For that is the befl: difpofition, and 
trueft ceconomy of a caufe, which cannot be pro¬ 
perly conftituted, but according to its prefent cir¬ 
cuit) ftances. And hence it is, that we are to' 
judge, when the exordium is neceflary or not ;■ 
when we are to ufe a continued narration, or di¬ 
vided into parts ; when we are to begin from the 
origin of things, or in Homer’s manner, from the 
middle or end ; when we may fet afiae intirely the 
narration; when we may begin from our own, 
and when from the adverfary’s propofttions ; when 
from the ftrongeft, and when from the weakefl; 
proofs; when in a caufe queftrons may be diredlly 
difcuffed without an introdudlion, and when it is 
necefiary to prepare the way for them by a recom- 
C 2 mendatory 
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meridatory preamble ; what the judge’s mind may 
give immediate admiflion to, and what he muft 
be gradually led to; whether the adverfary’s proofs- 
are to be refuted feparately, or together ; whether 
moving the paffions is to be referved for the per¬ 
oration, or to take place in all parts of the dif- 
courfe; whether we are to fpeak firft on the ri¬ 
gour of the law, or on equity ; whether it be 
more advifable, firft, to expofe or palliate the 
crimes of paft life, or thofe a man is charged with 
on his trial: If caufes are complicated with a va¬ 
riety of incidental matter, what order ought to be 
kept, what affidavits or inftruments oF any kind 
ought to be read during the pleading, and what 
ought to be referved to another time. It is fo a 
general, by a proper diftribution of his army, is 
ready on all emergencies : part of it he affigns for 
garrifoning forts, part for the defence of cities, the 
main body for taking the field, and detachments 
from it for the purpofes of foraging, efcorting 
convoys, and guarding paflfes, and defiles. In 
fhort, his wife precaution employs them by fea 
and land, according as he fees necefiary. 

None but the orator of genius, fludy, and 
knowledge, will be capable of effecting all this in 
a difcourfe. Let no one therefore expedt to be¬ 
come eloquent, by the labour only of another. 
He muft think of watching, waxing pale, and 
making various attempts. Every one muft create 
his own powers, his own experience. He muft 
not fo much have an eye to onr precepts, as retain 
a promptuary. of them in himfeif, not as delivered, 
but as innate to him. Art indeed, if fuch there 
be, can quickly (hew the way; but art does e- 

nough. 
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rough, by placing in common the treafures of elo¬ 
quence, it being our bufinefs to apply them to pro¬ 
per ufes. 

Befides the general difpofition of a caufe, there 
is another regarding its parts, and in thefe there is 
a fomething firft, fecond, and third, which not 
only require to be placed in their order; but to be 
fo joined together and cohering, that the junctures, 
as it were, imperceptible, might prefent to view a 
well framed body, and not members. To fucceed 
in this refpedt, care muft be taken in obferving 
that every thing is in its place, that words are 
fuited to words, and in no wife of a contradictory 
tendency, but calculated for one another. Thus 
different things from diftant places, will not jar 
by collifion, as if unknown to each other; but 
what goes before and what follows will chime in 
together as by afocial compact; and the difcourfe 
will appear, not only ranged in accurate order, 
but likewife one continued piece of uniformity. 
But perhaps I proceed rather farther than 1 fhould, 
diverted from my byafs by tracing the almoft im¬ 
perceptible connection that ought to be amongft 
the parts of a difcourfe. From difpofition I there¬ 
fore pafs to elocution, which lhall make the fub- 
jeCt of my next book. 
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BOOK VIII. 

THE INTRODUCTION 

I. That youth are not to be loaded with -precepts■ 
II. An enumeration of the things which were faid 
before, from Chapter 16. Book II. which chiefly 
belong-'to invention and difpojition. III. Elocution 
is the mojl beautiful , and yet the mojl difficult part 
of Rhetoric. IV. Things rather than words, 
Jhould be attended to. 

L T N the five foregoing books I collected al- 
4 - mod ail that need be known concerning in¬ 
vention and difpofition, of which indeed an exadft 
and profound knowledge is neceffary for thofe who 
defign to perfe< 5 t themlel v'es in the art of oratory •, 
but for beginners, a more brief and fimple me¬ 
thod feems beft. This I prefume to be fo, from 
their being either deterred by the difficulty of fo 
tedious and intricate an inftitution; or their being 
■worn down by the treating of fuch rough matters, 
and efpecially at a time, when their mind wants to 
be nurtured, and their wit cherifhed by fome in^ 
dulgence ; or if from learning thefe tilings only, 
they fhould imagine they had acquired a fufficient 
dock for becoming eloquent; or if from being 
bound down to certain laws of fpeaking, they 
fhould dread every ftretch of genius beyond them. 
For thefe reafons fome are of opinion, that the 
mod exact writers on arts, were far from being 
eloquent themfelves. 


Youn« 
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Young beginners require, however, to be put 
at leaft upon the road, and this road ought to be 
fmoothed to their fteps, eafy for walking in, and 
eafily found out. It is therefore the bufinefs of the 
fkilful matter 1 mentioned, to make choice of the 
beft and founded principles, and to inculcate fuch 
of them as may feem moft agreeable, without fpend- 
ing time in refuting others. His pupils will thus 
follow wherever he leads the way, and erudition 
will grow up as it receives ftrength from his in- 
ftrudUons. They mutt firft be made to believe, 
that there is no other road but that they are led 
into, and foon after, that it is the beft. There 
are things, neither oblcure, nor hard to be under- 
ftood, which notwithftanding have been made lb 
by the ftubborn humour of authors in maintaining 
their different opinions. For which reafon, he who 
now treats of the art of oratory, finds a greater 
difficulty in judging of what he may teach, than 
when he has judged, to teach it •, yet, if we con- 
fider in a more particular manner the precepts con¬ 
cerning invention and difpofition, we fhall in the 
main find them but few, and if the learner con¬ 
ceives no diflike againft them, he will find the 
way open to every thing elfe. 

11 . We have hitherto laboured much in ffiew- 
ing, that rhetoric is the fcience of fpeaking well •, 
that ic is ufeful, is an art, and a virtue*, that its 
objedl comprehends all things which may be dif- 
cuffed in an oration*, that thefe things are com¬ 
monly found in one or other of its three kinds, 
confifting of the denrsonftrative, deliberative, and 
judicial ; that every oration con fills like.wjfe of 
things and words; that in things invention is to 
C. 4 be 
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be confidered, in words elocution, in both difpo- 
fidon ; and that memory is to be their repofitory, 
and action their recommendation. 

We have further {hewn, that the duty of an 
orator is contained in inftru&ing, moving, and 
pleafing •, that the narration and proofs are appro¬ 
priated for inflrudting, and the paflxons for mov¬ 
ing, which may exert their powers in all parts of 
a caufe, but more efpecially in the beginning and 
end i that to pleafe, though included both in 
moving and inftrudting, more properly belongs to 
elocution; that fome queftions are infinite and 
others finite, contained in perfons, places, and 
times ; and that in every matter three queftions 
are implied, “ Whether it be, what it is, and 
of what kind? 5 ’ 

To thefe we added, that the demonftrative kind 
is calculated for praife or difpraife, in treating of 
which, we fhould attend to what the perfon we 
fpeakof has done, and what pafifed after his death. 
To this kind alfo are to be referred all queftions 
concerning what is honeft and ufeful; but thefe 
two points fall in likewile with the deliberative 
kind, which befides comprehends a third that is 
conjectural, wherein is examined, whether the 
affair deliberated upon be poflible, and whether it 
may happen. And here we gave particular di¬ 
rections for the due obfervanee of decorum, in re¬ 
gard to the perfon that fpeaks, and the perfon that 
is fpoken to. Judicial caufes we obferved to 
confift of a fingle controverted point, or of many, 

. . and every judicial caufe of five parts, among 
which the intention of the exordium was to pro¬ 
cure a benevolent attention, of the narration to 

propole 
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propofe the caufe, the confirmation to prove it 9 
the.refutation to make void objections, the per¬ 
oration, to refrefh the memory of the judges, or to 
afFeCt their minds by exciting paffions in them. 

To thefe we alfo added the places of arguments 
and paffions, with an account of all the methods, 
whereby the judges might be infpired with indig¬ 
nant emotions, or pacified, or recreated by fome 
pleafing fallies of wit and fancy. We likewife fub- 
joined directions for making a proper divifion: fo 
that, in the whole, nothing more need be obferved, 
■but that they who read this work with a defign of 
■improving themfelves, may. believe that there is a 
certain way, in which, without learning, nature 
ought of herfelf to effeCt many things ; and from 
■this curfory reflection it will appear, that the rules 
I have prefcribed, have not been fo much the in¬ 
vention of mailers, as the refult of their obferva- 
■tions and experience. 

III. What follows requires more labour and 
-care, being now to treat of elocution, which in 
-the opinion of all orators, is the moll difficult part 
of our work. For M. Antonius, of whom we 
have already made mention, fays, that he * had 
feen many good fpeakers, but none eloquent. He 
thinks it enough for a good fpeaker to fay what¬ 
ever is neceffary on a fubjeCt; but to dilcufs it 
with grace and elegance is the property only cf 
the moft eloquent. If this perf-Clion, clown to 
the time he lived in, was not difcoverable in any 
orator, and neither in himfelf, nor in L. Craflus, 
it is certain it was only wanting in them and their 

* De Orat. i. 94. 
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predecelfors, on account of its extreme difficulty. 
And Cicero f fays, that invention and difpofition 
fhew the man of lenfe, but eloquence the orator. 
He therefore took particular pains about the pre¬ 
cepts of this parti and that he had reafon for fo 
doing, the very name of eloquence fufficiently de¬ 
clares. P'or to be eloquent is nothing elfe than 
to be able to let forth all the lively images you 
have conceived in your mind, and to convey them 
to the hearers in the fame rich colouring, without 
which all the precepts we have given are ufelefs, 
and like a fword concealed, and kept flieathed in 
its fcabbard. 

This then is what we are principally to learn •, 
this is what we cannot attain without the help of 
art; this ought to be the objeCl of our ftudy, our 
exercife, our imitation; this may be full employ¬ 
ment for our whole life ; by this one orator excel Is 
another; and from this proceeds the diverfuy of 
ftyle, one better and more perfect than another. 
For we muff not imagine, that the Afiatics, or 
others, whofe ftyle is corrupt, had no notion of 
.invention and difpofition; or that they whom v.e 
call dry orators, were deftitute of fenfe, or blind 
in the management of caufes: but rather that the 
firft fhewed no judgment nor moderation in their 
ftyle, and the fecond wanted fufficient ftrength. 
Whence it appears, that there is a vice and vir¬ 
tue, a perfection and imperfection in fpeaking. 

IV. But it ftiould not be inferred from what is 
here faid, that all our care muft be about words. 
On the contrary, I allure fuch as would abule this 

f Orat. 44. 
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my conceffion, that I declare pofitively my difap- 
probation of thofe, who negledting things, the 
nerves of caufes, confume themfelves in a frivo¬ 
lous ftudy about words. This they do for the 
fake of elegance, which indeed is a fine quality 
when natural, but not when affefted. Sound bo¬ 
dies, with a healthy ftate of blood, and ftrong by 
exercife, receive their beauty from the very things 
they receive their ftrength. They are frefh-co- 
loured, adlive, and fupple, neither too much, nor 
too little in flefh. Paint and polifh them with fe¬ 
minine cofmetics, admiration ceafes, the very 
pains taken to make them appear more beautiful, 
adding to the diflike we conceive for them. Yet 
a magnificent, though l'uitable drefs, adds autho¬ 
rity to man, as we find it exprefied in a* Greek 
verfe; but an effeminate drefs, the garb of luxury 
and foftnefs, lays open the corruption of the heart, 
without adding to the ornament of the body. In 
like manner, that tranflucid and flafhy elocution 
of fome, emafculates the things it clothes. 1 would 
therefore recommend care about words, but folli- 
citude about things. 

The choiceft expreflions are for the mod part 
inherent to things, andarefeen in their own light; 
but we fearch after them as if always hiding and 
ftealing themfelves away from us. Thus we ne¬ 
ver think, that what ought to be faid, is, as it 
were, at hand: we fetch it from afar, and force 

* He alludes to the Greek proverb: E^x-ras «\>ip: cloatbs 
mates the man, by which we fignify that drefs icfelf adds a cer¬ 
tain magnificence and authority to men. Erafmus thinks that 
Quintilian means a verfe from Homer, in which Nauficae" 
(peaks concerning Ulyffes. Odyff. Book Z. or vi. v. 29. 
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our invention. Eloquence requires a more manly 
temper; and if its whole body be found and vi¬ 
gorous, it is quite regardlefs of the nicety of par¬ 
ing nails, and adjufting the hair. 

It often too happens that an oration becomes 
worfe by attending to thele niceties, becaufe fim- 
plicity, the language of truth, is its greateft orna¬ 
ment, and affe£tation the reverfe. The expref- 
fions that make a fhew of care, and that would 
fain appear alfo as newly framed, fine, and elo¬ 
quent, lofe the graces they aim at, and are far 
from being ftriking and well received, becaufe 
they obfcure the fenfe by fpreading a fort of flia- 
dow about it; or by being too crouded they choak 
it up, like thick-fown grain that mud run up too 
fpindling. That which may be fpoken in a plain 
direed manner, we exprefs by paraphrafe; and we 
•ufe repetitions, where once faying is enough ; and 
what is well fignified by one word, we load with 
many; and mod things we choofe rather to figni- 
fy by circumlocution, than by proper and perti¬ 
nent terms. 

And indeed, a proper word has now no attrac¬ 
tive charms, nothing appearing to us fine which 
might have been faid by another. We borrow 
metaphors from the whims and conceits of the mod 
extravagant poets, and we fancy ourfelves exceed¬ 
ing witty, when others mud have a deal of wit to 
underdand us. Cicero is explicit in his fenti- 
ments in this refped. “ The greated fault a 
fpeech can have, fays he, * is when it departs 
from the common way of difeourfe, and the cudom 

• De Oriit. 12. 
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of common fenfe.” But Cicero will pafs for a 
harfh and barbarous author, comparatively to us, 
who make flight of whatever nature didtates ; who 
feek after, not ornaments,, but delicacies and re¬ 
finements, as if there was any beauty in words 
without an agreement with things; for if we were 
to labour our whole life in confulting their pro¬ 
priety, clearnefs, ornament, and due placing, we 
fliould lofe the whole fruit of our ftudies. 

And yet many are feen to flick at Angle words, 
even whilft they invent, and reflect on, and mea- 
fure what they invent. If this was done deflgn- 
edly to ufe always the beft, yet would this unhap¬ 
py temper be deteftable, as it muft check the 
courfe of fpeaking, and extinguifh the heat of 
thought by delay and diffidence. For the orator 
is wretched, and, I may fay, poor, who cannot 
patiently lofe a word. But he will lofe none, who 
firft has ftudied a good manner of fpeaking, and 
by reading well the beft authors, has furnifhecl 
himfelf with a copious fupply of words, and made 
himfelf expert in the art of placing them. Much 
practice will afterwards fo improve him, that he 
will always have them at hand and prefent to him, 
things naturally occurring with the proper way of 
expreffing them. 

But all this requires a previous ftudy, an ac¬ 
quired faculty, and, I may fay, a rich fund. For 
that follicitude in regard to inventing, judging, and 
comparing, fhould take place when we learn, and 
not when we fpeak. Otherwife they who have not 
fufficiently cultivated their talents for fpeaking, 
will experience the fate of thofe who have made no 
provifion for futurity. But if a proper flock for 

elocution 
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elocution remains ready prepared, words will at¬ 
tend as in duty bound, and not fo much in the 
way of anfwering exigencies, as always to feem 
inherent to the thought, and to follow as a flia- 
dow does a body. 

Yet this care fhould not exceed its due bounds; 
for when words aire auchorifed by ufe, are figni- 
ficant, elegant, and aptly placed, what more need 
we trouble ourfclves about? But fome will eter¬ 
nally find fault, and almoft fcan every fyliable5- 
who even when they have found what is belt, 
feek after fomething. that is more ancient, remote, 
and unexpected ; not underftanding that the thought 
muft fuffer in a difcou'rfe, muff be frothing valu¬ 
able, in which the words ofily are commendable. 
Let us therefore pay a Angular regard to elocu¬ 
tion, yet be convinced at the fame time that no* 
thing is to be done for the fake of words, they 
themfelves having been invented for the fake of 
things. The mod proper will be always thofe 
which are belt exprefiive of the ideas of our 
mind, and produce in the ideas of the judges 
the effeCt we defire. Such undoubtedly will 
make a fpeech both admirable and pleafing ;■ 
but not admirable in the degree we admire pro¬ 
digies ; nor pleafing by a vicious and unfeem- 
ly pleafure, but a pleafure reflecting dignity with 
jpraife. 
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CHAP. I. 

Of Elocution. 

Elocution lies in words , either Jingle or -placed toge¬ 
ther. In regard to the Jingle , we mujb conjider, 
whether they are pure , clear, ornamental, and Jit 
for producing what we intend they Jbould. In 
thofe connected with each other , whether they are 
correct, properly placed , and figurative. He adds 
a few things to what he had before faid on the 
purity and correltnefs of Jlyle. 

W r HAT the Greeks call >•»?, the Latins 
exprefs by elocutio, elocution. It may be 
confidered in regard to words, either taken fepa- 
racely or collectively. Separately, we are to ob- 
ferve whether they have the fandtxon of ufe, and 
are clear, productive of ornament, and fuitable to 
what we defign to effeCt. Collectively, whether 
correCt, properly placed, and figurative. I need 
not fay more concerning the puriry and correft- 
nefs of fpeaking, having already fufficiently dif- 
cuflld thofe points in my firft book, where I treat¬ 
ed of grammar. 

There, however, I advifed only guarding againlt 
the faults of ftyle*, but here it will not be amils 
to obferve, that nothing foreign, nor favouring, of 
a provincial turn, fiiould be admitted into it. For 
we .may meet with many, who are not deficient 
in good language, but rather fpeak more curiouf- 
ly, than in tafte. ‘ c It was lb an Athenian old 
woman, having .remarked in Theophrastus, tho* 
other wife a perfon of elegant language, the affeCt- 

ed 
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ed pronunciation of a certain word, called him a- 
ftranger •, and being alked why fhe thought him 
fo, anfwered, ££ becaule his' accent was rather 
broad for being truly Attic.” Pollio faid, that 
the ftyle of Livy, a man of wonderful eloquence,, 
had a certain * Patavinity in it. Therefore, if 
poffible, every word, and the very tone of voice,, 
Ihould befpeak the natural born citizen of Rome, 
that the language may be purely Roman, and not 
fo, by a right different from birth and educa¬ 
tion. 


CHAP. II. 

Of Perfpicnity. 

I. Perfpicuity depends principally on the propriety of 
words. II. How obfcurily happens , and how it- 
may he avoided. 

I. ‘QERSPICUITY -f in words proceeds prin- 
**■ cipally from their propriety -, but this pro¬ 
priety is varioufly taken. 

The proper name of every thing is what we 
firft underhand, though we do not always ufe it; 
becaufe we ought to avoid all obfcene, filthy,, 
mean, and low expreffions, By low expreffions,. I 
mean fuch. as are beneath the dignity of things,, 
and the perfons we fpealt before.. But fome ftriv- 
ing to avoid low expreffions, fall into another ex¬ 
treme not lefs bad, which is Ihewing an averfion 
to words in common ufe, though necefiarily re- 

* A certain manner and tarn of expreflion, rather favour¬ 
ing of Padua, than of Rome. 

f Of perfpicuity. See Cic. de Orat.l. iii. n. 4.8, 50. 

6 quired 
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quired by the nature of the fubjedl; as an orator 
in a pleading called fomething by the name of a 
Spanifh herb, which none could have underftood 
but himfelf, had not Caftius Severus, to ridicule 
his vanity, told the aflembly that it was Spanifh 
broom he meant. I know not alfo why a famous 
orator thought “ little fifhes preferved in pickle,” 
more elegant thari the name he declined mention¬ 
ing. There is not, however, any perfedtion in 
that fort of propriety, which confifts in ufing a 
name for every thing; but impropriety, its con¬ 
trary vice, is a great fault; fuch is that manner of 
expreffion in * Virgil: 4< Tantum fperare dolo- 

rem,” hope for fo great a misfortune.’’ . Yet, a 
word for not being very proper, is not therefore to 
be charged with impropriety, becaufe in all lan¬ 
guages feveral things have no proper name. To 
throw a dart, is properly to dart; but there is no 
particular appellation to exprefs the adlion of him 
who throws a ball or (lake. To ftone is faid well 
enough; but it is not poffible to exprefs by a 
fingle word the throwing of fods and fhells. Hence 
it comes to pafs that the putting of one word + ab- 
ufively for another, is fometimes necefifary. The 
metaphor alfo, than which there cannot be a great¬ 
er embellilhment to an oration, fits names to things 
chat have none. Propriety therefore is not fo 
much referred to a name, as to the force of figni- 
fkation, of which the underftanding, and not the 
ear, will be always the better judge. 

Secondly, that is called proper amongft many 
of the fame name, whence the reft are borrowed. 


* iv. 4:9. 
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<c Vertex” fignifies properly a water circulating 
round itfelf, and every thing moving in the form 
of a whirlpool. Hence has been called the crown 
of the head, by reafon of the round made there 
by the hairs ; as alfo the fummit, or higheft part 
in mountains. All thefe are properly denominated 
“ vertices-,” but the proper is the firft fignifica- 
tion. The fame may be faid of certain * fifhes 
that have taken their appellation from things of 
a different nature, to which they bear a kind of 
refemblance. 

Thirdly, an appellation is proper, when, tho’ 
common to many things, it fpecifies one in par¬ 
ticular, as the word “ nasnia,” fignifying proper¬ 
ly a funeral elegy-, and “ auguftale,” a general’s 
tent, but more properly the emperor’s palace or 
pavilion. In the fame rank may be placed certain 
names, which though common to many things, 
yet imply in their acceptation, one that is peculiar¬ 
ly fo called by excellence; as “ urbs,” the city, 
to fignify Rome; and “ venales,” (laves to be fold 
that never ferved before and “ Corinthia,” the 
brafs of Corinth; though there are many cities 
.befides Rome, and many things to be fold be¬ 
fides (laves, and many metals of value befides Co¬ 
rinthian brafs. But in all this nothing is diredtly 
interefting to the orator. 

But there is a kind of propriety more immedi¬ 
ately deferving of his notice, which is difcoverable 
in certain fayings, very fignificative in their im- 

* Solea, a foie, a well known flat fi(h, fo called from refem- 
bling the foie of our foot. ’J'urdus is a fi(h that haunts rocks, 
and was fo called by the Romans, as refembling in its fpots 
the bird we call a thrufli. 


port; 
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port; as that of * * * § Cato, who faid that “ Crefar 
came fober to deftroy the commonwealth.” Vir¬ 
gil and Horace, -f- afford many examples of fuch 
energetic proprieties. . What is moil remarkable 
in every perfon and thing, is alfo faid to be pro¬ 
per : thus Fabius, among many other titles ac¬ 
quired by his military atchievements, received all’o 
the furname of Cun Slater. 

Emphatica! words fignifying more than they 
exprefs, feem to make part of perfpicuity, as they 
help the uriderftanding. But I fnould rather give 
them a place among the ornaments of an oration, 
becaufe they ferve, not fo much to make what we 
fay intelligible, as to give it a latitude of fenfe. 

II. I now proceed to confider obfeurity, which 
may firft be occafioned by words not in ufe; as if 
one fhould read the annals of our pontiffs, our 
oldeft treaties of peace, and our molt obfolete au¬ 
thors, to colleft from them exprefllons, which 
cannot be underltood. Some, by the fingularity 
of this fludy, affect a character of erudition, that 
they may feem the only connoilfeurs in fuch mat¬ 
ters. We alfo fall into obk-triry, by adopting 
words peculiar to certain tour,tries, or technical 
terms, as “ the J wind Atabulus,” and “ the 
fhip § Saccaria; ” all which are either not to be 
mentioned before judges, ignorant of their fignifi- 

* There is a propriety in the word fvLer, oxprcllive of great 
care, diligence, and forecall; fuch as is ufually met with in. 
the fober. 

T As deduction carmen, acrem tibiani, Hannibalcm dirum 
Ec og. vi. 5. 1 . 1. Od. xii. 1 . 3. Od. iv. 

7 The proper name of a wind which infells Apulia. See 
Elor. lib. i. fat. 5. v. 78. cl.ro ierr,? px7'.uv. 

§ A fit ip laden with facies of corn; or with bales of fpice 
of different forts. 
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“ Vertex” fignifies properly a water circulating 
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ticular, as the word “ nasnia,” fignifying proper¬ 
ly a funeral elegy j and “ auguftale,” a general’s 
tent, but more properly the emperor’s palace or 
pavilion. In the fame rank may be placed certain 
names, which though common to many things, 
yet imply in their acceptation, one that is peculiar¬ 
ly fo called by excellence; as “ urbs,” the city, 
to fignify Rome; and “ venales,” flaves to be fold 
that never ferved before; and “ Corinthia,” the 
brafs of Corinth-, though there are many cities 
befides Rome, and many things to be fold be- 
fides flaves, and many metals of value befides Co¬ 
rinthian brafs. But in all this nothing is diredtly 
interefling to the orator. 

But there is a kind of propriety more immedi¬ 
ately deferving of his notice, which is difcoverable 
in certain fayings, very fignificative in their im- 

* Solea, a foie, a well known flat filh, fo called from refem- 
bling the foie of our foot. 'T'urdus is a fifh that haunts rocks, 
and was fo called by the Romans, as refembling in its fpots 
the bird we call a thrufh. 
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port; as that of* * * § Cato, who faid that “ Casfar 
came fober to deftroy the commonwealth.” Vir¬ 
gil and Horace, -f- afford many examples of fuch 
energetic proprieties. . What is moil remarkable 
in every perfon and thing, is alfo faid to be pro¬ 
per : thus Fabius, among many other titles ac¬ 
quired by his military achievements, received all’o 
the furname of CunSiaior. 

Emphatica! words fignifying more than they 
exprefs, feem to make part of perfpicuity, as they 
help the uridertlanding. But I fnould rather give 
them a place among the ornaments of an oration, 
becaufe they ferve, not fo much to make what we 
fay intelligible, as to give it a latitude of fenfe. 

II. I now proceed to confider obfeurity, which 
may firft be occafioned by words not in ufe •, as if 
one fhould read the annals of our pontiffs, our 
oldeft treaties of peace, and our molt obfolete au¬ 
thors, to collect from them expreffions, which 
cannot be underflood. Some, by the fingularity 
of this ftudy, affect a character of erudition, that 
they may feem the only connoifleurs in fuch mat¬ 
ters. We alfo fall into obscurity, by adopting 
words peculiar to certain coun cries, or technical 
terms, as “ the J wind Atabulus,” and “ the 
fhip § Saccaria-, ” all which are either not to be 
mentioned before judges, ignorant of their fignifi- 

* There is a propriety in the word kler, expreffive of great 
care, diligence, and forecaff ; fuch as is ufually met with in 
the fober. 

t As deduchim carmen, acrem tihiam, Hannibaltm dirum 
F,c og. vi. 5. 1 . 1. Od. xii. 1 . 3. Od. iv. _ 

1 The proper name of a wind which infelts Apulia. Sec 
Hor. lib. i. fat. 5. V. 78. u.;o urr,-j 

§ A (hip laden with lacks of corn ; or with bales of fpice 
of different forts. 
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cation ; or if they are, they ought inftantly to be 
explained. "We may pafs the fame judgment on> 
words of an equivocal meaning, as fuppofe 
<c Taurus/* which unlefs diftindtly pointed out, 
may not be known,, whether we underhand by it, 
an animal, a mountain, a conftellation, the name 
of a man, or the root of a tree. 

The obfcurity is ftill greater in a concatenation 
of words i to avoid which, periods ihould never 
be fo long, as not eafily to be purfued by the at¬ 
tention nor fo complicated and embaralfed by 
tranfpofition, as not to be comprehended till the 
laft words are pronounced. A confufed mixture 
of words is again worle, as in this * verfe of 
Virgil: 

Saxa vocant Italf mediis quae in fknftibus aras. 

The parenthefis, though frequently ufed by ora¬ 
tors and hiftorians, for inferting another meaning 
in the midft of a period, embaralfes likewife the 
underftanding, unlefs the inlertion is fhort. On 
this account we find fault with that palfage in •'Jr 
Virgil, where defcribing a colt, he fays, 

Nor dreads he empty noifes ; Trapp. 

for having added many things by way of paren¬ 
thefis, he afterwards in the fifth verfe, returns to- 
his firft thought, and makes ufe of another figure : 

Then if the clank of aiftant arms is heard 

He paws impatient. Trapp. 

* /En. i. 113. f Georg, iii. 7. 

Above 
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Above all ambiguity ought to be avoided, not on¬ 
ly that which makes the fenle uncertain, as 
“ Chremetem audivi percuflifle Demeam •, ” but 
that alfo, which, though not confounding the 
fenfe, falls into the fame fault in regard to the 
placing of words j as if one fhould fay, “ vidi 
hominem librum leribentem.” It is manifeft, 
that it is the man who writes the book, but the 
ambiguity makes the compofition faulty. 

Some dreading, as it were, the common way 
of fpeaking, or imagining they diftinguifh them- 
felves by a very elegant manner,croud their fpeeches 
with a Superfluity of words, exprefling even the 
moft Ample matters by circumlocution ; and then 
joining this feries of words with another in the 
fame ftrain, and mixing them up together, they 
draw their periods out into fuch a length, that they 
cannot poflibly be pronounced with one breath. 

Some even are induftrious in making them- 
felves oblcure, and this vice is not a novelty j 
for I find that Livy * makes mention of a matter 
in his time, who was wont to recommend obfcurity 
to his fcholars; and on infpeiting an abftrufe 
compofition, did not hefitate to give it this in¬ 
comparable elogium : “ It is exceeding fine ; for 
even I myfelf have not underftood it.” 

Others fond of concifenefs to an excefs, retrench 
even necelfary words in an oration, and as if it was 
enough for themfelves to know what they have a 
mind to fay, are quiteregardlefsof beingunderftood 
by others. For my part, I look upon a fpeech to be 
of no fignificancy, when to underftand it, the audi- 

* In bis cpilUe to his fon, which Quintilian makes mention 
of elfewhere. 
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tor wants help, or has an occafion for a more than 
ordinary fagacity. . Others befides, are fo infatuated 
as to think, that nothing can be faid fo elegantly 
and exquifirely as when it wants an interpreter. 
This too is very acceptable to fome auditors, who 
by piquing themfelves on their underftanding, are 
highly delighted with their penetration, and ap¬ 
plaud themfelves not in quality of auditors, but 
as inventors. 

By us, however, let perfpicuity be deemed a 
fingular perfection. Let words be proper, let 
their order be not fufpended by interruptions* nor 
the period fpun out into too great a length',; and 
let nothing be wanting nor fuperfluousi ‘ Thus 
will a difcourfe be favourably received by; the 
learned, and will not furpafs the capacity of: corar 
men underftandings. Thefe are the belt obferva- 
tions that can be made on the perfpicuity required 
for elocution ; for as to the perfpicuity necefiary 
for things, we have already fpoken of it in the 
precepts of narration. But the way is much the 
fame in all refpeCts. For if we fay neither lefs 
than we fliould, nor more, nor things out of or¬ 
der, nor in confufion, they will be clear and eafily 
underftood, even when the auditor is ever fo little 
attentive. We may likewife think that the at¬ 
tention of the judge is not always fo clofe, as to 
make him able to difpel of himlelf the obfeurity 
of our thoughts, and clear up the darknefs of our 
difcourfe by the light of his underftanding. On 
the contrary, he is often diffracted by a multipli¬ 
city of other thoughts, and we Ihall run the rifque 
of his being regardlefs of what we fay, unlefs pur 
words ftrike his mind, even amidft his inattentiqq, 

as 
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as the brightnefs of the fun ftrikes our eyes. 
Wherefore far from his being able to underftand 
us, we muft ftrive by all poflible means to make 
his conceptions clear and obvious ; and it is for 
this reafon that we often repeat what we fancy he 
has not well comprehended at firfl:: as, “ the 
fault may be imputed to me, for not having ex¬ 
plained myfelf thoroughly 5 I therefore repeat 
what I faid in more intelligible terms.” And 
thus, an Orator is favourably thought of for fay¬ 
ing over again what he pretends he has not clear¬ 
ly and properly exprefied in the foregoing part of 
his difcourfe. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of Ornatnents. 

f. The force of ornament. - It fhonld he manly, not 

effeminate.—Diverfifed according to the kind of 
matter. II. There is an ornament in fngle words, 
and in their confiruSiion. In fngle , when many 
are fynonimons , or fgnify the fame thing, a choice 
fhonld be made. III. Words are either proper, 
to which antiquity adds dignity.—Or newly coined , 
and here he treats of the method of coining words . 
—Or figurative , of which in another place. 
IV. Before he treats of the ornaments of words 
in conftruliion , he touches upon the principal vices , 
contrary to ornament. V. He proceeds to orna¬ 
ment , to which principally contribute the hdpytix or 
hypotypofis. — Similitudes. — Bpx^vAofx .— Empha - 

fits. - ’ApeXitx. VI. Laftly, he touches on the powers 

of the Orator in augmentation and diminution « 
of which more at large in the following chapter. 

I. TT Now come to * ornament, in which un- 
doubtedly more than in ocher parts, the 
orator is fond of difplaying his talents for elo¬ 
quence. But a {lender degree of honour is ac¬ 
quired frptri fpeaking with corredtnefs and per- 
fpicuity, as one thereby will only feem to be ra¬ 
ther free from faults, than diftinguilhed by any 
great perfection. Invention is often common to 
the orator with the illiterate; difpolition may be 

* Of ornament, fee Cic. de Orat. 1 . iii. n. 91. 104. and 
si. 147. 170. and in Orat. n. 75. 86. 

thought 
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thought to be the effecSt of moderate learning •, the 
mafterly ftrokes of art are generally kept conceal¬ 
ed, otherwife they would ceafe being what they 
,arej in fhort all tbefe matters can contribute on¬ 
ly to the utility of the caufes: but the orator will 
recommend himfelf in a very particular manner 
by the elegance of the ornaments he adopts; ac¬ 
quiring* in other refpe&s the approbation of the 
learned, and in this alfo the favour of popular 
applaufe. 

Notfo much with ftrong, as with fliining armour, 
did Cicero engage in the caule of * Cornelius. 
He would not have been indebted for his fuccefs 
to merely inftrudting the judges, and fpeaking in 
a pure and clear ftyle. Thefe qualities would not 
have honoured him with the admiration and ap¬ 
plaufe of the Roman people. It was the fublimity, 
and magnificence, and fplendour, and dignity of 
his eloquence that forced from them thofe fo fignal 
demonftrations of their aftonifhment. Neither 
would fuch unufual elogies have attended on the 
orator, if his fpeech had contained nothing extra¬ 
ordinary, nothing but what was common in it. 
And indeed, I believe that thofe prefent, had not 
an intimate feeling of what they were doing, and 
that what they did was neither fpontaneoufiy, nor 
from an a£t of judgment *, but that by a fort of 
enthufiafm of mind, and not confidering the place 
they were in, they broke out into thofe precipitate 
agitations. 

Thefe ornaments may therefore be thought to 
contribute not a little to the fuccefs of a caufe. 

* Pro Cornelio Balbo, vii. &c. 

For 
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For they who hear willingly, are more attentive, 
and more difpofed to believe. Moft commonly 
it is pleafure that gains them over, and fometimes 
they are feized and hurried away with admiration. 
A glittering fword ftrik.es the eyes with forne ter¬ 
ror, and thunder would nof fo fhock us, if its 
crafh only, and not its lightning was dreaded. 
Therefore Cicero with good reafon fays in one of 
his epiftles to Brutus: “ The * eloquence which 
does not excite admiration, I repute as nothing.’ 
Ariftotle too would have us endeavour to attain this 
perfection. 

But this embeliftiment, (I muft again and again 
repeat it) ought to be manly, noble, and modeft-, 
neither inclining to effeminate delicacy, nor affum- 
ing a colour indebted to paint, but gliftening with 
health and fpirits. This is fo true, that though 
in this refpecft virtues and vices border nearly upon 
each other, yet they who may adopt vices for vir¬ 
tues, will not be wanting to palliate the choice 
they make by fome fpecious appellation. 

Let therefore none of thofe, who build up their 
reputation on a -f* corrupt manner of eloquence, fay 
that I am an enemy to fuch as fpeak with elegance. 
I do not deny that it is a perfection, but do not 
afcribe it to them. Shall I think a piece of ground 
better laid out and improved, in which one fhall 
Ihew me lilies and violets, and pleafing cafcades ; 
than one where there is a full harveft, or vines 

* Rhet. lib. iii. 

+ He calls corrupt thofe, who feek after little thoughts and 
ppints of wit, and who by too great an affectation of orna¬ 
ment, and as it were, of effeminate finery, corrupt the dig¬ 
nity of mafeuline eloquence: this vice prevailed much m 
Quintilian’s time. 
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laden with grapes ? Shall I efteem a barren plane- 
tree, and (horn myrtles, beyond the fruitful olive, 
and the elm courting the embraces of the vine ? 
The rich may pride themfelves in thefe pleafures 
of the eye •, but how little would be their value if 
they had nothing elfe ? 

But (hall no beauty, no fymmetry be obferved 
in the difpofition of fruit-trees? Undoubtedly 
there fhould ; and 1 would digeft them into a cer¬ 
tain order, and keep a due diftance in planting 
them. What is more beautiful than that * quin¬ 
cunx, which whatever way you look, retains the 
fame direCf pofxtion ? Planting them out fo . will 
alfo be of fervi.ce to the growth of the trees, by 
their equally attracting the juices of the earth. I 
(hall lop off the afpiring tops of my olive j it will 
fpread more beautifully in a round form> and will 
produce fruit upon more branches. A horfe, from 
having (lender flanks, is reputed handfomer than 
another not framed in that manner and the fame 
quality alfo (hews that he excells in fwiftnefs. An 
athlete makes a beautiful fight, whofe arms ex¬ 
hibit from exercjfe a full fpring and play of the 
mufcles; the fame lilcewife muft be belt fitted for 
a combatant. Thus the true fpecies is never with¬ 
out its utility, and this a fiender judgment may 
eafily difcern. 

But it will be of more importance to obferve, 
that this decent attire ought to be varied according 
to the nature of the fubjedt. And to begin with 
our firft divifion, the fame will not equally fuit 

* Quincunx is the order of trees, difpofed triangle-wife. It 
was fo'called from the figure of the fifth number V, which a 
triangle is expreffive of. See Yirg, Georg. 1 . ii. v. 377. 

demon?- 
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demonftrative, deliberative, and judicial caufes. 
The firft calculated for oftentation, aims at no¬ 
thing, but the pleafure of the auditory. It there¬ 
fore difplays all the riches of art, and expofes to 
full view all the pomp of eloquence; not acting by 
ftratagem, nor Arriving for vidtory, but making 
praife and glory its foie and ultimate end. What¬ 
ever therefore may be pleafing in the thought, 
beautiful in the expreflion, agreeable in the turn, 
magnificent in the metaphor, elaborate in the com- 
pofition, the orator will lay open for infpedtion, 
and, if it were pofiible, for handling, as a mer¬ 
chant expoles his wares : for in this kind, the fuc- 
cefs wholly regards him and not the caufe. 

But when the lerious affair of a trial is depending, 
and the conteft is truely in earneft, the care of re¬ 
putation ought to be the orator’s laft concern. For 
which reafon no one ought, when every thing is 
in a manner at flake, to be foilicitous about words. 
This 1 do not fay, that no fort of ornaments ought 
to take place in them, but that they fhouid be 
more modeft and fevere, lefs apparent, and above 
all fuited to the fubjedt. For, in deliberations the 
fenate require fomething more elevated; the af- 
femblies of the people fomething more fpirited; 
and at the bar public and capital caufes fomething 
more accurate. But a private deliberation, and 
caufes of trivial confequence, as the ftating of ac¬ 
counts and the like, need little beyond the plain 
and eafy manner of common difeourfe. Would 
it not be quite lhameful to demand the payment 
of money lent in elaborate periods; or move 
the pafiions in fpeaking of the repairs of a gut¬ 
ter or fink ; or fweat, and make a mighty buftle, 
6 for 
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for * returning a Clave on the hands of the feller ? 
But to return to our fubjedt. 

II. And as the ornament as well as perfpicuity 
of fpeech, confift either in fingle words or in many 
together, we dial 1 confuler what they feparately re¬ 
quire, and what in conj-undlion. Though there 
has been good reafon for faying, that perfpicuity 
is beft fuited by proper words, and ornament by 
metaphorical •, yet, Chould we always know that an 
impropriety is never ornamental. But as many 
words fignify very often the fame thing, and are 
therefore called fynonymous, fome of thefe muft be 
more decent, more fublime, more bright, more 
agreeable, and fweeter and fuller in pronunciation, 
than others. For as the more clear-founding let¬ 
ters, communicate the like quality to the fyllables 
they compofej fo the words compofed of thefe 
fyllables become more fonorous, and the greater 
the force qr found of the fyllables is, the more they 
fill or charm the ear. What the junction of fyl¬ 
lables makes, the copulation of words makes alfo, 
fuch a word founding well with one, which would 
found ill with another. 

There is, however^a great diverfity in the ufe of 
words. HarCh words and Chocking to the hearing, ex- 
prefs bell things of an atrocious nature. In general, 
the beft of fimple words are believed to be fuch as 
found loudeft in exclamation, or fweeteft in a 
pleading drain. Modeft words will ever be pre¬ 
ferred to thofe that muft offend a chafte ear, and 

* Redhibitto was to take place in virtue of the sedile’s edift, 
when theperfon that fold to you a vicious ordifeafed flave, was 
to take him back and repay the money you gave for him, on 
*fcertaining by complaint thefe his bad qualities. 

no 
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demonftrative, deliberative, and judicial cauies. 
The firft calculated for oftentation, aims at no¬ 
thing, but the pleafure of the auditory. It there¬ 
fore difplays all the riches of art, and expofes to 
full view all the pomp of eloquence; not acting by 
flratagem, nor driving for victory, but making 
praife and glory its foie and ultimate end. What¬ 
ever therefore may be pleafing in the thought, 
beautiful in the expreffion, agreeable in the turn, 
magnificent in the metaphor, elaborate in the com- 
pofition, the orator will lay open for infpedtion, 
and, if it were poffible, for handling, as a mer¬ 
chant expofes his wares : for in this kind, the fuc- 
cefs wholly regards him and not the caufe. 

But when the ferious affair of a trial is depending, 
and the conteft is truely in earned, the care of re¬ 
putation ought to be the orator’s laft concern. For 
which reafon no one ought, when every thing is 
in a manner at flake, to be foilicitous about words. 
This I do not fay, that no fort of ornaments ought 
to take place in them, but that they fhouid be 
more modeft and fevere, lefs apparent, and above 
all fuited to the fubjedt. For, in deliberations the 
fenate require fomething more e'evated; the af- 
femblies of the people fomething more fpirited; 
and at the bar public and capital caufes fomething 
more accurate. But a private deliberation, and 
caufes of trivial confequence, as the dating of ac¬ 
counts and the like, need little beyond the plain 
and eafy manner of common difeourfe. Would 
it not be quite lhameful to demand the payment 
of money lent in elaborate periods; or move 
the padions in fpeaking of the repairs of a gut¬ 
ter or fink ; or fweat, and make a mighty budle, 
6 for 
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for * returning a Clave on the hands of the feller ? 
But to return to our fubjeft. 

II. And as the ornament as well as perfpicuity 
of fpeech, confift either in fingle words or in many 
together, we fhall confider what they feparately re¬ 
quire, and what in conjunction. Though there 
has been good reafon for faying, that perfpicuity 
is beft fuited by proper words, and ornament by 
metaphorical; yet, fhould we always know that an 
impropriety is never ornamental. But as many 
words fignify very often the fame thing, and are 
therefore called fynonymous, fome of thefe muft be 
more decent, more fublime, more bright, more 
agreeable, and fweeter and fuller in pronunciation, 
than others. For as the more clear-founding let¬ 
ters, communicate the like quality to the fyllables 
they compofej fo the words compofed of thefe 
fyllables become more fonorous, and the greater 
the force qr found of the fyllables is, the more they 
fill or charm the ear. What the junction of fyl¬ 
lables makes, the copulation of words makes alfo, 
fuch a word founding well with one, which would 
found ill with another. 

There is, however^a great diverfity in the ufe of 
words. Harlh words and Chocking to the hearing, ex- 
prefs beft things of an atrocious nature. In general, 
the beft of Ample words are believed to be fuch as 
found loudeft in exclamation, or fweeteft in a 
pleafing ft rain. Modeft words will ever be pre¬ 
ferred to thofe that muft offend a chafte ear, and 

* Redbibitio was to take place in virtue of the sedile’s edift, 
when the perfon that fold to you a vicious or difeafed Have, was 
to take him back and repay the money you gave for him, oa 
sfeertaining by complaint thefe his bad qualities. 
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no polite difcourfe ever makes allowance for a 
filthy or fordid expreffion. Magnificent, noble, 
and fublime words are to be eftimated by their 
congruity with the fubjedt; for what is magnifi¬ 
cent in one refpedt, fwells into bombaft in an¬ 
other; and what is low in a grand'matter, may 
be proper in an humble fituation. And as in a 
fplendid ftyle a low word muft be very remarkable, 
and as it were a blemifti to it; fo a fublime and 
pompous expreffion cannot fquare with one that is 
plain and familiar, and muft therefore be reputed 
corrupt, becaufe it raifes that which ought to re¬ 
commend itfelf by native fimplicity. 

There are words, the elegance of which we are 
more fenfible of, than we can well account for; 
as in * Virgil, 

Caefa jungebant fsedera porca.” 

The elegance confifts in the adopting of the name, 
inftead of which if he had ufed porco t it would 
have been low and mean. Some other words 
may be manifeftly accounted for; and we there¬ 
fore had reafon to laugh lately at the poet for 
faying 

“ Praetextam in cifta mures rofere Camilli 
Yet we admire that of -j- Virgil 
4t Ssepe exiguus mus :** 

For the epithet, tc exiguus” fit and proper, will not 
let us expedt any thing of conftquence ; and the 
fingular number has a prettier efredt; and the un- 

* 641. f Georg, i. i8r. 

ufual 
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ufual clofing of the verfe with a monofyllable, 
makes an additional beauty. Horace * had ant 
eye to both thefe particulars in his 
cc Nafcetur ridiculus mus.” 

The ftyle like wife fhould not always run in its ele¬ 
vated manner, but might occafionally remit fome- 
thing of it, becaufe the meannefs of words gives 
fometimes greater force to things. Was Cicero 
faulty in admitting a low expreflion, when he told 
Pifo in his inventive againfthim, “ And now your 
whole family and houfhold furniture may be car¬ 
ried off in a common waggon rather was it not 
his defign to make more contemptible the man 
whofe deftrudtion he aimed at ? . . 

III. The words a language is compofed of, are 
proper, newly coined, and metaphorical-, and of 
the firft of thefe it may be faid, that antiquity adds 
dignity to them. Words indeed of the ancient dia¬ 
led!:, which every one may not think of ufing, 
make a ftyle more majeftic and admirable. Vir¬ 
gil, among other inftances, has (hewed his accu¬ 
rate judgment, in the ufe he made of this orna¬ 
mental part of his ftyle; for olli, and quianam , and 
-j~ mi , and pone, (hine and diffufe through it that 
antique tafte, which affords fo much pleafure in 
pieces of painting, whence a certain majefty arifes, 
inimitable by art. But we (hould be lparing in the 
ufe of thefe words, and not feek after them in 
times of the remoteft antiquity, ghiafo is ancient 

* Art. Poet. 139. 

+ Mi for mtbt , yEn. 1 . vi. v. 104.. Pone, an ancient pre- 
petition tor poll. Pom nos recede, Plaut. But it is not met 
with in this fenfe in Virgil. Pone an adverb for retro, is not 
uncommon. 
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enough, but where is the * neceffity of ufing it ?' 
Oppido had been ufed a little before our time, but 
I fear it is fcarce now tolerable. Antigerio is of 
the fame fignification,- but there is an infipid va¬ 
nity in ufing it. Where is the occafion of fay¬ 
ing -f- terumna, as if labor was not fufficient ? Rear 
is horrible, autamo paffable, prolem duccndara fa¬ 
vours of old tragedy, and univerfam ejus profapiam' 
is abfurd. In fhort, our whole language has been 
in a manner changed. Yet there are fome words 1 
ftill, which from being old, are particularly grace¬ 
ful •, and fome of them likewife are found necef- 
fary, as enuncupare , effari , with many others.,- 
which are grateful to the hearers, fo affedation 
does not appear in the ufeof them. . . 

To coin words, as I mentioned in the firft £ 
book, is a liberty more allowed of in the Greeks^ 
who have even prefumed to adapt names-to cer¬ 
tain founds and affections, and upon no other au¬ 
thority than that of the firft men, who impofed' 

* Where is the neceffity of ufing the word (Qjitefo) ? Can¬ 
not many others be fubftituted for it, as rogo, precor, obftcro. 

f There is a difference between labor and arumna . The 1 
latter is defined by Cicero, Tufc. 1. iv. n.18' <zgrirudo labo- 
rioja. See alio de Fin. 1. ii. n. n8. This word is often ufed 
by Cicero. 

J Quintilian, in his firft book thus fpeaks of coined words :• 
(which paffage we have omitted) •“ We may, however, fome- 
times hazard them, for as Cicero fays, though at firft they 
may appear ftrange and harfti, ufe will infenfibly familiarize 
and fatten them; yet the omnasromita. cannot in any wife be al¬ 
lowed us: [The inventing of words for fpecifying the tones, 
voices, cries, and other various affections of the beings we 
behold in nature.] For who could bear our coining any thing 
like what may otherwife be juftly commendable in Homer, as 
Twyff (3io;, and opG«fy/.o; ? [Iliad, iv. and Odyff. ix.} And 
we ftiould not even attempt faying balare and binmre , had 
they not the fandion of antiquity to .make them .tolerable. 

apptd- 
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appellations on things. Such of our Latins, as. 
made any attempt in the compounding or deriving 
of words, have been generally unfuccefsful; and 
when I was a young man* I remember it to be 
warmly contefted between Pompohius and Seneca, 
whether gradns eliminat was exprefled with pro¬ 
priety in a tragedy of Accius. The ancients made 
no fcruple of faying expectorate and of the fame 
ftamp is exanimat. 

As to derivatives, Cicero gives us an example 
of them in * beatitas and beatitv.do , which he finds 
harfh, but fancies they may be foftened by ufe % 
and not from verbs only, but from nouns, fome 
words have been derived, as by Cicero, •f* fulla - 
turit, and by Afinius fimbriaturit and fignlaturit. 

We have feveral new coined words from the 
Greeks, and moft of them are attributed to Ser¬ 
gius Flavius, of which fome feem to be but in¬ 
differently relilhed, as ens and effentia ; but I fee 
no reafon why we fliould have fo great an averfion 
againft them, unlefs we have a mind to be unjuft 
to ourfelves, and fo become fufferers from the po¬ 
verty of our language. 

Some, however, ftand their ground *, for thofe 
now antiquated, were formerly new, and fome 
even are but of a late date. Meflkla was the firft 
that faid reatus, and f Auguftus munerarium. My 
mafters doubted that piralica could be faid as well 
as mnjica and fabrica. Cicero believes favor and 
urbanus to be new $ for in an epiftle to Brutus, 

* De Nat. Deor. x. 95. 

+ Ad Attic. 1. ix, ep. 12. Syllaturit animus sjus & prttferip - 
turit, is derived from Sulla or Sylla, who proferibed the Ro¬ 
man citizens. 

Vol. II. E 
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he fays, “ Eum amorem, .et.eum (ut hoc verbo 
utarj favorem in confiliutn advocabo.” And in 
another to Appius Pulcher : “ Te hominem non 
folum fapientem, verum etiam (ut nunc loqui- 
mur) urbanum.” The fame fuppofes alfo, that 
Terence firft ufed the word * obfequium. Caecilius 
writing to Silenna, makes ufe of the expreffion of 
Albenti calo. Hortenfius feems to be the firft that 
faid cervicem ; the ancients always ufed it in the 
plural number. . 

We may therefore allow ourfelves the liberty of 
fometimes boldly hazarding a word ; for I agree 
not with Cellus, who would debar the orator 
from framing any new manner of expreffion. 
Among the conftituent words of a language, fome, 
as -f Cicero fays, are native, that is, fignificative 
in the fenfe of their firft inftitution ; and others 
have been invented, and made out of thefe : fo 
that, though we are not allowed to change the ap¬ 
pellations which the firft men, though rude and 
unpolifhed, impofed on things ; yet may we claim 
the privilege thofe that came after them exercifed, 
of deriving one word from another, multiplying 
it by the means of different inflexions, and com¬ 
pounding a Angle word out of .many. But if we 
might l’eem to ourfelves too adventurous in our 
mode of expreffion, we fhould ufe precautions to 
prevent its being excepted againft: ‘ c As to fay 
fo, if l may be allowed to ufe the expreffion, in 
fome refpedt, permit me to fay fo.” The fame, 
in fome mtafure, may be an apology for very 

* This is not true; for it was ufed before Terence by Plau¬ 
tus and Nhevius, and therefore Quintilian adds, puiat. 

f Partit. 16. 
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bold metaphors, which cannot be fafely hazarded j 
and from our warinefs it will appear we have not 
been miftaken in our judgment. We are recom¬ 
mended by a very elegant Greek precept on this 
occafion, “ To alk * pardon for the hyperbole.” 

We cannot be judges of the goodnefs of a me~ 
taphor feparately from the conftruftion of the fen- 
tence it has a place in. It feems therefore enough 
has been faid of words, which in themfelves con¬ 
tain no perfection.,' yet cannot be held as deftitute 
of ornament, unlefs they fall (hort of the dignity 
of the thing they are made to etfprefs. I always 
except Eigainft the enouncing of obfcenities by their 
naked appellations 5 though irtdeed f fome are of 
opinion they ought not to be avoided, becaufe no 
word is impure in its nature-, and if there be a de¬ 
formity in the thing, whatever other term is ufed 
for exprefling it, the famcfidea will notwithftand- 
ing be conveyed to the intellect: for my part hold¬ 
ing to that modeft decorum obferved by us Ro¬ 
mans, I fhall {till afiert the fame good caufe by 
my filence, as I have already done on a like oc- 
cafion. 

IV. I (hall now pafs to the conftruftion of 
Words, obferving that their ornamental part may 
be conffdered in two points of view; the firft, as 
it regards the elocution we conceive in our minds $ 
the l'econd, the manner of exprefling it. It is a 
matter of Angular coniequence that we fhould be 

* TO-poETm-^w-o-Eis' t? iirtfioTw : that is, to flicvv how cautiouflyr 
we venture on the hyperbole, and beg pardon for it, as it 
were to prevent being reprimanded for it. 

•f He underftands the Stoics and Cynics. See Cicero ,t. 
ix. cp. jz. ad Famil. 

E i 
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clear in what ought to be amplified or diminiflied; 
whether we are to fpeak with heat or moderation; 
in a florid or auftere ftyle; in a copious or con- 
cife manner; in words of bitter invedtive, or in 
thofe {hewing the placid and gentle difpofition; 
with magnificence or plainnefs; gravity or po- 
litenefs: befides which, it is equally important to 
know, what metaphors, what figures, what 
thoughts, what manner, what difpofition, are 
fitteft for effedting our defign. 

But being to fpeak of the ornaments of a dif- 
courfe, it may not be amifs to touch firft on qua¬ 
lities contrary to them; becaufe the principal per¬ 
fection confifts in being free from faults. We muft 
not therefore in any wife expedt ornament in a 
difcourfe, that is not probable. Cicero * calls 
that kind probable, which is not more nor lefs 
than it ought. Not that it (hould not appear neat 
and polilhed, (for this is a part of ornament) but 
becaufe every thing too much is always faulty. 
He would then have authority and weight in 
words; and thoughts fenfible, or conformable to 
the opinions and manners of men. Thefe invio¬ 
lably retained and adhered to, he makes ample 
allowance for whatever elfe may contribute to il~ 
luftrate a difcourfe. And thus it is, that meta¬ 
phors, fuperlatives, epithets, compound, and fy- 
nonymous words, fo they feem expreflive of the 
adtion and imication of things, feldom fail of 
pleafing. 

But as we defign here to fpeak of the vices of 
difcourfe, we may firft take notice of that con- 


Parlit. 19. 
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ftrudtion which conveys an idea of * * * § naftinefs.. * 
Next to this unfeemlinefs is the -f meannefs of ex- 
prefiion, by which the magnitude or dignity of 
things is lefiened ; as “ Saxea efb verrucca in 
fummo montis vertice tl It is a wart of {tone 
on the top of a mountain.” The contrary vice, 
but the fame in error, is to fpeak of little things 
in extravagant terms, unlefs done defignedly to 
excite laughter. Therefore, you {hall not call a 
parricide, a bad man •, nor one that frequents the 
company of the ladies of the town, a curfed 
wicked fellow; becaufe the firft is too little, and 
the fecond too much. But the expreflion that is 
dull, flat, mean, jejune, fad, difagreeable, and 
carelefs, is eafily difcoverable from the oppofite 
qualities of witty, lively, elegant, copious, chear- 
ful, pleating, and accurate. 

We fhould alfo avoid the § fault which makes 
the fentence appear not full enough on account of 
fomething defective *, though this is rather a vice 
of obfcurity than want of ornament in fpeech. 
But when fome particular reafon occafions it, in 
that cafe it becomes a figure. We fhould like- 
wife be aware of 1) tautology, which is the repe¬ 
tition of the fame word, or many like it, or of 
the fame things. This, though it does not feem 
to have been much guarded againft by fome au¬ 
thors of great note, is notwithftanding a fault \ 
and Cicero himfelf, regardlefs of fo trivial an ob- 

• v.a.v.ltpa.'rov, as Dorica Caftra. 

t TOCTTElKWO-l;. 

J This example to fignify a tomb, is taken from Cato’s 
Origins. 

§ fAtlUC-iq. 

Jl rccvloMyicc* 
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fervation, often falls into it, as in this * paflage : 
c ‘ Non folum igitur illud judicium judicii fimile, 
judices, non fuit. . 

A f fimilarity of expreffion is a vice Bill more 
confiderable, as not eafing the irkfomenefs of the 
mind by the graces of variety j and from being all 
of one colour, it manifefts a great deficiency ip 
the art of oratory. It befides creates loathing, 
and at length becomes infupportable, both to the 
mind and ear s by a tedious repetition of the fame 
cold thoughts, figures, and periods. 

We muft guard too againft exprefling things 
in more q: words than are neceflfary. An example 
of fuch prolixity is met with in Livy : “ The 
ambafladors, not having obtained peace, returned 
home, from whence they came.” But the para- 
phrafe bordering upon tfiis is reckoned an orna¬ 
ment. 

The pleonafmus is likewife a vice, when it ip- 
cumbers the fentence with fuperfluous words ; as 
if one fhpuld fay, *5 I myfelf have feen it with 
my eyes.” “ 1 faw it” would be fufficient. Ci¬ 
cero very humouropfly corrected a like way of 
fpeaking in Hirtius, who declaiming againft Panfa, 
mentioned a mother who had gone beyond her 
term ip child-bearing, faying “ She had carried 
her fon ten months in' her womb:” Yes,, replied 
he, another Woman might have carried him wrap¬ 
ped up in her cloak.” Sometimes, however, the 
pleonafmus is ufed for affirming poffitively a tiring, 
as in this § example from Virgil : 

*Pro Cluent. g6« T e/.ioioXoyi*. 

J {MtxfoXoyia, § iEn. iv. 359. 

“ Vocemque 
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el Vocemque his auribus haufi.” 

—With thefe very ears his voice I heard.” 

But it will be a fault, fo often as it appears idle 
and fuperfluous, and' not when ufed defignedly. 

There is another fault in being * over-nice, 
but this curious anxiety is as far diflant from ex- 
aClnefs : , as fuperftition is from true religion. In 
fhorc, every word that neither contributes to per- 
fpicuity, nor ornament, may be called vicious. 

A perverfe -f" affectation is faulty in all refpe&s. 
All bombaft, and flimfynefs, and ftudied fweet- 
nefs, and redundancies, and far-fetched thoughts, 
and witticifms, fall under the fame denomination. 
Whatever, in fine, ftretches beyond the bounds 
of perfection, may be called affectation; and this 
happens as often as the genius is deflitute of judg¬ 
ment, and fuffers itfelf to be deceived by an ap¬ 
pearance of good. It is tiie worft of vices in 
matters of eloquence-, for when others are avoided, 
this is fought after, and its whole trefpafs is againft 
elocution. There are vices incident to things, 
which are fo, from being devoid of ienfe, or com¬ 
mon, or contrary, or unneeefiary ; and a corrupt 
ftyle confifts principally in the impropriety of 
words, in their redundancy, in their obfcure im¬ 
port, in an emafculate compofition, and in a pue¬ 
rile hunting after' of fyhonimous or equivocal 
words. But every perverfe affectation is in con- 
fequence of its idea, lalfe, though every thing that 

* WEfiffyi'a, or overdoing, is as much in things as in words. 
It happens when we are over-careful and fcrnpulous ; and then 
by adding, retrenching, or polifliing too nnich, or by many 
and frequent alterations, we lpoil the difcourfe, and make it 
unadorned and inelegant. 

t 

E 4 is 
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is falfe is not an affeCtation, which is faying a 
thing otherwife than as nature will have it, and 
than it ought to be, and than is fuffiqient. A 
difcourfe is therefore fubjeCt to become corrupt in 
as many ways as it will admit of ornament. But of 
this part I have treated more at large in * another 
work, and in this alfo (hall often touch upon it in 
many places for as 1 proceed in fpeajcing of or¬ 
nament, I (hall occafionally point out fuch vices as 
bear a refemblance to perfections, in order to their 
being avoided. . . 

V. -f Ornament in a difcourfe is fomething 
more than perlpicuity and probability. Its firft 
degrees are conceiving and expreffing thoughts; 
and the third, which illuftrates them, is properly 
prnament. 

Therefore the which T mentioned in 

the precepts of narration, becaufe evidence, or as 
others call it, reprefentation is more than perfpi-r 
cuity, this appearing only, and that producing 
itfelf, I (hall place firft in the clafs of ornaments. 
And indeed, there cannot be a greater perfection, 
than to exprefs the things we fpeak of, in fuch 
lively colours, as to feem to be really tranfaCted 
in our prefence. Our words are little efficacious, 
they afiume not that abfolqte empire they ought tp 
have, when they ftrike only the ear, and when 
the judge, who is to take cognisance of the matter, 

• In his book on the caufes of corrupt eloquence. 

•f An oration may have the perfections of perfpicuity and 
probability, that is, have nothing more nor lefs, than it ought 
to have, as a little before defined by Cicero, and yet not pof- 
fefs ornament. That which is added to thefe two perfections, 
ponftitutes ornament, 

believe 
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believes he is told fomething about it, but is not 
fenfible of its being emphatically exprefled, and 
(hewn to the eyes of his mind. But as this per¬ 
fection has different acceptations, and is therefore 
ufually ccnfidered in many points of view, I {hall 
not defcend to all the fubdivifions fome are fo 
fond of difcufiing, and increafmg the number of, 
but {hall content mylelf with touching upon the 
moft neceffary. 

There is then one fort of it, by which the intire 
image of things is painted by words : 

“ Conftit * in digitos extemplo arreftus uterque.” 

“ Forthwith, eredt, and high upon their toes 
“ Both {land,” Trapp. 

and the other attitudes defcribed in this paflage, 
which fet before us fo lively a reprefentation of the 
champions on the point of engaging, and in the 
very heat of contention, that the fpeCtators could 
not fee more of it. Cicero excells in this quality, 
as in all others. Can any one be fo dull in con¬ 
ceiving the images of things, when he reads what 
he -J* fays of Verres, “ A prastor of the Roman 
people, apparelled after the Greek mode, with 
fandals, a purple cloak, and trailing robe, flood 
on the Ihore, lolling indolently on his wench 
as not only to fee his very looks, the place where 
this fcene was tranfadled, and his garb ; but even 
a part of the things, which the orator fupprefles? 
For my part, I feem to myfelf to fee, the air of 
frfs countenance, and his eyes, and the fhameful 

+ Verr. vji. 8. 


* JEn. v. 456, 
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carefies of him and his harlot, and of thofe pre- 
fent the tacit deteftation and timid bafhfulnefs. 

A lecond fort of this manner of reprefentation, 
confifts in making out of an afiemblage of circum- 
ftances the image we endeavour to exhibit. An 
example of this we have in Cicero’s defer! ption of 
a riotous banquet; for he alone can furnifb us 
-with examples of all forts of ornaments : “ I Teem¬ 
ed to myfelf to fee fome coming in, others going 
out; fome tottering with drunkennefs, others 
yawning from yefterday’s caroufing. In the midlt 
of thefe was Gallius, bedawbed with effences, and 
crowned with flowers. The floor of their apart¬ 
ment was all in a muck dirt, ftreaming with wine, 
and ftrewed all about with chaplets of faded 
flowers, and filh-bones.” Who coul,d have feerjt 
more that had been prefent? 

In this manner pity grows upon us from hearing 
of the facking of a town. Undoubtedly, he that 
acquaints us of fuch an event, comprehends all the 
incidents of fo great a calamity ; yet this curfory 
piece of intelligence makes but a languid impref- 
fion upon minds. But if you enter into deferip- 
tive images of all that was included, as it were, 
in one word, flames will appear fpreading through 
houfes and temples; the crafh of falling houfes, 
will be heard; and one confufed noife formed out 
of all together: fome will be feen driving to ef- 
cape the danger, but know not where to fhape 
their flight; others embracing for the lad time 
their parents and relations : here, the difmal fhricks 
of women and piercing cries of children fill the 
mind with pity ; there, the fig'ns.and groans of 
old men, lamenting their unhappy fate tor having 

lived 
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lived fo long to be witnefies of their country’s de¬ 
flation. A further addition to thefe fcenes of 
•woe, is the plunder of all things, as well facred as 
profane ; the avidity of the foldier prowling after 
and carrying away his prey ; the wretched citizens 
dragged away in chains before their haughty con¬ 
querors ; mothers ftruggling to keep with them 
their children ; and Daughter ftill exercifing its 
cruelties, wherever there is the lead expectation of 
booty. Though all thefe particulars, as I faid, 
are comprehended in the idea of the lacking of a 
town, yet it is faying lefs, that the town was 
lacked, than describing its deftruCfcion in this cir- 
cumftantial manner. 

Such circumftances may be made to appear evi¬ 
dently, if they retain a likenefs to truth-, and 
though they may not have happened in reality, 
yet as they might, the defcriptive evidence is not 
the lefs exceptionable. The fame evidence will 
arife alfo from accidents; as in the following 
examples: 

—-- * me horror chills 

Sliudd’ring 9 and fear congeals my curdling blood. 

Trapp. 

*—>—~ + to their bofoms prefs’d 

The frighted mothers clafp’d their crying babes. 

Trapp. 

This perfection, the greateft in my opinion, a 
difcourfe can have, is very eafily acquired, by only 
confidering and following nature. For eloquence 
is a picture of the tranfaftions of human life, every 

* vEn. iii. . + JEn. vii. 

one 
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one referring to himfelf what he hears, by making 
the cafe in fome meafure his own, and the mind 
receives very willingly whatever is familiarized to 
it by a fort of acquaintance. 

To throw light alfo upon things, fimilitudes 
have been invented, fome of which by way of 
proof are inferred among arguments, and others 
are calculated for exprefling the images of things, 
the point we are here explaining. 

-* Thence like wolves 

Prowling in gloomy fhade, which hunger blind 
Urges along, while their forfaken whelps 
Expedt them with dry jaws. Trapp. 

---f- Thence with all his body’s force 

Flings himfelf headlong from the fteepy height 
Down to the ocean: like the bird that flies 
Low, fkimming o’er the furface, near the fea. 
Around the fhores, around the fifhy rocks. 

Trapp. 

We muft be exceeding cautious in regard to fimi¬ 
litudes, that we do not ufe fuch as are either ob- 
fcure, or unknown. For that which is affumed 
for the fake of illuftrating another thing, ought 
indeed to be clearer than that which it fo illuftrates. 
We may therefore leave to poets all examples of 
this kind. 

£ As when Apollo leaves his winter feat 
Lycia, and Xanthus’ ftream; and in its turn 
Vifits his native Delos, to reftore 
The feftivals about his altars croud, 

* JEn. ii. 3S5 fiEn.iv. 254. t iv. 143. 

With 
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With mingled noife, theCretians, Dryopes, 
And painted Agathyrfi: he on top 
Of Cynthus walks, and crowns his flowing hair 
With a foft wreath of greens, forms it with art. 
And winds it up in gold; his founding fhafts 
Hang on his fhoulders. Trapp. 

It would not become an orator to paint in this 
manner an image by another lefs clear. 

In fpeaking of arguments, I mentioned a kind 
of fimilitude, which, as an ornament to a difcourfe, 
contributes to make it fublime, florid, pleating, 
and admirable. For the more a fimilitude is far 
fetched, the more it will appear new, and unex¬ 
pected. Some may be thought common, yet will 
avail much for enforcing belief: “ As a piece of 
ground becomes better and more fertile by culti¬ 
vation, fo does the mind by good inftitutions.” 
“ As phyficians prefcribe the amputation of a 
limb that manifeftly tends to mortification, fo 
would it be neceffary to cut off all bad citizens, 
though even allied to us in blood.” Here is fome- 
thing more * fublime : “ Rocks and folicudes 

echo back the melody, and the fierceft beafts are 
often made more gentle, being aftonifhed by the 
harmony of mufic.’’ But this kind of fimilitude 
is often abufed by the too great liberties our de- 
claimers give themfelves •, for they ufe fuch as are 
falfe, neither do they make a juft application of 
them to the fubjeCts they would refemble them. 
This was the fault of certain comparifons not long 
fince efteemed admirable. “ The fources of great 

# Pro Archia Poeta, n. 19. 
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rivers are navigable.” “ A generous tree yields 
fruit even in its ftate of plant.” 

In every comparifon, the fimilitude either goes 
before, and the thing follows; or the thing goes 
before, and the fimilitude follows. But the fimi¬ 
litude fometimes is free and feparate : fometimes, 
which is belt, it is connected with the thing, of 
■which it is the image, this connection being made 
to aid and correipond * mutually on both fides. 
The fimilitude goes before in the example above 
cited 9 ‘ 

Thence like wolves 
Prouling in gloomy fhade, 8cc. 

It follows in the firft book of the ^ Georgies, 
after a long complaint of civil and foreign wars 

As when the racers from their barriers Hart 
Oft whirling round the goal ; the charioteer 
Vainly attempts to check the flying fteeds : 
Himfelf is borne away : the dufty car 
Swift fmokes along j nor bounding hears the 
rein. Trapp'. 

But the mutual connection is not fpecified in ei¬ 
ther. 

By this mutual connection I underftand a cer¬ 
tain manner that by comparing two things, places 
them before the eyes, and fhews them together. 
I meet with many fine examples in Virgil, but is 
is better to take them from orators. Cicero fays 
in his oration for Murena: “ They who have not 
a genius for playing on the lyre, may become ex- 

t Y\ 512. 
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pert at playing on the flute: (a proverbial faying 
among the Greeks to fpecify the man, who can¬ 
not make himfelf mailer of the fuperior fciences :) 
I'o among us, they whofeiSinnot become orators^ 
turn to the ftudy of the Taw.” In another paf- 
fage of the fame oration, the connected compari- 
fon is conceived in a fort of poetical fpirit. <i As 
ftorms are often raifed by the influence of fome 
conftellation, and often fuddenly,- and by fome 
hidden caufe, which cannot be accounted for ; fo 
the ftormy agitations we fometimes behold in the 
aflemblies of the people, are often occafioned by 
a malign influence eaiily difcoverable by all; and 
often their caufe is fo obfcure, as to feem merely 
the eflr'ebt of chance.” There are other fimili- 
tudes very fhort, as this; <e Strolling and wander¬ 
ing through forefts like beafts.” And that of Ci¬ 
cero againft Clodius : ** From which judgment, 

we have feen him efcape naked, like a man from 
his houfe on fire.” Like fimilitudes conftantly 
occur from common difcourfe. 

To this fpecies may be referred an ornament, 
which not only reprefents things, but does it in a 
lively and concife manner. Undoubtedly, a con- 
cifenefs to which nothing is wanting, is dcfervedly 
praifed ; that which only fays # precilely what is 
neceflary, is lefs eftimable : but that which ex.- 
prefles much in a few words, is of all the mod: 
beautiful; as the'remark of Salluft : ‘ £ Mithrida- 
tes corpore ingenti perinde armatus** Mithri- 
dates having likewife the advantage of a huge bo- 
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dy.” In an imitation of this manner, obfcurity 
Ihould be guarded againft. 

The emphafis, which makes us underftand more 
fthan the things fignify in themfelvea, is an orna¬ 
ment a-kin to this, but fuperior to it. Its fpecies 
are two, one fignifying more than it expreftes ; 
and the other fignifying, even what it does not 
exp refs. 

We have an example of the firft in Homer, 
where * Menelaus fays, that the Greeks fat down 
at their eafe m the paunch of the wooden horfe j 
thus fignifying by one word its enormous bulk' 
And in -f- Virgil, who reprefents the Greeks Aid¬ 
ing down from this horfe by a rope, which is 
enough to ftiew its great height. The fame poet, 
by faying that Polyphemus lay extended from one 
end of his immenfe cave to the other, fignified 
that his prodigious body was meafured by the 
ipace of the place that contained it. 

The fecond is in a word, either fupprefied or 
cut off. Supprefied, as in a paffage of Cicero’s 
oration for Ligarius : “ If, Caefar, in your ele¬ 
vated degree of fortune and power, you had not 
as much clemency as you naturally have. I un¬ 
derftand what I fay.” Cicero fupprefies a thing, 
which we however underftand, that fome were not 
wanting to excite him to cruelty: cut off, by a 
figure called apofiopefis, of which I fhall fpeak in 
its place. 

There is an emphafis alfo in common expref- 
lions, as, “ You muft ftiew yourfelf the man;” 

* Odyff. iv. 272. -f DtmiJTum lapjiper funem, Mn ii. 261. 

and 
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and “ He is a man* 5 ’ and “ We muft live.” So 
nearly for the moft part does nature refemble 
arc. 

Eloquence, neverthelefs, does not think it 
enough, to fhew what it fpeaks of, in a clear and 
evident manner : it ufes befides a variety of other 
expedients for embellifhing a difcourfe. Thus it 
is that a fimple and unaffedted ftyle is not without 
its beauty •, but a beauty intirely pure and natu¬ 
ral, fuch as is admired in women. Beauty is alfo 
annexed to a propriety and juftnefs of expreflion, 
and this beauty is the more elegant, as it fhews 
but little care. There is an abundance that is rich •, 
an abundance that fmiles amidft the gaiety of 
flowers ; and there is more than one fort of power: 
for whatever is complete in its kind, cannot be 
jdeftitute of its proper ftrength and efficacy. . . 

VI. But according to a more adequate notion 
of the matter, the whole force of the orator, and 
all his powers, may be faid to confift in augment¬ 
ing and diminifhing objedts. There are as many 
ways for the one, as for the other; and from 
touching upon the principal, a judgment may be 
formed of the reft. Thefe ways regard things 
and words. The invention and difpofition of 
things we have already treated of: now, we (hall 
examine, what elocution may raife by increafing, 
and what it may deprefs by leflening. 


Vol. II. 
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dy.” In an imitation of this manner, obfcurity 
fhould be guarded againft. 

The emphafis, which makes us underftand more 
*han the things fignify in themfelves, is an orna¬ 
ment a-kin to this, but fuperior to it. Its fpecies 
are two, one fignifying more than it exprefies ; 
and the other fignifying, even what it does not 
exprefs. 

We have an example of the firft in Homer, 
where * Menelaus fays, that the Greeks fat down 
at their eafe in the paunch of the wooden horfe t 
thus fignifying by one word its enormous bulk i 
And in j- Virgil, who reprefents the Greeks Hid¬ 
ing down from this horfe by a rope, which is 
enough to fhew its great height. The feme poet, 
by faying that Polyphemus lay extended from one 
end of his immenfe cave to the other, fignified 
that his prodigious body was meafured by the 
fpace of the place that contained it. 

The fecond is in a word, either fupprefied or 
cut off. Supprefied, as in a paffage of Cicero’s 
oration for Ligarius : “ If, Caefer, in your ele¬ 
vated degree of fortune and power, you had not 
as much clemency as you naturally have. I un¬ 
derftand what I fey.” Cicero fuppreffes a thing, 
which we however underftand, that fome were not 
wanting to excite him to cruelty: cut off, by a 
figure called apofxopefis, of which I fhali fpet-k in 
its place. 

There is an emphafis alfo in common expref- 
fions, as, “ You muft fhew yourfelf the man;” 

* OdyfF. iv. 272. -J- DtmiJTum lap/lper funem , Mn ii. 261. 

and 
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and “ He is a man; 5 ’ and “ We muft live.” So 
nearly for the moft part does nature refemble 
art. 

Eloquence, neverthelefs, does not think it 
enough, to fhew what it fpeaks of, in a clear and 
evident manner : it ufes befides a variety of other 
expedients for embellifhing a difcourfe. Thus it 
is that a Pimple and unaffedted ftyle is not without 
its beauty •, but a beauty intirely pure and natu¬ 
ral, fuch as is admired in women. Beauty is alfo 
annexed to a propriety and juftnefs of expreflion, 
and this beauty is the more elegant, as it fhews 
but little care. There is an abundance that is rich ; 
an abundance that fmiles amidft the gaiety of 
flowers ; and there is more than one fort of power: 
for whatever is complete in its kind, cannot be 
„deftitute of its proper ffcrengt'n and efficacy. . . 

VI. But according to a more adequate notion 
of the matter, the whole force of the orator, and 
all his powers, may be faid to confift in augment¬ 
ing and diminifhing objedls. There are as many 
ways for the one, as for the other; and from 
touching upon the principal, a judgment may be 
formed of the reft. Thefe ways regard things 
and words. The invention and difpofition of 
things we have already treated of: now, we {hall 
examine, what elocution may raife by increafing, 
and what it may deprefs by lefiening. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of AtJtplification . 

Thefirfl way of amplification is in the qualifying of 
a name.—’There are four principal kinds of am¬ 
plification. I. Increment. II. Comparifon. III. 
Ratiocination. IV. Accumulation.—There are as 
many ways of diminijhing as augmenting. 

T HE firft way of amplifying or diminilhing,, 
con fills in qualifying the name given to a 
thing •, as if in {peaking of one beaten, we ihould 
fay he was murdered > or we fhould call a wicked 
man, a robber; or, on the contrary, if we faid, 
that he who ftruclc another, only touched him, or 
that wounded, but {lightly hurt him. Of both we 
have an example in Cicero’s oration for Ccelius : 
“ Shall I repute him an adulterer for having ad- 
drefifed in rather too free a manner, a widow who 
lays no redraint on her licentious way of life, a 
wanton addidied to barefaced impudence, a lady 
who {pares no coft to gratify her pleafures, a wo¬ 
man abandoned like an infamous harlot to her 
lufts?” On one fide, he ftigmatizes her wanton, 
difpofition with whoredom; and on the other, he 
reprefents to us a young man, who for a confider- 
able time had entertained with her a criminal com¬ 
merce, as a perfon who had only accofted her with 
too frank an air of gallantry. 

This kind of amplification is dill ftronger and 
more manifell, when to names that exprefs things 
limply, w T e oppofe others which charadterize them 
in a mose ample manner. “ Whom do ye think, 
6 good 
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good firs, (fays Cicero againft * Verres) we intend 
to accufe before your bench of jufliice ? Not a 
thief, but a plunderer not air adulterer, but a 
Favifher; not one merely guilty of facrilege, but 
a violator of the moft faered rites of religion; not 
an aflaffin, but a moft cruel executioner of our 
fellow-citizens and allies.” The former way mul¬ 
tiplies things, this augments them. 

It feems then that amplification confifts parti¬ 
cularly of four forts, increment, comparifon, ra¬ 
tiocination,. and accumulation. 

I,. Increment is ver-y powerful,, when of things 
in comparifon the lefs confiderable are even great. 
This is dons by one degree, or feveral; and thus 
we proceed not only to the higheft,.but fometimes-, 
as it were, beyond it. One example from Cicero 
will be fufficient to clear up all thefe particulars : 
“ It is a fignal trefpafs againft our laws to lay in 
irons a Roman citizen,, it is an- unheard of crime 
to have him whipt, it is in a manner a parricide 
to put him to death j what lhall 1 call it to make 
him die upon a crofs?” If the Roman citizen 
had been only whipt,. the orator would have made 
the cruelty greater by one degree, by alledging 
that a lefs punifhmenc was even exprefsly forbid- 
by the laws •, and if this citizen had been only put 
to death;, he would by. many degrees have augr 
rnen.ted the crime : yet, having laid that to put to 
death a Roman citizen was in a manner a parri¬ 
cide, beyond which there was nothing, he added 
notwithftanding, * c What fhall I call it to make 
him die upon a crofs?” And thus having aggra- 


* Verr. v. n. 9. 
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vated Verres’s crime in as great a degree as pof- 
fible, it was necefifary expreflions fhould be want¬ 
ing for his proceeding further. 

There is a fecond way of adding to the fuperla- 
iive, as we find in * Virgil concerning Laufus: 

With him his fon appears 
I .aufus, than whom more beautiful was none. 
Except Laurentian Turnus’ graceful form. 

Trapp. 

It was fpeaking fuperlatively to fay, “ Thari 
whom more beautiful was none*” but afterwards 
fomething was placed beyond it. 

There is alfo a third way, to which one does 
not afcend by degrees, becaufe the objedt prefent- 
ed, is not only extenfive, but carried fo high that 
nothing can form a further progreffion. “ Did 
you not kill your mother? What fhall I fay 
more ? You killed your mother.” This way of 
increafing is to make a thing fo great, as not to 
admit of a farther augmentation. 

Words receive an increafe in a lefs fenfible man¬ 
ner, yet perhaps more effedtually, when without 
making a diftindtion, without patifing, and, as 
it were, in a breath, fomething always follows 
greater than that which goes before it. Such is 
the palTage, wherein Cicero * fpeaks of Mark An¬ 
tony’s vomiting: “ But in the affembly of the Ro¬ 
man people, a man charged with the bufinefs of 
the public, a mafterofthe horfe.’’' Each particu¬ 
lar is on the increafe. In itfelr it is a bad thing to 
drink to the excefs of being obliged to vomit, 

* iEn. vii. 649. f Philip, ii. 63. 

even 
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even though none were prefent* it is worfe to vo¬ 
mit in an attembly of people* very unfeemly to 
do fo in an attembly of the Roman people* and 
quite fo for a man who had public bufinefs to tranf- 
adt, and in quality of matter of the horfe. An¬ 
other would have diftinguilhed thefe different de¬ 
grees, and would have infilled on every one of 
them feparately* but Cicero' foars alofr, and ar¬ 
rives at the laft excels, not by redoubled efforts, 
but by a fpring of might and impetuofity. 

II. But as this fort of amplification ftretches 
always to a height, fo that which is by compari- 
fon, receives increafe from matters of lefs confe- 
quence. For by increafing what is lefs, that which 
exceeds, mutt neceffarily be augmented in pro¬ 
portion. This is illuflrated by an example from 
the fame orator, arid in the fame paffage. “ If 
this had happened to you amidft the pleafures of 
the table, and in one of thofe monftrous fits of 
(debauchery, to which you are familiarized, who 
would not think it fhameful ? But in the afiem- 
fc»ly of the Roman people.” And by another ex¬ 
ample from the fame, againft * Cataline: “ If in¬ 
deed, all my domeftics feared me, as all your 
fellow-citizens fear you, I fhould think it high 
time for me to quit my houfe.” 

Sometimes, by alledging an example, fimilar, 
as it were, to the fadt ip queftion, it mutt be fo 
ordered, as to be made greater than the fadt which 
we intend to exaggerate. Cicero, in his oration 
for Cluentius, after faying that a woman of Mile- 
turn was bribed by the heirs who were fecund in 

P Catil. i. 17. 

F 3 reverfion. 
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reverfion, to procure an abortion in herfelf; “ By 
■how much the more is Oppianicus, adds he, de¬ 
serving of a greater punifhment for being guilty of 
the like injury ? A woman, by fo offering vio¬ 
lence to her own body, turned her cruelty againft 
herfelf-, but Oppianicus exercifed the fame villiany 
;by excruciating with poifon the body of another.”^ 

Let it not be thought, that what S fay here is 
r the fame, though like, what was faid in the place 
of arguments, concerning the inferring of greater 
from lefs. There the bufinefs is to prove, here to 
amplify ; and Cicero’s defign in the above com- 
parifon, is not fo much to prove that Oppianicus 
.was guilty of a crime, as to fhewthat his crime was 
•enormous. 

There is then a certain vicinity in things, tho’ 
.different; and for this reafon I fhall here repeat an 
example I made ufe of in the place of arguments, 
■but not in the view there cited, in order to make 
appear, that in aggravating things, not only the 
-whole of a fatSb is compared with another whole, 
but alfo parts with parts : ‘‘ Publius Scipio, that 
great man, that worthy pontiff, could, though in 
a private capacity, have killed Tiberius Gracchus 
for fcheming fome flight alterations in ftare-affairs ; 
and fhall we confuls be not able to effect anything 
againft Cataline« who is well known to meditate 
nothing lefs than ravaging the whole world with 
fire and fword.’’ Here Cataline, is compared with 
Gracchus ; the (late of the republic, with the 
whole world; a flight change, with flaughter, fire, 
and deyaftation; and a private man with confuls. 
All which particulars may furnifh copious matter 
fo r a m pi i n ca.tio n „ 


HI. The 
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III. The amplification, which I faid was con¬ 
ducted by ratiocination or induction, requires to be 
examined into, as to its being properly fignified. 
Not that I am follicitous about the term, fo the 
thing itfelf appears to thofe who are inclined to 
learn. I have, however, uled it, becaufe this fort 
of amplification is placed in one thing, and has its 
effeCt in another; becaufe alfo one thing is aggra¬ 
vated, to corroborate the other ; and then this 
other is inferred from it. Cicero reproaching An¬ 
tony with his drunkennefs and vomiting : “ And 
you, cries he, with that throat, with thofe Tides, 
and with that robuft gladiator-frame of body.” 
What are throat and fides to drunkennefs ? They 
are not idle. For by making an eftimate of their 
powers, we fhall be alfo able to make an eftimate 
of the quantity of wine he had quailed at the mar- 
riage-feaft of Hippia, which, with all his gladia¬ 
tor ftrength of body, he was neither able to bear 
nor to digeft. If therefore one thing is deduced 
from another, the name of induction will be here 
neither improper nor unufual. 

This manner of amplification may be the re- 
fult alfo of enfuing circumftances; for it may be 
inferred according to the foregoing example, that 
Antony muft have drank to a prodigious excefs, 
becaufe his vomiting was neither the effeCt of 
chance, nor indifpofition, as fometimes might hap¬ 
pen ; but of necellity, which compelled him to 
commit fuch an indecency in a place and time, 
when it was unpardonable ; and becaufe likty.vife 
a night was not capable of allaying the fumes of 
the meats and wine he had gorged himfclf with, 
their irritation, even to the next day, continuing 
F 4 to 
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to a£t upon his overcharged, tho’ ftrong fto- 
mach. 

The fame may arife too from preceding cir- 
cumftances i for when iEolus, intreated by Juno 
to raife a ftorm, 

-turn’d his fpear and pufh’d 

The hollow mountain’s fide •, out rufih the winds. 
Thronging, where way they find. Trapp. 

it appears how great the ftorm was likely to be. 

Is it not alfo an amplification by induction, 
when having filled minds with the moft indignant 
emotions againft certain atrocious crimes, we then 
defignedly extenuate them, that what follows may 
feem more enormous ? So Cicero did in one of 
his pleadings againft* Verres : “ Thefe are but 
light and trivial crimes in a rpan of his abandoned 
dilpofition. The captain of a man of war efcap- 
ed being whipt by making him a handfome pre- 
fent : this was quite humane in him. Another 
to fave himfelf from being beheaded, gave a large 
fu.m of money : this was quite cuftomary.” Did 
he not ufe this manner of reafoning, that the au¬ 
dience might underftand from it, how great the 
crime to be inferred was, when thefe compared 
to it were only as fp many a£ts of humanity, 
fo many of his ufual pradices ? 

To the fame kind of amplification may be re¬ 
ferred the praifes we beftow upon one thing, in 
the view of Enhancing the merits of another. Thus, 
wc extol the exploits of Annibal, to aggrandize 

116. 


* Ver. vii. 
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jthofe of Scipio ; and we admire the valour of the 
Gauls and Germans to exalt the glory of Caefar. 

Again, the fame kind of amplification is dedu- 
cible from what is faid relatively to a thing, tho’ 
it .does not feem exprefsly to regard it. The Tro¬ 
jan * chieftans conferring together about the fitua- 
tion of their affairs, think it no difparagement to 
the Greeks or themfelves, to have fuffered fo ma¬ 
ny ills for fo long a time, on account of the beau¬ 
ty of Helen. What fort of beauty muftwe then 
fancy this of Helen to be ? It is not Paris that 
Induced her to elope with him, who gives this 
opinion •, it is not a hot-headed youth, or one of 
no confequence. They are old men, renowned 
for wifdom, and Priam’s counfellors. The king 
himfelf, tho’ exhaufted by a ten year’s fiege, tho* 
he had loft fo many children by fo ruinous a war, 
and tho’ he then was {landing on the precipice of 
his deftrudlion : he, who ought to have detefted ; 
he, who ought to have abominated that beauty, 
to him the fource of fo many tears : the king him¬ 
felf, I fay, hears all this, and calling her his daugh¬ 
ter, makes her fit down by him, exculpates her, 
and cannot thjnk that fhe i$ the caufe of his mis¬ 
fortunes. 

Still keeping amplification by induction in view, 
we are led to confider the extraordinary ftrength 
and ftature of the heroes of former times, from the 
enormous fize and weight of their armour. Of 
this fort was the *j- buckler of Ajax, and the lance 
of J Achilles. How Virgil fliines in this induc¬ 
tive perfection, may be feen by the defcription he 

* II- Book Hi. i + 6. &c. 1 II. B. vii. 219. 

X 11 , B. xvi. i 4 o. 
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gives us of his Cyclops. For how huge mud 1 
conceive that body to be, the hand of which could 
manage as a walking flick a * pine-tree lopped 
of its branches ? And according to another paf- 
fage of the fame poet, what muff we think of the 
flrength and fize of Demoleos, whofe coat of marl 
was fo heavy, that two of the flrongefl men could 
fcarce carry it on their fhoulders ; yet was fo far 
from embarafling Demoleos, that even with it on 
he could purfue the Trojans to their ramparts ? 

Could Cicero imagine any thing ftronger, or 
point out better the luxury of Mark Antony, than 
by faying : “ You might have feen the beds in 
the lodges of his (laves covered with Pompey’s 
richeft tapeftries ?’* The lodges of flaves decorat¬ 
ed with tapeftry, and the richeft tapeftry of the 
great Pompey 1 Nothing beyond this can be faid ; 
yet, if luxury reigned to an excefs amongft flaves, 
it muft of confequence be infinite in the mafter. 

This is like what is called emphafis ; but the 
emphafis forms conjectures from words, and this 
from things, whereby it is ftronger, as things are 
more efficacious than words. 

IV. To amplification may likewife be afcribed 
a certain afifemblage of words and thoughts, all 
tending to enforce the fame thing *, for tho' they 
do not afcend by degrees, ftill the objeCt is mag¬ 
nified by this accumulation. “ "What, J Tubero, 
was your naked fword doing in the battle ofPhar- 
falia ? Whofe fide would it’s point pierce ? What 
was the intention of your weapons ? What did you 

* Trunca rnarnim pinus regit. j?En. iii. 659. 
t Curfu palantes Troas agebat ? JEr .. v. ± 6 ?. 
t Pro. Lig. n. 9. 
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defign yourfelf ? What did your eyes feelt after ? 
What was the aftion of your hands ? What the 
ardour .of your mind ? What did you defire ? 
What did you wifh for ?” This is like a figure 
called * coacervation •, but in it many things are 
■heaped on each other, wher t eas here there is only 
a multiplication of one thing. This fort of am¬ 
plification is ufuallyj made to rife by words run¬ 
ning higher and higher : “ Near -j- him flood 
the door-keeper of the prifon, the praetor’s execu¬ 
tioner, the death and terror of our allies and fel¬ 
low-citizens, his marfhal Sextius.” 

The fame is nearly the way of diminilhing 
things, there being as many fteps for coming down 
as going up. I (hall therefore content myfelf 
with one example from Cicero, who thus fpcaks 
of an oration held by Rullus : “ Some £ few, 
however, who happened to {land near him, fup- 
pofed that he wanted to fay fomething or other 
concerning the manner of agriculture.” If Cicero 
defigned to prove that Rullus was not underflood, 
it was a diminution •, if he had a mind to exag¬ 
gerate the obfcurity of his fpeech, it was an incre¬ 
ment. 

I know that the hyperbole may alfo fccrn to 
fome a fpecies of amplification, being very proper 
for either magnifying or diminilhing things : But 
■by going beyond the truth and nature of a thing, 
it is different from amplification, and therefore its 
place is among tropes. Thefe I fhould immedi¬ 
ately fubjoin, was not their ule in matters of elo- 

* j- Verr. vii. 117. 

I Agr ii. , 3 . 
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cution, peculiar to themfelves, as not confifting 
of proper, but metaphorical words. 

In the mean time, it may not be amifs to fe- 
cond, in fome degree, the tafte and inclination of 
the public, by not omitting to make fome reflec¬ 
tions on thoughts, a beauty, which moft now judge 
to be the principal, if not the only ornament, of 
a difcourfe. 


CHAP. V. 

Of Thoughts* 

I. How many kinds of thoughts there are. — -Senten¬ 
tial or 3'vwp,u.— Enthymeme , and Epiphoneme ? 
Non/**..— Claufula. —II. Some feek after nothing 
hut thoughts.•—Others condemn them intirely .— 
Neither think right. 

I. ' I" A H E ancient Latins fignified hy the word 
“ fententia” whatever they conceived or 
felt in their minds. Befides being taken very of¬ 
ten in this fenfe by orators, we {till obferve fome 
remains of this firit fignification in ordinary ufe. 
For if we affirm any thing upon * oath if we 
felicitate perfons upon any particular occaflon, we 
ufe this word to denote that we fpeak from the fin- 
cerity of our heart. The word <e fenfa” too, had 
often the fame meaning. * Senfus’ I fuppofe, re¬ 
gards certain organs of the body, fo denominated j 

*_ Ex animi nojtrifententia : the form of fwearing among the 
ancient Romans : non enim falfum jurare pejirare cfi, fed cum 
ex animi tui fententia juraris. Cic. de Ofiiciis. 
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but ufe will now have us call the conceptions of 
the mind “ fenfus” ; and the ingenious and Alining 
thouo-hts by which we wind up our periods, “ fen- 
tentiiE.’’ They are not fo frequently met with in 
the writings of the ancients, but in our times they 
have been carried to an excefs. I therefore think 
it will be right to diftinguifh their different kinds, 
and fay fomething of the ufe that may be made of 
them. 

The moft ancient are fuch as are properly called 
fentences, to which the Greeks give the name 
yvuput • and both names have been adopted from 
their being like counfels given, or decrees decifive 
of the nature of a thing. The fentence may be 
therefore a faying univerfally true and laudable, 
even when not applied to a fubjedt. Sometimes it 
relates only to a thing, as te nothing gains hearts 
fo much as goodnefs.” Sometimes to a perfon, 
as this thought of Domitius Afer : “ A prince, 
who defires to know all things, muft have a great 
many things to pardon.” 

The fentence has fometimes been obferved to be 
Ample, as the juft mentioned ; fometimes accom¬ 
panied with a reafon •, as, te In every * ftrife, the 
ftronger, tbo’ injured, feems always to be the ag- 
areffor, on no other account, than becaufe he is 
the ftronger.” Sometimes double, as “ complai- 
fance -f- procures friends, truth hatred.” . . That 
is remarkable which arifes from diverfities, as, 
<c death is not an evil, but the approaches of 
death are terrible.” But fome other fentences, as 
the following, are conceived in a diredt manner. 


* Saluft, in the fpeech of Micipfa to Jugurtha. 
f Terence, Andr. 
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as tc the * mifer wants as much what he has, as 
what he has not.” Others become more forcible 
fey a *j~ figure making a change in the manner r 
as, “ is it fo wretched a thing to die ? This 
thought is ftronger than if one fliould fay, diredt- 
ly, tC death is not fo wretched a thing.” The 
fame may be faid of an indeterminate thought,, 
which becomes proper by application fo inftead 
of obferving in a dircdl and general manner,, 
“ that it is eafier to deftroy a man, than to fave 
him,” Medea exprefies herfelf more vehemently 
in Ovid 

§ “ Save Him I could, and doft thou vainly afk,. 

If I can him deftroy ?” 

Cicero applies it to the perfon : “ Your ||. fortune,. 
Caefar, has> nothing more iliuftrious than to have 
it in your power nor your nature any thing bet¬ 
ter than to be willing to fave unfortunate men 
from ruin.” Thus does he attribute to the per¬ 
fon, what was proper to things. 

We muft be careful in regard to thefe thoughts, 
and this upon all occafions, that they may not be 
too frequent, nor vifibly falfe, nor. hazarded in- 
difcriminately by every one. They are more be¬ 
coming in the mouth of thofe who are refpectable 
by their authority, that fo the perfon may add to 
rhe weight of the thing. For who fhould endure 
a boy,, or youth, or fome mean and pitiful perfon^ 


* P ; Syrus. 

+ This figure front making this .change, is .called com.ntitatm 
$ JEn. xii. 646. ■ 

£ Scrvare potui, psdtre an fojfim.i eg as ? |[ Pro., Lig,. 3S: 

to> 
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to judge of the juftnefs of {peaking, and affect 
the decifive air and tone of a mailer ? 

Whatever likewife we conceive in the mind is 
an enthymeme, which is properly a thought arif- 
ing from contraries, and therefore feems to excell 
among all others ; as, by mentioning the * Poet, 
we fpecify Homer ; and the City, we fpecify Rome 5 
both being fo called by excellence. The enthy¬ 
meme is not always ufed for the purpofe of form¬ 
ing an argument, but fometimes for ornament 
fake, as by Cicero for Ligarius : 44 Shall they, 
Ctefar, whofe impunity is an honour to your cle¬ 
mency, be the very perfons to importune you molt 
to cruel meafures ?” This he -j- obferves, not 
with the view of enforcing a new reafon, having 
before fhewn the injuftice of the proceeding*, but 
he adds it as a reflection to the clofe of the argu¬ 
ment, in the way of epiphoneme, which is not fo 
much a proof, as a laft infulting over an adver- 
fary •, or rather, an exclamation made in the wind¬ 
ing up on a thing already related or proved, as in 
this verfe of Virgil, 

“ So j; vaft the work to raife the Roman fliatel” 
Trapp, 

* A thought from contraries is properly called an enthy¬ 
meme, by feeming to be eminent above other kinds of cnthy- 
memes } as by the Poet, Homer is undcrltood ; and by the City, 
Rome; becaufe Homer is fttperior among poets, and Rome 
among cities. This place is taken from the Topics ofTuIly, 
n - 55 - 

f This thought, which is from contraries, is not ufed as a 
proof; neitner is it a new reafon, and unlike thofe before al- 
ledged by Cicero ; but is fubjoj.ned by way of ornament, after- 
Cicero had proved by other arguments that Tubero’s accusa¬ 
tion was nnjufe. 

,t -£n. i- t 7 * 

or 
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or in this refledtion of Cicero, “ the * honeft 
young man, chofe rather to commit a dangerous 
adtion, than to be confenting to one which muffc 
have made him infamous. 

There is a thing, called by our moderns 
by which we may underftand every idea of the 
mind ; but they have given it this name to fignify 
fomething they would have underftood, but not 
expreffed. Of this fort is the faying of a lifter in 
regard to her brother, whom fhe had redeemed 
feveral times from his engagements with gladiators, 
and who had brought an adtion againft her on the 
law of talio, for cutting off his thumb whilft he 
flept, to make him incapable of fighting “ Be¬ 
gone, faid (he •, you -f deferve indeed to have your 
hand whole and intiremeaning you deferve 
during your whole life to follow the infamous 
profefiion of a prize-fighter. 

Some account is alfo made of the “ claufula,” 
which if it be what we call conclufion, or winding 
tip, it is right, and neceflary in fome parts ; fuch 
is that of Cicero : “ J You muft therefore, Tu- 
bero, begin by confeffing your own fault, before 
you find any thing amifs in Ligarius.” But our 

* Pro Mil. n. g. 

•j- There were fome in the confraternity of prize-fighters, as 
hirelings, who were obliged to fight fomctimes even againft 
their will. This perfon had often been bought off by his lifter ; 
Hill having a mighty defire for fighting, he could not help en¬ 
tering into new engagements. His fitter therefore cut oif his 
thumb to prevent his fighting more. So Atticus boafted, as we 
find related by Cornelius Nepos, that he had never been recon¬ 
ciled to his mother, whom he buried at the years of ninety, 
himlelf being then fixty-fevcn : whereby he fignified that there 
was never any difference between them. 

$ Pro Lig. n. 2. 
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moderns think otherwife : they would have every* 
paffage, every paragraph at the end of it, ftrike 
the ear with fome fingularity of thought. They 
fancy it quite fcandalous to draw breath in any 
place that does not court applaufe. Hence thofe 
little trifling points of flimfey wit, which they are 
obliged to feek after out of their fubjeft ; it being 
impoftible there fhould be fo many good thoughts 
as there are periods in an oration. . . 

The repeating of a word twice may be produc¬ 
tive of fome beauty in a thought; as in a letter 
written by Seneca, which Nero fent to the fenate 
on the killing of his mother : “ Salvufn me efie 
adhuc nec credo, nec gaudeo j” “ I am allured, 
that I need not now be under any apprehenfion 
that my life is in danger ; but I can neither believe 
fo as yet, nof fejoice on that account.” The 
thought is mote beautiful when conceived by con¬ 
traries : “ 1* well know whom I ought to avoid, 
but I know not whom I ought to follow.” 

I find no fault with thoughts that are juft and 
fall in properly •, but how many are there who are 
overfond of their little inventions, which tho’ they 
may at firft fight flatter with a filew of wit, yet ori. 
a curfory examination, will be found filly and ri¬ 
diculous. Of this fort may be the cold reflection 
on a man, who, having fuffefed fhipwreck, and 
fome time before having been a bankrupt on ac¬ 
count of the bad produce of his farm, is fuppofed 
to be intent on hanging himfelf through defpair 
of a better fortune : “ He, to whom neither the 
earth; nor the fea, have afforded a place of refuge, 

* Cicero’s F.piftlcs to Atticus, B. viii. Ep. 7. concerning 
Pompey and Csefar. 

Yoe. Ik G let 
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let him try whether the air will prove a more fa¬ 
vourable element.” Or this, on a madman, to 
whom his father adminiftered poifon, on account 
of his eating his flefh : tc He, who could devour 
that, ought to fwallow this.” Or this other, on 
a glutton, fuppofed to have formed a refolution 
of dying by hunger : “ Yes, tye a rope about 

your neck j you may well be angry with your gul¬ 
let, or rather take poifon, a glutton ought to die 
in the aft of fwallowing down fomething.” There 
would be no end, if I was to animadvert upon 
all the forms of falfe brilliancy in thoughts, which 
have been adopted by our corruptors of eloquence. 
Let us rather then Hop at an obfervation, which 
feems more neceffary. 

II. There are two different opinions concern¬ 
ing the ufe that ought to be made of ingenious 
thoughts. Some think there can never be enough 
of them ; others intirely profcribe them. Nei¬ 
ther opinion is to my liking. 

From being too crouded they obftrudt and hurt 
one another, as appears by all things clofe fown 
and planted, of which none can fhoot to a juft fize, 
for want of room to grow in. A piece of painting 
can have no relief, without a proper ad}ufting of 
fhades and lights j and therefore the matters in this 
art, when they have defigned feveral figures on the 
fame canvafs, are careful in keeping diftinft fpaces, 
that the fhades may not fall direftly on the bodies. 

This exuberance alfo muft neceffarily make a 
fpeech defultory and full of flops. For every 
thought has in itfelf a complete meaning, after 
which begins neceffarily another. Whence the 
difcourfe, loofe and disjoined, and compofed not 
i of 
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of limbs but fcraps, mull of confequence be de¬ 
ficient in regularity of ftructure, not unlike bodies 
of a round figure which cannot admit of being 
properly joined together. 

The colouring befidcs of the ftyle, how brilli¬ 
ant foever, is notwithftanding flrangely deformed 
by a multiplicity and variety of fpots. As there¬ 
fore a * knot of purple affixed to its proper place, 
adds grace and elegancy to a robe, which would 
appear ridiculous if interfpeiTed with knots of dif¬ 
ferent colours ; fo,.tho’ thefe thoughts fliine and 
feem to Hand out a little, yet may they well be 
refembled, not to the blaze of a flame, but to 
fparkles gufhing out amidft fmoke. And where 
the whole difcourfe becomes luminous, they can¬ 
not indeed appear, as the ftars ceafe to be vifible 
where the fun ffiines ; and fuch as rife by reiterated 
and fmall efforts, will at bell be but uneven, pre- 
fenting, as it were, a craggy furface : neither will 
they excite admiration by any degree oi eminency, 
whilft at the fame time chey mull lofe the graces of 
plainnefs. 

It happens too, that they who hunt after nothing 
but thoughts, mult neceffarily hazard many that 
are trivial, cold, and filly •, for there can be no 
choice amidft fo great a number. We therefore 
lee fome fo infatuated in this refpedt, as to fet off 
with a thought both their divifion and arguments, 
and effife them in the fame whimfical manner : 
“ Yes, thou adulterer, thou didft kill thy wife *. 
If thou hadft only repudiated her, thou wouldft 

* Certain knots or tufts of purple, inferred in the robes of 
fenators, were called Clai'i, as being like the heads of nails. 
They were reputed a great ornament tothettkas perhaps fpots 
of ermine are now in royal mantles, &c. 

G 2 
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not have been excufable.’* A divifion. <l Are 
you willing to be convinced. Sir, that this philter 
was poifon ? If this unfortunate man had not ta¬ 
ken it, he ftifl would have been living . ,y An ar¬ 
gument. And indeed, moll of our moderns do 
not fo much exprefs many thoughts, as fay all 
things in the way of thoughts. 

For this reafon, fome have given their genius a 
quite contrary bent, avoiding and dreading alt 
thefe engaging- charms of eloquent compofition, 
and approving nothing but what is plain, humble, 
and without the leaft fhew of an attempt to rife. 
Thus through the fear of falling, they always 
grovel. Yet what fo faulty in a good thought r 
Is it not of fervice to the caufe ? Is it not of weight 
with the judge ? And does- it not recommend the 
fpeakcr ? 

Still you urge that it is a fome thing which the 
ancients did not ufe. What term of antiquity 
will you be pleafed to afiign for this ? If the moil 
remote, we muft then condemn Demofthenes, who 
ennobled eloquence with many graces unknown- 
before his time. And how fhall one approve of 
Cicero, who thinks there fhou-ld be no deviation 
from the manner of Cato and the Gracchi ? But 
even before thei'e there was a plainer way of fpeak- 
ing. 

For my part, I look upon thefe luminaries of 
an oration, as fo many eyes' planted in eloquence. 
But 1 would not have eyes diffeminated all over 
the body, left they might obftrudt other limbs in 
performing their refpective functions. However, 
.of the two extremes, I fbould prefer the ancient 
unpolifhed manner, to modern licemioafnefs. But 
a medium' 
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a medium may be kept, as a proper ftandard ; juft 
like an elegance without reproof in the pleafures 
of the table, in our wearing-apparel, and furni¬ 
ture, which we fhould endeavour, as much as pof- 
fible, to preferve in the fame juft correfpondence 
with virtue. Above all, let our care aim at be¬ 
ing free from faults, left ftriving to be better than 
the ancients, we fall into a worfe extreme. 

I fhall now fpeak of tropes, which I faid was 
the next part. Some of our moft famous authors 
have called them “ motions.” It is ufual with gram¬ 
marians to deliver precepts upon them *, but in 
fpeaking of the ufes they are appropriated to, I 
deferred entering into a more ample difcuflion in 
regard to them, as thinking their nature fuited 
better the ornaments of difcourfe ■: Having there¬ 
fore referved them for a more confiderable place in 
this work, I fhall now treat of them in the. fol¬ 
lowing chapter. 

CHAP. VI. 

Of Tropes. 

'Tropes are of two forts. I. Some are made life of 
forfignification fake , as the metaphor , fynecdoche , 
metonymy , antonomafia, onomatopoiia , and cata- 
chrefis. 11 . Others for the fake of ornament, as 
the epithet , allegory., anigma, irony, paraphrafe t 
hyper bat on, •and hyperbole. 

A trope is the change of a word or fpeech from 
**• its proper fignification to another, in order to 
* Of tropes., fee Cic. lib. iii. de Orat. n. 155, 170. 

G 3 greater 
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greater perfedtion. The genus, fpecies, number, 
fubordination, and relation of tropes, have given 
rife to difputes, which are not likely to be ever 
decided, either by grammarians among themfelves, 
or between them and philofophers. Their conten¬ 
tious cavils being, however, of no fervice to the 
orator, we fhall pafs them by in filence, and at¬ 
tend only to the nature of fuch tropes as are ne- 
ceflfary, and moft in ufe •, and in thefe too, fhall 
content ourfelves with obferving, that fome are 
adopted for the fake of ftgnification, and fome for 
the fake of ornament •, that others take place in 
proper words, and others in metaphorical ; and 
that by them not only the form of words is chang¬ 
ed, but alfo that of their fenfe and compofition. 
For which reafon thofe feem to me to have been 
miftaken, who believed no other to be tropes, 
than fuch in which one word is put for another. 
1 am not indeed ignorant that the tropes ufed as 
fignificative are ornamental ; but the fame cannot 
be faid indiferiminately of all, fome of them being 
entirely calculated for ornament. 

I. Let us therefore begin with that which moft 
frequently occurs, and is alfo the moft beautiful j 
I mean the tranflation, which the Greeks call me¬ 
taphor. Nature has fo adapted it to us, that the 
illiterate, without thinking of it, often ufe it j, and 
it is Kkewife fo pleafing and graceful, that in the 
fineft fpeech it will always (hine forth by its own 
light. It cannot be vulgar, nor low, nor dif- 
agreeable, fo it be properly applied. It adds alfo 
to the copioufnefs of language by changing what 
is harfh an$l unfeemly in it, or borrowing what 
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it is deficient in j and what is moll difficult of all, 
it provides every thing with an appellation. 

A name or word is therefore transferred from 
the place in which it is proper, into that where 
either a proper word is wanting, or the metaphori¬ 
cal is better than the proper. This we do through 
neceffity, or to exprefs a thing more emphatically, 
or, as 1 faid, for ornament fake. "Where none 
of thefe fhall happen, the metaphor will be im¬ 
proper. “ Peafants fay through neceffity the * vines 
bud for what elfe could they fay ? They fay alfo 
that “ a field of corn is dry or thirfty,” and that 
t£ fruit trees are lick.” Neceffity makes us fay 
that fuch a “ man is hard or rough,” there being 
no proper name for expreffing thefe difpofitions of 
the mind ; but when we fay one is “ inflamed 
with anger, fired with luft, fallen into error,” we 
exprefs the nature of thefe things in a more fignifi- 
cant manner •, for not one of them is more proper 
in its own words than in thefe borrowed ones. 
There are others for the purpofe of ornament, as 
“ the light of the bar, the fplendour of birth, the 
ftorms that rage in the afiemblies of the people, 
and floods of eloquence.” Cicero, in his oration 
for Milo, calls Clodius the “ fountain of his glory 
and in another pafiage calls him the “ harveft and 
fubjedt of the fame glory.” . 

In the whole, the metaphor is Ihorter than the 
fimilitude; and the difference between them is, 
that the one is compared to the thing we have a 
mind to exprefs, and the other is faid for the thing 
itfelf. When I fay of a man, that he fought like 

* Gemmant <vites. 

G 4 


a lion. 
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a lion, it is a comparifon ; but when I fay, that 
. he is a lion, it becomes a metaphor. 

It feems we may diftinguilh particularly foiif 
forts of metaphors the firft, when in regard tQ 
animal beings we put one word for another, as if 
in fpeaking of the rider of a horfe it Ihould he faid : 
“ The governor curbed the horfe with all his 
might-,” or, as * * * § Livy fays,. ** that Cato made 
a practice of barking at Scipio.” The fecond, 
when inanimate things are taken for others of the 
fame kind; as “ He -f loos’d the navy’s reins.”' 
T he third, when inanimate things are fubftituted 
for animate, as “ Was it the fword or deftiny that 
difmayed the Grecian valour ?” The f urth, when 
the contrary happens as “ The J (hepherd quite 
ignorant of the matter, in amazement hears the 
noife from the top of the rock.” Thefe tropes 
give occafion to a wonderful fublimity in the man¬ 
ner-of expreffion, and more efpecially when they 
are boldly hazarded, and the metaphor lends a fort 
pf life and action to inanimate things t as where 
Virgil fays 

§ Araxcs’ ftream 

Indignant with a bridge to be confin’d. 

Trapp. 

And 1| Cicero: ** What, Tubero, was your naked 
fword doing in the battle of Pharfalia ? Whofe fide 

• Lib. xxxvii. n. 54. 

f iEfl. vi. i. 

J ii. 307. It does not appear, fays Rollin, by this 
pxample, where the animate thing is taken for the inanimate; 
pnlefs perhaps, becaufe -vertex, which is the crown of the 
jtead is taken for the top of the mountain. 

§ JEn. viii. 728. 

|| ?• Li g- n. Q. 

did 
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did its point aim at? What was the fenfe of your 
weapons ?’’ Virgil fometimes ufes a double meta¬ 
phor ; as '* “ With mortal poifon arm’d the fteel.” 
For tteel armed is a metaphor, and “ armed with, 
poifon” is another. . 

Now, as a moderate and proper ufe of the me¬ 
taphor illuftrates a difcourfe with beauties fo, 
when ufed too often, it obfcures and makes its te¬ 
dious •, and when continued, it terminates in alle¬ 
gories and aenigmas. Some metaphors are rather 
low, as that of “ a wart of ftone” before men¬ 
tioned •, and fome others are fordid, for though 

Cicero properly exprefied himfelf in faying “ The 
fink of the republic,” meaning the bafe and filthy 
difpofition of bad citizens •, yet I therefore (hould 
not approve of this other exprefiion of an ancient 
prator: “ You lanced the impoftumes of the re¬ 
public and Cicero himfelf would have us avoid 
all metaphors that convey an idea of naftinefs of 
any kind, as “ Glaucia, the kennel of the fe- 
nate;” as alfo, fuch as are overftrained, or that 
come Ihort of the due fignification, as it oftener 
happens, or are grounded on a falfe fimilitude; 
of all which we may meet with but too many ex¬ 
amples, \vhen we once know that they are faults. 
But the fuperabundance of metaphors, is likewife 
vicious, and more efpecially when of the fame 
fort. There are alfo hard ones, as thofe built on 
a diftant fimilitude: Horace § fays The fnow of 
the head,” to fignify “ grey hairs-/’ and 

* ./En ix. 773. + Saxea eft verrucca. 

+ De Orat.iii. 163, and 164. 

§ Hor. 1 . iv. Od. 1 ^.Capitis Nivei. 
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** Grim * Jove with hoary fnow befpues the Alps/ 
It is a great error to think, that the liberties al¬ 
lowable in poets, who refer all to the pleafures of 
the ear and imagination, and are often obliged to 
have recourfe to different turns on account of mea- 
fure, are alfo fuitable to profe. The authority of 
Homer fhall not be a fufficient fandcion to me to 
fay in a pleading “ The f fhepherd of the people,” 
to fignify a king: neither lhall I fay, “ Birds row 
with their wings,” though Virgil with great beauty 
ufed this way of fpeaking in regard to bees and 
Dedalus. For every metaphor ought to find the 
place empty it takes poffeffion of; at lead, it 
ought to fill it better than the proper word it ex¬ 
cludes. 

What I here fay of the metaphor, is applicable 
,in a fomewhat more extenfive fenfe to the fynec- 
doche i for the intent and ufe of the former is to 
flrike the mind by a fenfible image, to charac¬ 
terize things, and to place them before the eyes 5 
but the latter can diverfify language, by making 
us from one underftand many things, the whole 
from the part, the genus from the fpecies, things 
that follow from things that go before, or vice 
•verfd: all which are more allowable in poets, than 
orators. A roof for a houfe, a blade for a fword, 
may be paffable in profe-, but we cannot with 
equal propriety fay a ftern for a fhip, or firr for a 
plank, or quadrupede for a horfe, as our poets 
have. We may, however, be indulged the li- 

* Jupiter hybernas cana ni<ve confpuit Alpes , a verfe of Furius 
Bibaculus ridiculed by Horace. Furius kyberuas, &c. Hor. 1 . 
ii. Sat. 5. v. 4. 

. tH.ii.85. 

berty 
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berty of ufing the fingular for the plural, and the 
plural for the fingular. Livy often fays, “ The 
Roman remained conqueror-,” and Cicero writing 
to Brutus, fays in the plural number, £e We de¬ 
ceived the people, and we appeared to be orators 
though he only fpoke of himlelf. This way is 
not inelegant, and ul'e has adopted it in conver- 
fation. . 

The metonimyis not much different from the 
fynecdoche. It confifts in fubftituting one name for 
another, and in afiigning the caufe for the effeft, 
the inventor for the invention, and the deity for the 
thing it is fuppofed to prefide over, as Ceres for 
com or bread, Neptune for the fea but vice 
ve-rfd the manner of exprefiion would feem harfh. 

It may not be amifs to point out how far this 
trope may be allowed the orator. Vulcan is often 
faid for fire, and * Mars for war -, but I doubt if 
the feverity of the bar would admit of ufing Ceres 
and Bacchus to fignify bread and wine. That 
which contains is ufually taken for what is con¬ 
tained. Hence the exprefiions, “ drink a bottle; 
well policed cities; a happy age.” But the re- 
verfe is feldom attempted but by poets, for what 
orator would prefume to fay 

*- f Next Ucalegon 

Blazes aloft. Trapv. 

unlefs this be rather a metonimy of the pofiefTor 
for what he pollefies, as a man may be faid to be 
eaten up, whofe patrimony is fquandered away. . 

* In the text, ‘vyrio marie pugnatum, art elegant turn of lan¬ 
guage. 

1- iEn. ii. 311. 
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.Shewing the caufe from the effect is frequently 
done both by poets and orators. Horace * fays, 

-With equal foot, impartial fate 

Knocks at the cottage, and the palace gate. 

Creech. 

And ~Y v irgil, 

•—'—> Pale difeafes, querulous old age. 

And the orator may fay, “ blind anger, merry 
youth, flothful indolence.” . 

The antonomafia is a trope that puts an equiva¬ 
lent in the place of a name. Poets ufe it fre¬ 
quently, and fometimes b.y a patronimical epithet, 
becaufe taking away the name to which it is ap¬ 
plied, it becomes an equivalent to it 5 as “ Ty- 
dides, Pelides,” for the fon of Tideus or Peleus: 
lometimes by an attribute charadleriftic of the 
per fon, as 

% The fire of gods and king of men. 

Trapp. 

to fignify Jupiter: and lometimes, by doing a 
thing which may denote the perfon fpoken of, as 

—--§ on it place 

The Trojan arms, which in the chamber fixt 
That tray tor left. Trapp. 

Orators make fome ufe pf it, though but fel* 
dom. They cannot with propriety fay Tydides, 
and Pelides •, yet they may for Scipio, tc the de- 
ftroyer of Numantia and Carthage-/’ for Cicero, 

* Hor. 1. i. Od. 4. f JEn. vi. 275. 

t iEn. i. 6g, &c. 5 ^En. iv. 495. 

3 “ the 
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“ the prince of the Pvoman eloquence.’’ Cicero 
himfelf ufed this liberty in his oration for Murena: 

“ It is not ufual with you to commit faults, fays 
the experienced old man to the noble citizen 5, and’ 
if you chance to commit any, I fhall be Cure to 
put you in mind of them.” Neither name is ex- 
prefied, but both are underftood. 

The onomatopeia, which is the liberty of in¬ 
venting names j for expreffing fome things, is 
fcarce allowed us, though it be confidered as one . 
of the greateft advantages of the Greek language. 
There have been, however, many words invented 
by the firft authors of our language, in order to 
adapt founds to the nature of the affetdions- they 
defired to exprefs ; and hence we may account for 
the origin of the words “ to bellow, to hifs, and 
to murmur/’ Afterwirds, as if this fund was 
exhaufted, we dared not to attempt any thing 
new, though many of the ancient words of this 
kind have ceafed to be current; and hardly even 
are we allowed to form derivatives out of words 
in ufe, as “ Sullaturit, proferipturit, and laureati 
poftes, for lauro coronati.” 

The catachrefis is therefore the more necefiary, 
by its giving a name to things which have none of 
their own. Thus Virgil fays, that the Greeks 
tired out by the length of the fiege of Troy, 

--* an horle eredfc 

Of mountain bulk, by Pallas’ art divine. 

Trapf. 

And we read in our old tragic poets: te The 
lion i3 going to bring forth his young,” though 
* JEn. ii. 15. 


the 
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the lion is the * father. There are a thoufand 
examples of the fort. So “ Acetabulum” is faid 
not only of a vinegar bottle, but of many others •, 
and “ pyxis” fignifies not only a box of box-wood, 
but of any other matter; and the word “ parri¬ 
cide’’ is not only ufed for the muinierer of his fa¬ 
ther, but alfo of his mother or brother. This 
trope muft not be confounded with the metaphor, 
■which is for things that have a name, whereas the 
catachrefis is for thefe that have not. . . 

II. Other tropes are ufed, not fo much for fig- 
nification, and ftrength of expreflion, as for orna¬ 
ment. Such is the epithet, which is properly call¬ 
ed the appofite, though fome give it the name of 
fequent. Poets ufe it oftener, and more freely 
than orators ; it being enough for them that the 
epithet agrees with the word it is affixed to, and 
therefore we excufe in them the faying of “ white 
teeth and humid wine.” In profe, every epithet 
that does not effect fomething, is fuperfiuous. 
This appears by the manner of expreflion being 
lefs without the help of the epithet, as “ O the 
abominable wickednefs ! O the infamous luft !” 
Its chief beauty confifts in metaphors, as “ an un¬ 
bridled paffion, mad piles of building and it is 
commonly joined with other tropes, as where Vir¬ 
gil "j* fays, “ fhameful poverty, mournful old 
age.” 

This is fo necefiary a fort of ornament, that 
language feems gracelefs and naked without it. 
However, a difeourfe fhould not be overcharged 
with many epithets, which muft make it tedious, 

* The word Irtcnn, lionets, was nor cfcsn in ufc, 
vi. 276. Georg, iii. by. 

and 
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and embaraffed, like an army with a valet to every 
foldier, the number thus becoming double, but 
not the forces. Sometimes many epithets are made 
applicable to one word ; as, 

-— * Anchifes, favour’d with the bed 

Of Venus, darling of the gods, and twice 
Refcu’d from ruin’d Troy. Trapp. 

But two epithets to one word after this manner, 
has no good effect even in verfe. 

The epithet, as making no change, does not 
feem to fome to be properly a trope. For if you 
feparate what is fo put by apportion, from the 
word proper to it, it mud fignify fomething of 
itfelf, and form an antonomafia; if you fay, 
“ he, who overthrew Numantia and Carthage,” 
it is an antonomafia : if you add Scipio, it is an 
appofite. As therefore the epithet muft ever be 
joined with another word, it cannot properly be a 
trope. 

The allegory, which we interpret inverfion, 
fays one thing and means another, and fometimes 
quite the reverfe of what is faid. The j- Ode of 
Horace, in which by a Ihip, he means the com¬ 
monwealth ; by the agitations of ftormy feas, 
civil wars •, by a harbour, peace and concord * 
may be an example of the firft fort of allegory. . . 
Orators often ufe it, but feldotn pure and intire, 
as in the juft cited example 5 for they often mix 
it up with words that make it clear and intelligi¬ 
ble. It is pure and intire in thofe words of Cicero : 
“ I am furprized at, and I even pity that man, 

* JEn. iii. 47^ f Hor. 1. i. Od. 14. 

who 
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who has fo hankering a defire after calumny, that 
rather than refrain from it, he choofes to fink the 
vefiel in which himfelf fails.” But the mixt al¬ 
legory is more frequently ufed, as in this other 
example from * Cicero: “ As for other ftorms 
and tempefts, I always believed Milo had no oc- 
cafion to be apprehenfive of any, except amidft 
thofe boifterous waves of the Afiemblies of the 
People.” If he had not added “ the Afiemblies 
of the People,” it would have been a pure alle¬ 
gory •, but by fo doing, it became mixt, and in 
that manner it receives beauty from the borrowed 
words, and perfpicuity from the proper. 

But nothing has fo beautiful an effedl, as when 
there is an admixture of a fimilitude, allegory, 
and metaphor. “ What -f {freight, what lea, is 
fubjecf to fo many ftorms, as the Afiembly of the 
People ? The one, by ebbing and flowing, has 
not fo many waves, fuch changes, fuch agitations* 
as the other, in paffing its votes, has inconftancy* 
trouble, and vexation. One day, one night, is 
enough to change the face of things : fometimes 
even the leaft rumour, the leaft noii'e, is a brilk 
gale of wind, wafting minds away, and fhifting 
about all their former opinions.” 

Particular care ftiould be taken to end with the' 
fame kind of metaphor we begin •, for many hav¬ 
ing begun with a ftorm, end with a fire or down¬ 
fall ; a fhameful incongruity, and evident fign cf 
a want of judgment. 

The allegory likewife in familiar converfatsbtt 
ferves little wits for difplaying their talents. Thofe 
common exprefiions at the bar, to engage, to ftrik-e 
* Pro Mil. n. 5. p Pro Mar. 3;. 

home. 
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home, to draw blood,” are all allegorical, and 
though often ufed, are not difpleafing. A new- 
nefs, change, and variety in ftyle and manner, 
are well received, and become the more agreeable, 
as lefs expected ; yet here too fhould a want of 
moderation be guarded againft, as all thefe graces 
muft be loft by too much affectation. 

There is an allegory in * examples when quot¬ 
ed without afligning a reafon for them. “ Dio- 
nyfius at Corinth,” is a proverbial faying among 
the Greeks. There are multitudes of fuch ex¬ 
amples. 

When the allegory is involved in obfcurity it 
becomes an asnigma, which I muft think indeed 
to be a vice, and for no other reafon, than be- 
caufe perfpicuity is a perfection. Poets, however, 
ufe it, as 

Say -f- where, and my Apollo thou (halt be. 

The (ky in breadth three ells, no more, extends, 
Trapp. 

And fometimes orators, as Coelius, in faying a 
farthing J Clycemneftra. 

The 

* The fenfe of this paflage is, that examples frequently be¬ 
come allegorical, if fo quoted as not to account for them by 
any illuftration. The Lacedaemonians anfwered Philip, who 
had threatened them with a war, ** that Dennis was at Co¬ 
rinth whereby they ligniRed to him the various Ihiftings of 
fortune, and that a man may fall from a high flation into great 
contempt. This Dennis was king of Sicily, and being ex¬ 
pelled the kingdom for his tyranny, was, for a livelihood, 
compelled to teach muiic and the belles lectres at Corinth. 

f Eclog iii. 104. 

J Clytemncjtra quadrantaria was faid allegorically to fignify 
anadultrefs or harlot ; for the quadrant was formerly the Hated 
purchafe of her favours. That Clytemneftra, Agamemnon’s 
Vol. II. H wife. 
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The allegory, that means quite the reverfe of 
■what is faid, is properly an irony, and is under- 
flood from the tone of voice, the perfon’s charac¬ 
ter, or nature of the thing. If the words difagree 
with any of thefe particulars, it is plain their in¬ 
tention is different. . . 

The paraphrafe is a trope, which explains by 
many words what may be faid in one, or fewer. 

It is called alfo circumlocution, and we fometimes 
have recourfe to it, through neceffity, to difguife 
certain indecencies, or, as Salluft fays, “ to inti¬ 
mate our natural wants *.*’ Sometimes it is entirely 
calculated for ornament, and with this view it is 
frequently ufed by poets, as in -f Virgil, 

’Twas now the feafon, when the firft repofe. 
Sweet gift of Gods, on weary mortals creeps. 

Trapp. 

Orators ufe it too pretty often, but always exprefs- 
ed in a more fuccinft manner. In fhorc, what¬ 
ever may be faid in a few words, but in more, 
for ornament fake, is a circumlocution, a name 
indeed, not feemingly very proper to fpecify a 
beauty of difcourfe. When the paraphrafe does 
not fhew itfelf in the light of a beauty, it falls 
into a vice, called periffology *, becaufe in mat¬ 
ters of eloquence, whatever does not help is rather 
a hindrance. 

The hyperbaton likewife, or the tranfpofition 
of a word, which the manner and beauty of com¬ 
petition make often fo neceflary, is not undeferv- 

wife, was debauched by the adulterer ./Egyfthus, is a well 
known ftory. 

* Aa requifiia nature. f TEn. ii. 268. 

edly 
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edly ranked among the perfections of eloquence. 
For a difcourfe often becomes rough, and harlh, 
and unconnected, and difagreeable by chafms, if 
the words are reduced to the neceflity of their na¬ 
tural order •, or if* as every word prefents itfelf, 
it is linked to the next enfuing, tho’ it cannot 
be made to fquare with them. Some mull there¬ 
fore be put back, others brought forward, and 
every one of them retain its fuitable place, as dif¬ 
ferently fhaped Hones in a building. For we can 
heither cut words, nor polifti therrq in order to 
their more accurate junction, blit we muft ufe them 
fuch as they are, and choofe for them a proper 
fituauon. And, indeed, nothing fo much contri¬ 
butes to harmonious cadence in an oration, as a 
juft change in the order of words.. 

A tranfpofition in two words only, is called an 
anaftrophe, as “ mecurn* fecum,” thus common¬ 
ly expreftedj and “ quibus de rebus,” the ftyle of 
orators and htftorians. But when for the fake of 
beauty a word is tranfpofed, which otherwife may 
feem as drawn out into greater length, it is then 
properly an hyperbaton : as “ animadverti, * ju- 
dices, omnem accufatoris orationem in duas divi- 
fam effe partes.” The natural order, c ‘ in duas 
partes divifam effe,” would be harlh and gracelefs. 
Poets fometimes, both tranfpofe words, and di¬ 
vide them by a licence not allowable in profe, 
as : 

■f 11 Hyberboreo feptem fubjeCta trioni.” . . 

The hyperbole, as a bolder fort of ornament, I 
referved for the end. In quality of its being an 

* Pro Cluent. n. i. t Geor. v. 381. 

H 2 exag- 
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exaggeration furpafiing truth, it may be equally 
proper for augmentation and diminution. There 
are many ways of expreffing ourfelves by the hy¬ 
perbole *, for we either fay more than what hap¬ 
pened : as, “ * by difgorging the great quantity he 
had loaded his ftomach with, he naftied his bo- 
fom, and the tribunal all over or, we magnify 
the reality of a thing, as 

f On each fide mighty rocks *, above the reft 
Two threaten heav’n. Trapp. 

or we may magnify things by a fimilitude •, 

--J The Cyclades uptorn. 

You would have thought were floating on the 
deep. Trapp. 

or by comparifon, as 

§ Swift fhoots away, more fwift than winds, or 
wings 

Of light’ning. Trapp. 

or by certain figns, as it were: 

li She o’er the tops of untouch’d corn would fly. 
Skimming along, nor hurt the tender grain 
Or run, fupported on a fwelling wave. 

Thro’ the mid fea, nor tinge her nimble feet. 

Trapp. 

or by a metaphor, as “ flying” in the fir ft verfe 
of the laft example. 

+ JEa. ii. 166. 
f v - 3i9- 


* Philip ii. 63. 
t JEn. viii* 691. 
|| iEn. vii. 808. 
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Sometimes an hyperbole is exaggerated by the 
fuperaddition of another, as in Cicero againft * An¬ 
tony : “ Is there a gulph, a Carybdis, which can 
be compared with the gluttony of that man ? 
What, do I fpeak of a Carybdis ? If any fuch ex- 
ifted, it was but a fingle animal. The ocean, I 
believe indeed, is fcarce capable of fwallowing up 
in fo fhort a time, fo many things, fo different in 
nature, and produced in fo many far diftant 
places.’’ 

I think there is a very beautiful hyperbole in a 
book of Pindar, the prince of lyric poets, which 
he intituled Hymns. To give us an idea of the 
rapididity with which Hercules made an attack 
ppon the Meropes, a people faid to haye lived in 
the ifland of Cos, he does not compare him to 
fire, nor to wind, nor to the fea, but to a thun¬ 
derbolt, as if thefe other things were too weak, 
and that thunder only could equal the hero’s 
impetuoficy. Much in Pindar’s manner, Cicero 
fays in one of his fpeeches againft -f* Verres : 
ft There lived for a good while in Sicily, not a 
Dennis, nor a Phalaris (for that ifland was for¬ 
merly remarkable for producing many and cruel 
tyrants) but a new fort of monfter, compounded 
out of that ancient- favagenefs, which had efta- 
blifhed its abode in the fame parts. And indeed, 
I cannot think, that Carybdis or Scylla were ever 
fo terrible to {hipping, as that fame monfter has 
been in the fame (freights.” 

There are as many ways of extenuating as mag¬ 
nifying by the hyperbole. The extreme leannefs 
of a flock of (heep is exprelfed in Virgil by 
• Philip ii. 67. f Verr. vii. 144. 

H 3 ——Thro’ 
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* -^■Thro’ the Ikin their darting bones appear. 


and Cicero, in an epigram, makes a jeft of Varro’s 
etymology of the word “ fundus 

tc Fundum Varro vocat, quem poffim mittere 
funda : 

Ni tamen exciderit, qua cava funda patet.” 


But even in the hyperbole we Ihould keep to a 
certain moderation •, for though it furpaftes belief, 
it ought not to be carried to an excefs, as this 
would be a ready way to have it ftigmatized with 
affectation. It is quite unneceltary to obviate the 
many vices, being all of them too well known, 
which arife from an abufe in this particular. It is 
therefore enough to hint, that the hyperbole tells 
lies, but not with the defign of deceiving by the 
lies it tells. For which reafon we Ihould be the 
more cautious in regard to the height decency 
may allow us to carry a thing to, in' which we are 
fenfible we are far from being credited. Its moft 
frequent aim is to excite laughter, and if the laugh 
takes, it is commended as the Tally of a pleafing 
fancy j ff ptherwife, the ridicule falls upon our- 
felves. 

There is hardly any thing fo much in ufe as the 
hyperbole, and the reafon why the learned as well 
as the ignorant, the citizen as well as the clown, 
fpeak in that ftrain is, that all have naturally a, 
defire implanted in them of magnifying and dimi- 
julhing, and that no one feems contented with the 


* Eclog. to?. 
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real truth. Yet is the hyperbole pardonable by 
our giving no pofitive affurance to enforce its cre¬ 
dibility ■, and it may be reckoned a beauty, fo of¬ 
ten as it is better to fay more than lefs of a thing, 
when it is indeed extraordinary, and expreffion is 
not able to equal it. I lhall not enlarge farther on 
this head, having in my Treatife on the Caufes of 
the Corruption of Eloquence, difcuffed in an am¬ 
ple manner whatever may be thought to relate 
to it. 
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BOOK IX. 


G H A P. I. 

Of Figures. 

I. In what figures are different from tropes. II. 
JVbat a figure is. That figures are placed in 
thoughts or words. III. That figures of thoughts 
are conducive both in the way of proofs, and for 
moving the paffions. 

I. TTir A V I N G in the Iaft book fpoke of 
I i tropes, this next belongs to figures, on 
account of the natural connection of one with the 
other. Many have thought figures to be tropes *, 
becaufe, whether the latter are fo called from their 
extraordinary formation, or the change they make 
in the conftrudtion of fpeech, whence they have 
acquired their name ; it muft be confefied that 
both qualities are likewife difcoverable in figures. 
Their ufe too is the fame, by adding force and 
beauty to things. On the other hand, there are 
not wanting who give the name of figures to tropes. 
. . For which reafon we Ihould be mojre particular 
in fpecifying the difference of both. A trope is 
therefore a manner of fpeech, transferred from its 
natural and principal fignification to another for 
the fake of ornament : or, as moft grammarians 
define it, a word, transferred from the place where 

it 
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at is proper, to that where it is not proper. But 
the figure, as its name imports, is a certain con- 
ftrudtion of fpeech removed from the common 
form and manner firft: prefenting itfelf. Where¬ 
fore in tropes words are put for other words. . . 
but in figures nothing of the like happens, as a 
figure may exift in proper words, and thefe plac¬ 
ed in their natural order. 

II. Authors difpute with fome warmth concern¬ 
ing the nature of figures, the number of their ge¬ 
nus, and the diverfity of their fpecies. Let us 
therefore begin by examining what we ought to 
underftand by a figure, which may fignify two 
things •, firft, any form of thought, which we may 
confider as we do the forms of bodies, all of them, 
how conftru&ed foever, having fome fort of exter¬ 
nal configuration. Secondly, (and this is pro¬ 
perly what we call a figure) a manner of thinking 
and fpeaking, altered not without reafon, from 
the ordinary and plain way. Juft fo, a body af- 
fumes occafionally different attitudes, as of fitting, 
lying down, and looking back. When therefore 
one in compofition employs continually, or too 
often the fame cafes, tenfes, numbers, or even mea- 
fure, we commonly advife him to diverfify the fi¬ 
gures of fpeech for avoiding this difagreeable uni¬ 
formity. Hereby we mean, as it were, that every 
part of fpeech is figurative. By the fame figure 
we exprefs an earneftnefs in * running frequently 
about, as we do in often and much -j- reading. 
The action in both has a fimilar tendency ; and 
thus, according to the firft and common fenfe, a 

• Cur Jit ore. f LeSlitare, 

figure 
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figure is taken in, every thing may be .faid to be 
figurative. 

But if certain habits, and, as it were, attitudes, 
are to be fo called, we muft then here take for fi¬ 
gure whatever by an oratorial or poetical turn de¬ 
parts from the plain and direct way of fpeech 5 and 
hence will come true what we fay, that fuch a dif- 
courfe is deftitute of figures, a confiderable fault, 
and fuch another is figurative. . Therefore a figure 
is a form of fpeaking made to afiume a new face 
by the contrivance of fome art ; and as all fpeech 
confifts of thoughts and words, fo is every * figure 
compofed of thefe two parts. 

III. Now, as it is natural to conceive things 
before we utter them, fo I (hall fir ft fpeak of thofe 
figures which belong to the mind. Their utility 
is fo great and general, that there is no point of 
eloquence but they may with dignity illuftrate. 
For, tho’ in proofs it may not feem of any mo¬ 
ment in what figures things (hould be exprefied, 
yet they contribute to make credible what we ad¬ 
vance, and by them we imperceptibly infinuate 
, ©urfelves into the minds of the judges. When 
gladiators fight, their direft blows are lefs dan¬ 
gerous, becaule feen coming and how aimed, and 
it is eafy not only to avoid but to repel them ; 
whereas back ftroke.s, and fuch as have no certain 
aim, are lefs obfervable and harder to be avoided 
the great fcience of this art confifting in making 
a feint at one place, and ftriking another. So, 
an oration that is artlefs, fights by its weight, 
bulk, and impulfe ; but one engaging by the aid 


* Of the figures of thoughts and words, fee Qic. de 
Jib, iii. n. got, 208, 


Orat, 
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of figures, which are as fo many feints, varies its 
attacks, one time taking the enemy in flank, an¬ 
other time in the rear, and fometimes muttering all 
its forces on one fide, to furprize all of. a fudden 
the place it finds unguarded. Befides, nothing fo 
much as figures makes paflions to have fuch pre¬ 
vailing powers •, for if the motions of the face, 
the eyes, the hands, are powerful towards making 
impreflions on minds, what force will not the 
countenance of the difcourfe itfelfhave, when con¬ 
formable to the effe&s we are willing to produce 
by it ? Add to this, that the ufe of figurative 
fpeech is a good recommendation of the orator’s 
abilities, and withal is likely to make his pleading 
to be favourably received, whilft at the fame time 
it eafes the fatigue of minds by the charms of va¬ 
riety, and facilitates the exprefiing of things with 
papre (tecepcy and fafety.. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of the Figures of Thoughts. 

I. The figures of fervice in proofs, are the interro¬ 
gation , the prolepfis, the dubitation, communica¬ 
tion, fuftentation, and permiffion. II. The figures 
befi adapted for augmenting the pajfions , are the 
exclamation, napp'Wa, profopopcsia , apoftrophe, 
hypotypojis , zrnzy, apofiopefis, athopoiia, the dijfem- 
bling of art , zzW /£<? emphafis. III. Hi? explains 
what a figure is, and hereupon difcujfes fome dif - 
putes regarding their ufe , i. Whether it be fafe 

to fpeak openly. 2. Whether it be not decent. 
3. How /<*** embellijhment may be a motive. 

I. T E T us begin with the figures that make 
JL J the proof more forcible and vehement. 
There is a manner of interrogation which is fim- 
ple, as 

. . -— * but in your turn 

At length inform me, who, and whence you are. 
And whither bound ? Trapp. 

But figurative, fo often as ufed, not fo much for 
afking, as prefiing : “ Tubero, -j- what was your 
naked fword doing in the battle of Pharfalia ?” 
And “ how long, J Cataline, will you abufe our 
patience ? And “ do you not perceive that your 
fchemes are difcovered ?” And the reft of this paf- 
fage. This manner has much more fire and life 

# iEn. i. 373. f U ro Wg* n -9* t Catil. i. n. 1. 

I than 
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than if he had cooly faid : “ You have long abuf- 
ed our patience and “ all your fchemes are dif-. 
covered” . . Sometimes the interrogation ferves to 
make a perfon odious, as when Medea fays in 
* Seneca, 

Where mull I go ? and where am I commanded ? 
Or, to excite companion, as Sinon in -f- Virgil: 

-- What land, he cry’d. 

Or feas can now receive me ? Trapp. 

This figure abounds with variety, and may like- 
wife be ufed for exprefling indignation : 

J And who will Juno’s deity adore 
Henceforth ? Or honour on my altars lay ? 

Trapp. 

And admiration : 


. ——— § To what dire extremes 

Wilt not thou, execrable third of gold 
Urge mortal breads ? Trapp. 

And making a command more urgent : 

H Will they not rulh to arms ? from all the 
town 

Purfue ?— Trapp. 


The anfwer likewife is not without a figure, when 
a perfon alking one thing, is anfwered by another. 


* 453 * 
t iEn. 1. 52. 

II JEn. iv. 595. 


-f- ^En. ii. 69. 
§ /En. iii. 56. 


which 
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Which is more to the refpondent’s advantage ; and 
this happens, either by aggravating a crime, as 
3 witnefs being afked, ct if he had received a baf- 
tonading from the accufed ?” “ And I was inno¬ 
cent too,” anfwered he : or, by eluding an accu- 
fation, which is a very common cafe, as afking, 
if you had killed that man ? You anfwered, a 
robber : and if you had taken forcible pofieffion 
of that piece of ground ? You anfwered, my own. 

The dialogue arifing from queftions and an- 
fwers to one’s-felf, has ufually an agreeable effeft, 
as in Cicero for Ligarius : “ Before whom is it 
that I fo fpealc ? Before Caefar, who, tho’ he well 
knew what I faid, yet reftored me to the republic 
before he had feen me.” The interrogation in his 
oration for Ccelius is otherwife couched, as fup- 
pofed coming from an indifferent perfon : cc one 
will fay : Is this your morality ? Is it thus you 
inftrudt youth ?” And the reft of this pafiage, to 
which he anfwers : “ For my part, good firs! 
if any one had that ftrength of mind, that virtu¬ 
ous and chafte difpofition, &c.” To afk, 0nd to 
anfwer direflly, without waiting for the party’s 
explaining himfelf, is another form of interroga¬ 
tion : “ Did not you fay you wanted a houle ? 
but you had one. Did you not fay you had more 
than enough of money ? But you wanted money.” 
Some call this figure * fubjedtion. . 

The prevention, which is called p'rolepfis, has 
a wonderful effect in a pleading, by anticipating 
what the adverfary may objeft againft us. It is 
ufed in moft parts of an oration, but efpecially iri 
the exordium. . 

* A Cub-joining, or annexing of the anfwer. 

The 
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• The dubitation is a figure that makes the ora¬ 
tor to be believed in fome meafure, when he pre¬ 
tends to be at a lofs how to begin, and where to 
end •, what he ought to fay, or what he ought to 
be Client upon. Examples of this figure occur 
every where, but one will be fufficient: “ For * 
my part, I confefs, I know not on what fide to 
turn myfelf. Shall I deny that the judges were fo 
infamous as to fuffer themfelves to be corrupted, 
&c.” . 

The communication is not very different from 
the prolepfis, when we either confult the adverfa- 
ries themfelves, as Domitius Afer in his defence 
of Cloantilla : “ In her prefent diftrefs, fhe nei¬ 
ther knows what may be permitted a woman, nor 
what is becoming in a wife. Chance perhaps has 
brought you here together, to rid her of her em- 
baraffment. You, her brother ! Ye, the friends 
of her father ! What are you pleafed to advife her 
to do, and how to behave ?” Or, we deliberate, 
as it were, with the judges, which is commonly 
done: “ What do you advife?” And, “ I afk 
you what ought to be done ?” As Cato : “ Pri¬ 
thee, tell me, if you were in the fame fituation, 
what elfe would you have done ?” And in an¬ 
other place : “ Remember, that the common in- 
tereft is concerned, and that you are made judges 
in the matter.” 

But fometimes making a communication we 
add fomething unexpected to it, which in itfelf is 
a figure ; as Cicero does againft -f Verres : “ What 
next? What, think you, he has been further guilty 
.of ? Perhaps fome theft, fome rapine ?” Then 
* Pro Cluent. n. 4. f Vcrr. v:i. 10 • 

9. when. 
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when he had long kept in fufpenfe the minds bf 
the judges, he added a crime by far more heinous. 
This Celfus calls * fuftentation, of which there 
are two forts for, on the contrary, having often 
filled minds with the expectation of mighty mat¬ 
ters, we defcend to fomething, either of little mo¬ 
ment, or no way criminal. But as this ufually 
happens not fo much by communication, others 
have called it a paradox, which is fomething that 
was little expeCled. . 

Permiffion derives a!mod from the fame fource 
as communication, by leaving fome things to the 
arbitration of the judges, and fome others occa- 
lionally to that of the adverfaries. . 

II. The figures, which are calculated for en¬ 
livening and giving ftrength to the pafiions, are 
founded chiefly on a fort of pretence ; for we of¬ 
ten pretend anger, joy, fear, admiration, grief, 
indignation, wilhes, and the like. Whence thofe 
fayings : £c Now 1 find myfelf quite free and at 
eafe ; now I draw breath ; and all’s well •, and 
what madnefs is this ? And O Times ! O Man¬ 
ners ! And Unhappy Man that I am ! My tears 
are dried up, and yet my heart is pierced with the 
fharpeft forrow.” Some call thefe laft examples 
exclamation, and give them a place among the fi¬ 
gures of fpeech. But all fentiments of this fort, 
when they proceed from real feelings of the mind, 
are not figurative in the fenfe we now fpeak of * 
yet are fo undoubtedly when feigned, and the work 
of art. 

The fame may be faid of the open way of fpeak- 
ing, which j- Cornificius calls freedom of fpeech, 

* A forbearance or delay. t Rhet. iv. 48—51. 

and 
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and the Greeks rc-*ppV*'*. For what is lefs figura¬ 
tive than true liberty ? Yet under it does adula¬ 
tion lurk frequently. When Cicero fays for Li- 
garius : “ The war being declared, Csefar, and 
hoftilities already commenced, without the leafi: 
compulfion, but out of my own pure will, I en¬ 
gaged in that party which was againfl: you he 
not only excules Ligarius by fhewing himfelf more 
culpable, but could not alfo pafs a greater com¬ 
mendation on the conqueror’s clemency. And 
when he fays : “ Declare the truth, Tubero. what 
other was our defign in taking up arms againfl: 
Caefar, than to have it in our power to do what 
he has done ?” Thus does he give an admirable 
turn to the matter, to make both caufes good j 
and he gains the benevolence of him, whofe caufe 
in the main was bad. 

The profopopeia, which confifts in the repre¬ 
sentation of perfons, is a bolder figure, and, as 
Cicero fays, requires great , powers of eloquence. 
It diverfifies and animates the difcourfe in a won¬ 
derful manner. By ir, we lay open the moft fecret 
r,i thoughts of our adveffaries, and as if they were 
communicating them to one another; and this 
will not be fo devoid of credibility, if we fuppofe 
them to have fpoken things, which they rationally 
fnay have thought of. By it alfo, with the fame 
face of probability, we introduce ourfeivcs fpeak- 
ing to others, and others among themfelves ; and 
to give the more weight to J counfel, exhortation. 


* See Vcrr. vii. n. 103. 

+ See pro Mil. n. 09, ico. 
,si. 71, 72. and 77 , 78. 

t Sec pro Curl. n. 33, 36. 
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cenfure, complaint, praife, pity, we put them in 
the mouths of fuch as they may fuit. We even 
by it, become ftill more adventurous, ufing the 
interpofition of the Gods, and fummoning the 
* dead out of their graves. It lends too a voice to 
*f* cities and nations. . 

But in giving fpeech to things which nature 
makes no allowance for, the figure may be (often- 
ed in this manner: tc Indeed J if the country, 
which is far dearer to me than my own life, if all 
Italy, if the whole republic, lliould fo fpeak to 
me-, Marcus Tullius, what are you doing?” Or, 
in this ether, which is fomewhat bolder: § “ Your 
country, Cataline, which fo pleads, and thus ta¬ 
citly addrefles herfelf to you : for fome years pad 
no atrocious crime has exifted but by your fchem- 
ing.” We alfo with very good effedt pretend 
fometimes to have before our eyes the images of 
things or perfons, and admire that the adverfaries 
or judges are not the fame way affedted j as : ec I 
think I fee,” and “ do not you think you fee ?” 
But fidtions of this kind mud be fupported by an 
extraordinary force of eloquence; for things falfe 
and naturally incredible, mull either make a (Long¬ 
er impreffion upon us, becaufe they exceed truth j 
or they mud be coniidered as nugatory, by being 
not true. . 

We often give bodily forms to imaginary 
things, as Virgil does to Fame > and Prodi- 

* See pro Ccel. n. 33. Rhet. 1. iv. n. 67. 

+ See Catil. i. n. 18 and 27. 1. iv. Rhet. n. 67. 

t Cat. i. 2? . 

§ Cat. i. r8. 

q JEa. iv. 474. 
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cus jn * Xenophon, to Pleafure and Virtue •, and 
F.nnius to L.ife and Death, whole contefls he de- 
fcribes in one of his fatires. 

The difcourfc, turned from the judge, and there’ 
fore called apoflrophe, is of Angular efficacy, whe¬ 
ther we attack the advevfary, as : “ Tubcro, what 
was your naked fvvord doing in the battle of Phar- 
falia ?” Or, turn to fome invocation, as : ** O 
ye f Alban monuments and groves'.” Or, im¬ 
plore the fuccour of the laws to make the infracftor 
of them more odious, as : “ O % Porcian, and 
Sempronian laws !” . . 

As to the figure, which paints the tilings we 
fpeak of, and places them, as Cicero fays, before 
our eyes, it happens whenever inflead of relating 
Amply a fa£t, we rather ffiew how it palled, not 
in a general way, but in all its particular circum- 
ftances. This article in the laft book I placed 
under evidence, the name which Celfus has given 
to that Agure. By others it is called hypotypofis, 
and deAned by them a reprefentation of things fo 
expreffed by words, as to feem rather to be feen, 
than heard : § “ Inflamed with a wicked and mad 
intention, he himfelf came into the Forum-, his 
eyes fparkled with rage, and cruelty flood flaring 
in every feature of his face.” Here vve are led to 
imagine* not only what has been or is tranfucled j 

* Xenophon isa /xi/vp. | 3 . relates how Prndicus had imagined, 
the figures of Pleafure and Virtue, converfing with Hercules 
in folitude, ohe of which counfelled him to exert himfelf in 
heroic deeds, and the other invited him to the eafe and indo¬ 
lence of life. 

+ Pro Mil. 85. 

t Verr. vii. 161. 

$ Verr, vii. 105, and 160. 
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but alfo what will be, and the confequences that 
are likely to enfue. Of all this Cicero gives us an 
admirable example in that part of his oration for* 
Milo, where he reprefents what Clodius would 
have done, if he could have forced himfelf into the 
pretorfhip. . 

Some have called the irony, di (Emulation 
which term not appearing fully expreffive of the 
force and extent of this figure, we fhall content 
ourfelves, as we have chiefly hitherto done, with 
the Greek appellation. The irony therefore, which 
is confidered as a figure, is not much different in 
its genus from that which is a trope. In both we 
muft underftand the contrary of what is faid; but by 
attentively confidering the fpecies, it will be eafy 
to find a difference between them. 

Firft, becaufe the trope is more openand 
though it fays one thing and means another, yet 
it does not difguife this meaning, every particular 
in it being almoft quite plain and intelligible, as in- 
thefe words of Cicero to -j- Catalinc: “ By whom 1 
rejefted, you went to your companion, that ho¬ 
ned: man, Marcellus.” The whole irony is in the 
words, “ that honed: man,” whence, fecondly, 
the trope is fhorter. But in the figure, there is a- 
diffembling of the whole intention, more apparent 
than real; fo that there the divcrfity lies in words, 
and here in fenfe, as is common in joking. Even 
lbmetimes all the proofs of a caufe, and the whole 
life of a perfon is an irony. Such feemed that of 
Socrates, who affumed the character of one ap¬ 
pearing as ignorant, and the admirer of others 

* N. 67, and S8—50. f Cat. i. 19. 

' 6 deemed 
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deemed as wife. In fhort, the irony becomes a 
figure by a chain of feveral other ironies, which 
taken feparately would be but tropes, juft as a con¬ 
tinuation of metaphors makes an allegory. . 

There is an irony, when wefeem to give an or¬ 
der, or authorize apermiflion, which we have no 
manner of inclination to j as:. 

Away for Latium by the winds j go feelc 
Thy kingdom o’er the waves. Trapp. 

And when we grant our adverfaries an advantage 
we fhould not be glad to find acknowledged in 
them. This conceftion is the more taunting and 
farcaftic, when the advantage is quite our own, and 
not the adverfary’s : 

•f* And me do thou arraign 
Of cowardice, thou, Drances ; when thy hand 
Such heaps of flaughter’d Trojans Iliall have 
rais’d, 

And all with martial trophies deck’d the fields. 

Trapp. 

Or, on the contrary, when we impute, as it were, 
to ourfelves a fault, which we have not been guilty 
of, and of which the fhame falls upon our adver¬ 
saries : 

X Yes, I conduced th’ adult’rer of Troy 
To ravage Sparta. Trapp. 

In fine, this faying of one thing and meaning an¬ 
other, is not merely confined to perfons, but may 
be extended to things, as appears from the whole 

* ^En, iv. 381. f JEn. xi. 383. % JEn. x. 91. 

I 3 exordium 
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exordium of Cicero’s oration for Ligarius, and 
fome exclamations extenuating the importance of 
the fubjedt, as £e forfooth! O good gods!” and 

* Belike the gods are wond’roufly concern’d 

For his affairs-, that care dilturbs their reft. . 

Trapp. 

The apofiopefis, called by Cicero retigentia, is very 
proper for pointing out the emotions of paffions; 
of anger, as; 

■f- Whom I. . . . but firft ’ds fit we Pnould 
compofe 

The troubled ocean. Trapp. 

Or, of cautioufnefs, and, as it were, fome fcruple: 
£c Do you think he ever would prefume to make 
mention of that law which Clodius prides himfelf in 
being the author of, whilft Milo was living, not to 
fay whilft he was conful ? For our parts, I be¬ 
lieve there is not one of us all, who ... I dare 
not explain myfelf.” Demofthenes exprefles him¬ 
felf much in the fame way in the exordium of his 
pration for Ctefiphon. . 

The imitation of the manners of others, com¬ 
monly called ethopeia, and by fome mimefis, may 
now have a place among the {lighter paffions. I t 
moftly confifts in eluding but is equally appli¬ 
cable to fadts and fayings. In reprefenting fadts, 
it retains much of the nature of the hypotipofis. In 
regard to fayings, the' following example occurs 
in J Terence: £ ‘ Yes, madam, how well I knew 
What a pretty ftory you intended to tell me. A 

* JEn. iv. 379. ^ iEn. i. 139. 

t Eunuch, a& i. fc. 2. v. 75. 

little 
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little girl was carried away by Health from hence; 
my mother brought her up as her own; fhe was 
called my filler; I want to have her out. of the 
captain’s hands, to reftore her to her parents.” . 

There are figures a-kin to this, which prove 
very agreeable, are a recommendation of the ora¬ 
tor’s abilities on account of the variety he intro¬ 
duces, and are likewife naturally of much fervice 
to the caufe he has undertaken, in making him 
lefs fufpedted by the judge, from the air of fim- 
plicity and want of preparation he gives his dif- 
courfe. This happens, when he either feems to 
retraft, as Cicero pleading for Caetius: “ Why 
have I introduced fo grave a perfonage ?” Or “ I 
have hit upon the very thing without thinking of 
it.” Or pretends to be embaraffed about finding 
what to fay, as: “What remains yet?” And, 

“ Have I forgot any thing ?” Or, as Cicero fays 
againft Verres: c< If I remember well, I have one 
more crime of that nature to lay before you and 
“ One thing makes me remember another,” 

Hence arife many pleafing tranfitions, though 
indeed the tranfition is not a figure. Cicero, hav¬ 
ing related the example of Pifo, who, though 
feated in his tribunal, was fo indifcreet as to order 
a goldfmith to make him a ring; and as if this 
behaviour had recalled to his mind another of 
Verres, he * added: “ Now, as I lpoke of a 

ring, I call to mind a thing that had intirelv ef- 
caped my memory. How many honed: men are 
there, do you think, whofe fingers Verres robbed 
of gold rings ?” Sometimes alio an ignorance in 


I 4 ^ 
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Certain things is affected, as : * tc Who did they 
fay was the artificer of thefe flatties? Who muft 
he have been ? Yes, it is very right they faid it 
■Was Polycletus.” This manner is available to 
Jnore than one purpofe; for'often an orator ap¬ 
pearing to have one thing in view, effedts another, 
as here Cicero, by reproaching Verres with his 
pafiion for ftatues and- paintings, is aware that the 
fame be not imputed to himfelf. And when f De- 
iriofthenes fwore by the manes of the brave citi¬ 
zens who were flain in the battles of Marathon and 
Salamis, his defign was to foften in the mind of 
the Athenians, the idea entertained to his own dif- 
paragement, of the unfortunate battle at Che- 
tonea. . 

The emphafis rnay alfo have a place among the 
figures of thoughts, when from feme expreffion 
fomething concealed is underftood, as when Dido 
fays in j: Virgil, 

Could not I have lived 
Free, like the favages, without a crime. 

Free from the nuptial bed? And ne’er have 
known 

Such plagues as thefe are. Trapp. 

For though fhe complains of infelicity in marriage, 
it appears notwithftanding that her affedtion for 

* Verr.vi. n. 5. 

•f For Cteiiphon. At Cheronea, a town of Boeotia, Philip, 
kin" of the Macedonians, conquered the Athenians. From that 
battle Demofthenes, having thrown away-his buckler, made 
his efcape. But Miltuides, in Marathon, a plain of the Athe¬ 
nian territory, conquered the army of Darius, king of the 
Perfians ; and Themillocles in the freights of Salamis deliroy- 
ed the armament of Xerxes. 

' t -®n. iv. 550. . ; 
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iEneas has fo far the afcendant over her, as to in¬ 
duce her to think, that life is but melancholy and 
brute-like, without the fweets of conjugal fociety. 
Ovid furnifhes us with another example of this 
fort, in which the meaning is deeper concealed. 
It is where Myrrha, declaring to her nurfe the 
pafiion flie had conceived for her own father, cries 
but, fpeaking of her mother,, 

* Happy woman, to have fuch a hufband! 

III. A-kin to this -f is the figure or indeed the 
fame, which we now make great ufe of. It will 
therefore be expected I fhould animadvert fome- 
thing on it. Its defign is, to have what we do not 
exprefs, fufpefted or guefiedatj and this, not the 
reverfe of what we fay, as in the irony, but fome- 
thing latent, which the auditor is to difcover. Our 
declaimers particularly are exceeding fond of this 
figure, and think it almoft the only that dderves 
to be fo called : whence the controvcrfies called fi¬ 
gurative. Its ufe is for any of the three following 
purpofes; either thatit is not fate to exprels openly 
bur thoughts; or, thatit is not decent fo to do ; 
or, that hereby they will be more linking in point 
of beauty, novelty, or variety, than they would in 
a direbl and plain way. 

I. In the firll cafe, it is frequently adopted for 
fcholaltic exercifes. . But the bufinefs of the bar 
never implies this necefiity of iilence. It may, in¬ 
deed, fomething like it, but more difficult to be 

* Metam. x. 4ZZ. 

t This whole pafia^e is from a treatife of Dennis of Hali- 
camaflus, wherein he (peaks of figurative controvcrfies. 
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rightly managed, when a caufe cannot, be gained, 
without giving offence to powerful perfons of an 
oppofite intereft. Upon fuch an occafxon this fi¬ 
gure may be ufed, but fparingiy and with cir- 
cumfpedtion-, for an offence, though ever fo cau- 
tioufly intended, is always an offence, and the 
very inftant the figure is * underftood, all the ad¬ 
vantage expe£ted from it is loft. For which rea- 
fon fome rejetft all this artifice, whether underftood 
or not. But moderation may be kept, fo far 
as keeping the figure from becoming mani- 
feft. The contrary will happen, if the figure is 
made up of doubtful and equivocal words, as in 
regard to a daughter-in-law, fufpefted of crimi¬ 
nal conversation with her hufband’s father. The 
fon fays, “ I married a wife, who proved not dif- 
agreeable to my father.” . The matter icfelf muft 
lead the judge to fufpccl its nature, and all other 
embaraffments muft be removed, that this only 
might remain ; to which paffions will much con¬ 
tribute, and pronunciation interrupted by filence, 
and long paufes. So it will come to pafs, that the 
judge fet on queft of that I know not what, which 
he would not believe if he had heard if, will be¬ 
lieve it, when he imagines the difeovery to be the 
efi'eft of his own fagacity. 

But whatever precautions we have recourfe to 
in thefe figures, they ought not to be frequent; as 
fo they become too glaring, and not lefs forfeit all 
credibility than difguft minds. Shame will not be 
fo much confidered as a motive againft fpeaking 

* Tf as we proceed, the figure thould be more liable to be 
diicovered. it would ioie the name of a figure. For art ceafes 
lq be art, fo loon a* it appears. 

openly, 
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openly, as diffidence. In fhort, the belt way to 
make the judge think well of this figurative man¬ 
ner, will be if he can fancy we have a reluctance 
to fpeak out. I met with fome of this difpofition 
in the courfe of my pleadings, and happened alfb 
to be engaged in a caufe, a thing more rare, 
which I found could not be gained without this 
ftratagem. I defended a woman, faid to have 
fubftituted a will in the place of her hufband’s. It 
is true, that whilft her hufband was on the point of 
expiring, ffie had concerted an agreement with the 
appointed heirs, who in virtue of a deed, attefted 
by their hand-writing, obliged themfelves to make 
over to her the hufDand’s effects: for, as by law 
fhe could not be his heir, the expedient of this 
private feoffment of trufi: was devifed for putting 
her in poffeffion. It was eafy to bring the contro- 
verfy to an iffue by an open declaration of what 
had paffed, but in fuch cafe the inheritance was 
fubjeft to confifcation. It was therefore my bufi- 
nefs fo to manage the matter, that the judges 
might underftand what was done, and the inform¬ 
ers not have it in their power to avail themfelves of 
any thing that was faid. Both accordingly fuc- 
ceeded to my wifh: and to avoid the imputation 
of vanity, I would not have mentioned this affair, 
were it not to fhew, that even at the bar fome ufe 
might be likewife made of thefe figures. 

There are things, however, fo hard to be prov¬ 
ed, that it is much better to infinuate them in this 
figurative manner. Thus like a hidden weapon 
will they fometimes dart in, and cannot be extract¬ 
ed, as not appearing. But if you fhould fay the 

fame 

2 
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fame openly, of courfe they are contradicted, and 
you are obliged to prove then). 

2. If a refpeCt for perfons makes thefe figures 
jneceffary, which is the fecond cafe I mentioned, we 
mult be the more cautious in what we fay, as 
fhame lays a greater reftraint than fear on the in¬ 
genuous mind. And here the judge is to believe 
that we induftrioufiy cover what we know, and 
that we check, as it were, our words, which are 
for breaking out from us by the force of truth. 
For will not they againft whom we fpeak, or the 
judges, or the auditory, lefs hate our defire of tra¬ 
ducing a refpeCtable character, if they believe it is 
with regret we proceed to do fo ? Or what figni- 
fies how a thing is laid, fo its nature and our in¬ 
tention are underftood ? . . 

Of a fimilar tendency are thofe celebrated fi¬ 
gures among the Greeks, by which are mollified 
the ideas of certain things that would otherwife ap¬ 
pear harfh and ungrateful. Themiftocles being to 
induce the Athenians to defert their city, defired 
them “ To leave it as a depofite in the hands of 
the Gods,” becaufe deferting it would convey ra¬ 
ther too difagreeable an idea. Another being to 
counlel an expedient towards defraying the charges 
of the war, which was coining down their gold 
flames of Victory, turned the matter thus: “ We 
muft make ufe of our Victories.” This whole 
manner is much in the (train of allegory, faying 
one thing and intending to have another under¬ 
stood. 

There is another quellion concerning thefe fi¬ 
gures, and this is, how they ought to be anfwer- 
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fed ? Some are of opinion they ought to be laid 
open, like a wound, in order to cure its latent 
vice. This indeed, fhould be commonly done, 
as no other defence can be made, efpecially when 
thefe figures become the objcfl of the -debate. But 
when they confift merely of a matter of obloquy, 
it will be a point of good confidence riot to under¬ 
hand, or pay any attention to them. Still when 
the hints are fo frequent that we cannot help fak¬ 
ing notice of them, it is quite neceffary to infife 
that the adverfaries fiiould declare openly if they 
dare, that I know not what, they want to fignify 
.in fo oblique a manner; or at leaft fhould not re¬ 
quire, that the judges might not only underhand, 
but alfo believe, what themfelves have not the 
confidence to l'peak out. . 

The third purpofe of thefe figures, is for illus¬ 
trating and beautifying the difeourfe. Cicero ob- 
fierves, as his opinion, that this does not fall upon 
the point contefted between the parties; and fiuch 
is that himfelf ufes againft * Clodius : “ Having 
an exadt knowledge of all our facrifices, he made 
no doubt but he fiiould eafily appeafe the gods.” . . 
Some of thefe figures alfo are founded upon a play 
of words, but are the mod trivial of all, though 
Cicero fays of Clodia, “ That (lie was rather the 
friend than the enemy of all men.” . . 

* This was a tacit reproach to Clodius for his impudence in 
daring to enter the place where the Roman ladies celebrated 
the inylleries of the goddefs Bona, to which no men were ever 
allowed accefs ; and hence Cicero likewife facetioully hints, 
that he had a thorough knowledge of the inylierious rites of 
all their facrifices. 


c ii a p: 
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CHAP. III. 

Of the Figures of Words. 

I. There are two kinds of thefe figures. The one 
grammatical. The praife of thefe figures. Some 
examples are produced. II. The other rhetorical ; 
which happens , x. By adding. Duplication. Ana¬ 
phora. Epijlrophe. Symploce. Repetition , which 
is of various forts. Epanalepfis. Epanados. Polyp - 
toton. Anadiplofis. Synonymy. Expolilion. Poly- 
fyndeton. Gradation. 2. By fubtraSiing. Synec¬ 
doche , or Elleipfis. Afyndeton. Zw^!wyy.evov, or 
AdjunSHon. 3. Or by fimilitude : Paronontafia. 
Antanaclafis. Or by equality : -ndyurov. o/AotoT&eulou* 
c^pioVloTov. la-oxuXov. Or by contraries: antitheton . 
III. How figures are to be ufed. 

I. npHE figures of words have been always iri 
-®“ a fludtuating condition, changing con* 
tinually according as ufe gives them its fanctiom 
If we therefore compare our old language with the 
new, whatever almoft we now fpeak will be found 
a figure, as cC huic rei invidere,” and not as all 
the ancients and Cicero efpecially expreffed it, 
** hanc rem j” and tC incumbere illi,” for ct in 
ilium j” “ plenum vino,” for “ viniand “ huic 
adulari,” for cC huncand an infinity of others 
now ufed: but I wifh we have not innovated for 
the worfe. There are, however, two kinds of 
figures for words: the firft, properly ways of 
fpeaking; the fecond, more immediately regard¬ 
ing compofition : and though both equally belong. 

ter 
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to the art of oratory, we may call the firft gram¬ 
matical figures, and the fecond rhetorical. 

The firft fpring from the fame fources which the 
vices or folecifms of ipeech do. For each figure 
would be a folecifm, if it fell from us inadvert¬ 
ently, and was not defignedly fought after ; but 
authority, antiquity, cuftom, and often fome par¬ 
ticular reafon, moft commonly ftandup in its de¬ 
fence. It is therefore a perfection by receiving a 
turn from the plain and direCt way of fpeaking, fo 
that this turn can be juftified by fome plaufible 
motive. However, in one thing particularly it is 
of great utility, by banifhing the loathing that is 
created from a too uniform manner of fpeaking, 
and preferving us from a common and vulgar 
{train of exprdlion: which if one ufes lparingly, 
and as the matter {hall feem to require, it will be 
the more deleCtable, as exalted by a fort of fea- 
foning ; but too much affectation will immediately 
forfeit all thole charms of variety. Some figures 
indeed are fo generally received, that they lcarce 
now retain the name of figures. Their ufe there¬ 
fore may be the more frequent, becaufe the ear by 
being accuftomed to them, muft remark them 
lefs; whereas the more extraordinary fort of fi¬ 
gures, and placed beyond the reach of common 
ufe, and confequently more noble, as they flatter 
the ear by the graces of novelty, fo they grate 
upon it to fatiety from being much ufed, Ihewing 
at the fame time that they do not flow naturally 
from the fpeaker, but that they are far-fetched, 
and drawn out, and heaped together from all their 
lurking holes. 


Figures 
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Figures become fo in a variety of ways, and 
the gender of nouns is productive of them. “ Oc- 
culis capti talpae” and “ timidi dams” are faid by 
Virgil; but there is a realon for this, becaufe 
both fexes are comprehended under the noun i'ub- 
ftantive common. Verbs alfo are figurative, 
■when one of a pafilve termination is put for a verb 
aftive, as * “ Fabricatus eft gladium,” and ‘ c ini- 
micos punitus eft;” which is lefs furprifing, be¬ 
caufe it is of the nature of verbs to exprefs often 
in an aCtive way what is paffive, as “ vapulo,” 
and in a paffive what is aCtive, as “ arbitror, fuf- 
picor.” There are therefore frequent permuta¬ 
tions, and many have both terminations with the 
fame fignification, as cc luxuriatur, luxuriat-, fluc- 
tuatur, fluCtuat; aflentior, aflentio; revertor, re- 
verto.” There are figures likewife in numbers, 
either when the plural is joined to the lingular, as' 
** Gladio pugnaciffima gens, Romani,” in which 
<c gens” a collective noun, is equivalent to the 
plural number: or, when the Angular is joined to 
the plural, as 

“ T Quoi non rifere parentes, 

Nec deus hunc menia, dea nec dignata cubili’ 
eft.” 

B’efides thefe, other figures are made out of the 

* Pro Mil. 33. 

•f Thefe verfes have much puzzled grammarians. Many 
think cui (hould be read in the dative fingular; but Quintilian 
takes it in the nominative plural, and immediately fubjoins 
hunc for bos. See Ruxus on this paHsge of Virgil, Eclog. iv. 
v. 6z. 

.change 
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change of the parts of fpeech, as by putting an 
infinitive for a noun. 

Et noftrum iftud vivere trifle 

Afpexi: Pep.s. Sat. i. v. io. 

Where £c viram” is underfirood for vivere : ,J 
cr, a verb for a participle, as 

“ '* Magnum dat ferre talentum ■/’ 

Here “ ferre’’ is ufed for “ ferendumand A 
participle for a verb, as “ volo datum,” for 
4 ‘ dari.” . . 

Thefe figures, and the like, made out of a 
word either changed, added, retrenched, or tranf- 
pofed, have this peculiar to them, that they ex¬ 
cite the auditor’s attention and do not fufrer it to 
tool; and from their refemblance to faults, are 
productive of the like grateful effeCts as act’d in 
meats, which fometimes quickens the taflc, and 
Revives the appetite. This will happen to be lo, 
if their number is not too great, if they are not 
of the fitme kind, if they are not crouded upon 
One another, and if they are not frequently tiled •, 
becaufe their fewnefs, as well as variety, will pre¬ 
vent their being loathed. 

II. The rhetorical figures of words are more 
frnarc and lively, not only adminiftering graces 
to elocution, but alfo beauty and llrength to 
thoughts. 

i. Some of thefe are by addition, among which 
we may firft confider the repetition of a word. 
For a word is *}* repeated, fometimes to ilrengthen 


* JEa. v. 248. 


•J- Geminatio. 


V01.. II. 


and 
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and enlarge the fenfe, as ce I * killed, I killed, 
not a fpurius Melius:” the firfl: “ 1 killed” only 
fhews, the fecond afErms. Or, fbmetimes, to de¬ 
note a fentiment of companion, as 

•f Ah! Corydon, Corydon-, what frenzy turns 
thy brain ? Trapp. 

The fame figure is fbmetimes ironically applied 
for depreciating a thing, and feems to have force 
and vehemence, when intermixed with exclama¬ 
tion : “ I J have feen, O the indignity! I have 
feen the great Pompey’s goods fold at a public auc¬ 
tion.”—“ You § live, whatr you live, not to re¬ 
form your conclude, but to become every day 
more audacious.” 

To infill upon a thing the fame i] word '13 feveral 
times repeated, either. in the beginning, as : 

“ Are you regardlefs of the armed force kept a- 
bout the palace, regardlefs of the city-watch, re- 
gardlefs of the fears of the people, regardlefs of the 
opinion all good men entertain of you, regardlefs 
of this fo well fortified place for holding the fe- 
nate, regardlefs of the looks and tacit condemna¬ 
tion of all the fen a tor 3, who now fit round you?” 

Or, in the ** end, as: “ Who -fr required 
thefe witneilcs ? Appius. Who produced them ? 
Appius. 

This example belongs alfo to another figure, 
in which the fame words begin and end each ar- 


* Pro Mil. n. 7 
X Philip, ii. 64. 

** Epillrop’ae. 
Tt. Sirapioc?. 


t Eciog. i. 69. 
§ Car. i. 4. 

«l Cat. i. 1. 
tt Pro Mil. 59. 


tides'; 
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tide; as 11 Who and who? Appius and Appius.” 
Of which kind is the following : tc Who * often 
broke their treaties? The Carthaginians. Who 
waged a cruel war in Italy ? The Carthaginians. 
Who laid wade Italy ? The Carthaginians. Who 
fue for pardon? The Carthaginians.” 

In parallels or companions, the fird -{- words 
of every member are ufually made to anfwer each 
other alternately ; tc You J rife before day to give 
advice to thofe who come to confult you : he, to 
hade with his army where he intends to march. 
You are rouzed by the crowing of the cock : he; 
by the found of trumpets. You know how to 
condudt a pleading: he, to draw tip an army in 
order of battle. You attend to the welfare of your 
clients : he, to the fecurity of cities and camps.’* 
Not contented with fchefe graces, the orator gives 
a turn to the fame figure, and proceeds thus : 

He knows how to protect us from the invafions 
of the enemy; you, to defend us from the incle- 
fnency of the feafons : he is experienced in the art 
for extending our frontiers ; you in the art of go? 
verning people.” 

The middle may be alfo made to anfwer the 
beginning; as: 

- -— § Thee Angina's wood deplor’d. 

Thee Fucirius within his cryftal dream. 

Or the end; as: “ This || fliip laden with Si-’ 
cilian booty ; and die herlelf a part of the booty.” 

* Rliet. iv. 20. f Rcpction of various forts. 

t Pro Mur. 22. § JEn. vii. 739. 

J| Verr. vii. 43. 

K 2 No 
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No one has doubted but that the middles might be 
like wife made to anfwer each other. 

The * beginning and end anfwer alfo, as: 
et Many and terrible punifhments were invented 
for parents, and for relations, many." 

That too is a kind of repetition, which on men- 
tioning two forts of things or pcrfons, rel'umes 
and fpeaks of them feparately. 

-f Thence Iphitus, and Pelias, with myfelfi, 
’Were hurried : Iphitus, infirm with age, 

And Pelias, by a wound Ulyffes gave. 

Trapp. 

This figure is called by the Greeks j; E-rrAoJ^and 
by the Latins “ Regreffio,” and by it not only in 
the fame, but all'o in a different fenfe, the fame 
words have a contrary fignification; as “ The § 
dignity of the princes was almoft equal, but per¬ 
haps that of thofe'who followed was not equal.’’ 

This repetition is fometimes varied in cafes and 
genders, as-: “Great pains are required for be- 


* The epanalepfis is a repetition made in the beginning of 
the foregoing, and end of the following fentence : as iu Ci¬ 
cero’s oration for Marceilus, n. 17. Vidimus tuam •viiioriam 
praliorum ixitu ttrmsnaiaui : gladium -vagina vacuum in urbe ncn 


f JEn. 5i. 435. 

t The epanoaos is properly, when we run over the fame, 
reading the words in a tranfpofed order, as in Cic. pro L. 
Man. n. 67. Ecquam putatis civitaltm pacalam fuijf-, qua h- 
cvp-ts Jit P Ecquam locuplitim, qua illis pacata £e videatur ? 
And Paterculus, 1. ii. c. 117. lays of Varus, the prsefeft of 
Syria: quam (/>. o-vinciam) pauper di-vitem ingrejfus, dives paupe- 
rem rtliquit. 

§ P10 Lig. 19. Here it may not be amifs to remark, that 
fome of thele figures, for which Latin examples are quoted, 
cannot be made to appear in a fatisfa&ory manner in the tranf- 
. latiou. 
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coming eloquent ; it is a great thing.” . . “ Is this 
your father ? Do you call him father ? Are you 
the fon of this father?” When this figure is varied 
only in the cafes, it is called Polyptoton. . . 

The lafl word of the foregoing lentence, and 
the ftrfl: of the following, is often the fame. This 
figure is ufed pretty much in poetry ; 

* You (hall for Gallus dignify this verfe, 

Gallus, for whom my friendlhip grows each 

hour. Trapp. 

And not feldom in oratory: “ Pie lives, notwith- 
ftanding : what ? he lives! yes, and has the im¬ 
pudence to come into the fenate-houfe.” . . 

Words ■f* alfo of the fame fignification are muf- 
tered together, as : “ Since it is fo, Cataline, pro¬ 
ceed as you began : quit at length the city ; the 
gates are open, begone.;” and in another oration 
agamft the fame: “ He departed, he is gone, he 
broke out, he made his efcape.” . . 

Not words only, but $ thoughts, all directed to 
the fame purpofe, are aflembled together, as: ■“ It 
was the profligacy of thought, and a certain dark- 
nefs that hides the deformity of wicked a£ts, and 
the blazing firebrands of the Furies that egged him 
on.” . . Words and thoughts fignifyinc; the fame 
and different things, are aflembled in like manner 
together, as : £t 1 appeal to my enemies if all thefe 
particulars were not invefligated, difeovered, 

* Eclog. x. 72. 

f Synonimous, when many are brought together, fignify- 
ing the fame, or almoft the fame. 

X This figure is called expolitio. See Cic. pro Lig. n. 9. 
pro Mil. n. 10. It may alfo have a place among the figures of 
thoughts. 

K 3 laid 
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laid open, deftroyed, defaced, extinguifhed by 
pie.” . . 

This laft example forms alfo another figure, 
which from fupprefling conjunctions, is called dif- 
folution. It is of fervice, when we urge any thing 
in a warm and earned manner. For each particu¬ 
lar is inculcated, and the objeft in fome meafure 
multiplied; and it is ufed as well for thoughts as 
words. Cicero fpeaking againft the harangue of 
Metellus, fays: “ Upon the difcovery of the ac¬ 
complices, I had them laid under an arreft, well 
guarded, brought before the fenate,” and this 
whole pafiage. The figure contrary to this abounds 
with copulatives. The firlt is called afyndeton, 
and the fecond polyfyndeton. 

* The fhepherd all his fubftance with him brings. 

Itinerant; his weapons, houfe, and Gods, 

His trufty Spartan dog, and Cretian fhafts. . . 

Trapp, 

There is a coacervation in both examples of thefc 
figures, which, though oppofite, fpring from the 
fame fource, preffing home what we fay in a more 
lively manner, and making a fiiew of energy, and 
paffion, as it were, often breaking out. 

The gradation, which is called climax, by be¬ 
ing more open in its art, and having more affecta¬ 
tion, ought to be ufed but feldom. It belongs 
alfo to thofe figures that add, from repeating what 
has been faid, and refuming a part of what went 
before, in proceeding to fomething elfe. We have 

* TeSlumq'.tc, laremqt/e, armaque, amyclaumque cauem, crrjjam- 
qus pbarttram . Georg, iii. 544. 
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an example of it in the celebrated oration of De- 
mofthenes for Ctefiphon: “ So far from faying 
thefe things, I did not write concerning them -, and 
fo far from writing, I did not go by any deputa¬ 
tion to deliver them; and fo far from going by 
deputation, I did not counfel a fyllable of them to 
the Thebans.” We have alfo fume elegant ex¬ 
amples from the Latins: “ Scipio *' by his in- 

duftry acquired military experience-, his military 
experience begat for him glory ; and his glory, 
■envy.” 

2. Figures occafioned by the retrenching of a 
word, are commonly adopted for the fake of con- 
cifenefsand novelty. Of thefe firft is the "f" fynec- 
doche. . wherein the retrenched word is fufficient- 
ly underftood by the reft, as in Coelius againft 
Antony : “ The Greek all of flutter with joy.” 
As foon as we have heard thefe words, we per¬ 
ceive that “ began to be” is underftood. . The fe¬ 
cund figure of this fort is that whereby copulatives 
are fupprefled. It J has been juft mentioned. The 
third is called § adjunction, becaufe the fame word 
joins together feveral thoughts, which taken le- 
parately would each require it. This happens, by 
either prefixing a word to which the reft are refer¬ 
red, as-, [| “ Vicit pudorem libido, timorem auda- 
cia, rationem amentia,” Luft gained the afcend- 

* Rhet. iv. 34. 

•f The fynecdoche feems to be the fame as the elleipfis, to 
which is oppofed the pleonafmus. Httr.ccine hominem ? Hevic- 
cir.e iir.pudentiam ? Hanccine audnciam? In which we underhand 



§ tTwtQvytumn, 

jt Pro Cluent, 15. 
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laid open, deflroyed, defaced, extinguifhed by 
*ne.” . . 

This laft example forms alfo another figure, 
which from fupprefling conjunctions, is called dif- 
folution. It is of fervice, when we urge anything 
in a warm and earned manner. For each particu¬ 
lar is inculcated, and the objeCt in fome meafure 
multiplied; and it is ufed as well for thoughts as 
words. Cicero fpeaking againft the harangue of 
Metellus, fays: “ Upon the difcovery of the ac¬ 
complices, I had them laid under an arreft, well 
guarded, brought before the fenate,” and this 
whole pafiage. The figure contrary to this abounds 
with copulatives. The firll is called afyndcton, 
and the fecond polyfyndeton. 

* Thefhepherd all his fubftance with him brings. 

Itinerant; his weapons, houfe, and Gods, 

His trufty Spartan dog, and Cretian fhafts. . . 

Trapp, 

There is a coacervation in both examples of thefc 
figures, which, though oppofite, fpring from the 
fame fource, prefitng home what we fay in a more 
lively manner, and making a fiiew of energy, and 
paffion, as it were, often breaking out. 

The gradation, which is called climax, by be¬ 
ing more open in its art, and having more affecta¬ 
tion, ought to be ufed but feldom. It belongs 
alfo to thofe figures that add, from repeating what 
has been faid, and refuming a part of what went 
before, in proceeding to fomething elfe. We have 

* TcSlumquc, laremque, armaque, amyclaumque canem, crrjfam - 
jus pbarctram. Georg, iii. 344. 

m 
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an example of it in the celebrated oration of De- 
moflhenes for Ctefiphon: “ So far from faying 

thefe things, I did not write concerning them and 
fo far from writing, I did not go by any deputa¬ 
tion to deliver them; and fo far from going by 
deputation, I did not counfel a fyllable of them to 
the Thebans.” We have alfo fome elegant ex¬ 
amples from the Latins: “ Scipio * by his in- 

duftry acquired military experience; his military 
experience begat for him glory ; and his glory, 
■envy.” 

2. Figures occafioned by the retrenching of a 
word, are commonly adopted for the fake of con- 
cifenefs and novelty. Of thefe firfh is the \ fynec- 
doche. . wherein the retrenched word is fufficient- 
ly underftood by the reft, as in Coelius againft 
Antony: “ The Greek all of flutter with joy.” 
As foon as we have heard thefe words, we per¬ 
ceive that cc began to be” is underftood. . The fe¬ 
cund figure of this fort is that whereby copulatives 
are fupprefled. It J has been juft mentioned. The 
third is called § adjunction, becaufe the fame word 
joins together feveral thoughts, which taken le- 
parately would each require it. This happens, by 
either prefixing a word to which the reft are refer¬ 
red, as; |) “ Vicitpudorem libido, timorem auda- 
cia, rationem amentia,” Luft gained the afcend- 

* Rhet. iv. 34. 

f The fynecdoche feems to be the fame as the clleiplis, to 
which is oppofed the pleonaftnus. Hur.ccinc hominem ? Hanc- 
tir.e ur.pudentiam ? Hanccine audaciam? In which we underhand 

J Afyndcton. 

§ av » 

j| Pro Cluent. 15. 
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ant over modeffcy, impudence over fear, madnefs 
over reafcn.” Or making a word ferve for con¬ 
cluding many things as 2 * (£ Neque enim is es, 
Cacalina, ut te aut pudor unquam a turpitudine, 
aut rnerus a periculo, aut ratio a furore revocavc- 
rit.” ‘ c Thou art not indeed, Cataline, of fuch 
a difpofition as to make us think, that fhame will 
ever recall you from bafenefs, fear from danger, 
or reafon from madnefs.” There may be alio a 
middle word, which may ferve as a regimen to 
what goes before and follows. . . 

3. There is a third fort of figures, which by a 
.certain fimilarity in the found or jingle of words, 
or by words of the fame found, but of different 
fignificjtion, ftrike the ear of the auditor, and 
awake his attention. Of this kind is the paro- 
nomafia. . . and of like nature is the antanaclafis, 
which is the contrary fignification of the fame word. 
Proculeius charging his fon that he expedted his 
death v ct I do not expedt it,” anfwered the fon 2 
ce Aye, but I would have you expedl it,” faid the 
father. Sometimes the fignification of the words 
is different, but there is a fimilarity in found, as 
“ Film fupplicio afficiendum dicas, quern luppli- 
catione dignum judicaris.’’ The fame words be¬ 
come likewife of different fignifications by pro^ 

'•* Cat, i. 22. 

The paronoraafia, or agnominatio, forms a different 
thought by the adding, retrenching, tranfpofition, or change 
of tome or more letters. By adding, as in the Heaut. of Te¬ 
rence, attii fc. 2. y. 1 1 j Tibi erunt parata <verba, buic bomini 
rzie'beia By ' retrenching, Cic. Res mi'z invi/a •vifee Junt. 
A nd O fortunutam, vat am me confute Romani. By tranfpofition, 
Cic. 1. i ad Attic, ep. x. Conjul aut cm ipfe parmo animo 13 
f ra<u-. ; facie magis quam fac tits ridiculus. By changing, Phil, 
tit. 22. Ex oratcre aratorfaSui. 
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nouncing them long or fhort •, and in regard to a 
play of words, which are figurative in this man¬ 
ner, I mult fay, that even in matters of pleafant- 
ry they are very infipid; and I am furprifed how 
any could deliver precepts on them, examples of 
which I rather here quote for their being avoided 
than to recommend their imitation, as: “ Amari 
jucundum eft, fi curetur ne quid infit amari.” 
f ‘ Avium dulcedoad avium ducit.” . 

But there is greater elegance in the fimilarity of 
the words that are ufed for diftinguifhing the pro¬ 
priety of things, as : * “ Hanc reipublicae peftem 
paulifper reprimi, non in perpetuum comprimi 
pofife.” And in fuch as by prepofitions prefent a 
contrary fenfe, as : -f “ Non emiflus ex urbe, fed 
immifius in urbem efle videatur.” But when the 
figure is accompanied by a noble thought, then 
the thought and figure are equally beautiful, as.» 
f ‘ Emit morte immortalitatem.” The next ex¬ 
amples are nugatory and frivolous : “ Non J pi- 
fonum, fed piftorum,” and “ Ex oratore arator.’' 
But the worft of all are the following: “ Ne pa- 
tres confcripti videantur circunfcripti,” and “• Raro 
evenit, fed vehementer venit.” Thus it happens 
that fome energetic and fmart thought may receive 
a beauty that chimes in with the found of a word; 
and on this occafion why ftiould modcfty hinder me 
from producing an example in my own family ? 
One, who boafted he would fooner die in his em- 
baffy, than depart without executing the bufmefs 
he was charged with, my father faid to him when 
he had returned in a few days without doing any 

9 pat. i. 30. f Cat. i. 27, $ Philip, v. 22. 

thing. 
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thing, “ Non exigo uti immoriaris legation!, fed 
immorare.” Here the thought is Unking, and 
and the play of words is Id much the more agree¬ 
able, as not affecting, but as it were naturally oc¬ 
curring from the words and behaviour of the 
party. 

The ancients were very fond of thofe graces of 
eloquence which proceed from a jingle of words of 
an equal number of fyllables, and a ftmilar ca¬ 
dence. Gorgias wanted moderation in this refpect, 
and liberates in the earlier part of his life was much 
taken with it. It feems alfo that Cicero took 
fome delight in it-, but befides being referved in 
the purfuit of a tafte, which is not vicious but 
when carried to an exccfs, he had the art of illuf- 
trating thefe fuperficial beauties, and compenfat- 
ing their inanity by the force and lolidity of thought. 
In fhort, what in itfelf is a cold and empty af¬ 
fectation, appeals in native colours, as foon as 
the importance of thought inhances its value. 

There are nearly four ways of conducting this 
equal number of fyllables. The firfl, as often as 
a word is fought for of the fame quantity of fyl¬ 
lables with another, or not much greater; as: 
“ * Puppefque tute, pubefque tuorum.” And, 
“ Sic in hac calamitofa fama, quafi in aliqua per- 
niciofifiima flamma.” And, cc Non enim tam 
lpes laudanda, quam res eft.” Or, when the ter¬ 
mination is alike-, as : “ Non verbis, fed arrnis.” 
Tins has a beautiful effeCt when it falls in with a 
ftriking thought; as: “ Quantum poffis, in eo 

** JEn, i. 405. 
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femper experire ut profts.’’ And this is what mod 
take for the 7 rdpirov. 

The fecond confifts in a * fimilariry of cadence s 
whereby the end of two or more members of a pe-* 
riod found alike-, as: £c Non modo ad falutem 
ejus extinguendam, fed etiam gloriam per tales 
viros infringendam.” . 

The the third is when the fimilarity lies in the 

fame cafes; as in a thought of Domitius Afer : 
4 ‘ Amilfo nuper infelicis aulas, fi non prsefidio in¬ 
ter pericula, tamen lolatio vitae inter adverfa.’* 
The fentence feems beft conducted when the be¬ 
ginning and end correfpond, as here, “ prasfidio, 
folatio.” 

The fourth may happen from having like mem¬ 
bers, and is called Is-oxwXo#; as, “ Si quantum in 
agro locifque defertis audacia .poteft, tantum in 
foro atque judiciis impudentia valeret.” This ex-? 
ample (hews the l<roxu\ov and c^oioirhalov « this other. 

Non minus nunc in caufa cederet Aulus Cecinna 
Sexti Ebutii impudentiae, quam turn in vi facien- 
da ceffit audaciae,” the Io-oxwAo’j, ojt*o»oV]«Iov, and 
o^o»or£Xeu1ov. There is a beauty in this fourth man¬ 
ner when the words are repeated, but their con¬ 
firmation varied ; as, “ Non minus cederet, quam 
ceffit.” . 

The antithefis, called by the Latins contrapo-> 
fitum, happens in a variety of ways. For one 
word is oppofed to another, as: “ Vicit pudorern 

* OftOIOT/TltJloK- 

+ This is called the and is not when the mem-* 

bers of the fentence end alike, but only when the cafes are a- 
like, though the found is different: as, Polltt au£loritate, cir- 
■ pumfluit opibus, abundai amicis : neither is it fount! in the end 
Only, but may in the beginning and middle. 
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libido, timorem audacia, rationem amentia or 
two words to two others, as: “ Non noftri in¬ 
genii, veftri auxilii eft;’’or a thought to a thought, 
as: “ Dominetur in concionibus : jaceat in judi- 
ciis. . Odit populus Romanus privatam luxuriam, 
publicam magnificentiam diligit,” . Or it happens 
by a reciprocation of words, as: “ Non ut edam 
vivo, fed ut vivam edo or, when it is fo turned, 
that though there be a change of cafe, the mem¬ 
bers of the fentence end the fame way, as : “ Ut * 
in judiciis, & fine invidia culpa pledtatur, & fine 
culpa invidia ponatur j” or when the repetition of 
the fame words helps to make the period conclude 
gracefully, as in Cicero concerning Sextus Rof- 
cius: tc Etenim cum artifex ejufmodi fit, ut folus 
clignus videatur effe qui fcenam introeat; turn vjr 
ejufmodi eft, ut folus videatur dignus, qui co non 
accedat,” . . 

III. I flaall now only make thefe few curfory 
refiedtions on figures, that as they add a fingular 
embelliftiment to the difcourle when their ufe is 
juft and feafonable, fo nothing can appear fo fri¬ 
volous and filly, when they are immoderately 
fought after. There are fome, who making little 
account of the importance of rheir matter, and the 
force and energy of thoughts, if they can but wreft 
words that fignify nothing into a figurative man¬ 
ner, judge themfelves to be great artifts in com- 
pofition. They therefore, for the fake of pro¬ 
ducing figures, are inceflantly intent upon linking 
words to words, but to do fo regardlefs of their 
gleaning js as ridiculous, as to feek after geftures 
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and altitudes for a body without one. And yet 
the figures that have a juftnefs in them, or are 
applicable with propriety, are not to be too 
crouded upon one another. A change of coun¬ 
tenance, and exprefnve looks from the eyes, are 
great helps for gracing the pronunciation of words; 
but if one fhould diftort his face into ftrange gri¬ 
mace, and exhibit a perpetual round of agitations 
in his forehead and eyes, he mull neceffarily ex- 
pofe himfelf to be laughed at. So it is with a dif- 
courfe : an upright vifage bell becomes it-, but as 
it ought not to flare immoveably ftiff, fo it ought 
to be reftrifted to the affedting impreflions it re¬ 
ceives from nature. 

An orator fhould principally confider what each 
place, perfon, and time require. For the greater 
part of thefe figures is merely calculated for the 
pleafure of the car; but when a weighty matter is 
to be worked up into avehemency of paffion; is to 
proceed by ftimulating to indignant emotions, or 
bending the heart to companion ; who then could 
indurc an orator, giving vent to his anger, his 
tears, and intreaties, in ftudied antithefes, fimilar 
cadences, and the inanity of a jingle of words, es¬ 
pecially as in thefe very things the affedted care of 
expreffion mull make the paffion fufpedbd, and 
wherever the falfe glofies of art are difplayed, there 
truth mud appear abfent. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of Compofition . 

X. Why he writes of compofition after Cicero .— -He 
refutes thofe who contend that the artlefs oration in 
point of compofition, is both more natural and more 
manly—Compofition is of fer-vice both for the pur- 
pofe of creating pleafure , and of moving the paf- 
fons.—Even the ancients paid fome attention to it. 
II. Speech, cither free or bound by me afire.<—In 
compofition , order, jtmSHon , number , are confident 
ed. III. Of order in fngle words , and words in 
the conftruRion of fpecch. IV. Of junction, con - 
fifing of words, commas , colons , and periods. He 

firft treats of the junction of words and then fhort- 
ly of commas, and other members of fpecch. V. 
Of numbers, i. The difference between a number 
and rhythm. Divifion of rhythms, 2. The choice 
of words in order to compofition.—Meafure ob- 
ferved with more difficulty in profe than in verfe. 
3. Numbers are productive of their heft effects in 
the end and beginning , and are alfo of fcrvice in 
the middle. 4. Verfe fhould not be profaic. 5. Of 
feet, and their firvXiurc. 6. How far the har¬ 
mony of compofition fioould be confulted. 7. What 
kind of compofition fhould be ufed , and where and 
here he treats of the members of fpecch, divided in¬ 
to commas, colons , and periods. 

I. T Should not prefume to write on * compofi- 
tion after Cicero', who, for aught I know,’ 
has taken more pains in difeuffing this point of 

** On compofition and numbers, fee Cicero, de Orat. iii. 
syi, and 187. and elpecially in Orat. lyo, 238. 

thy 
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the orator’s duty than any other, were it not that 
forne letters of his cotemporaries to him cenfure the 
manner he preferibes, and that others after him 
have made many obfervations on the fame fubjedt. 
I {hall therefore agree in molt things with Cicero ; 
in fuch as admit of no contradiction, I final 1 be 
more brief ; and in fome few, fhall perhaps dif- 
fent a little from him : yet, in propofing my own 
opinion, fhall leave every one at liberty to judge 
for himfelf. 

I well know* that there are fome, who will not 
allow of any care in compofition, contending that 
our words as they flow by chance, how uncouth 
foever they may found, are not only more natural, 
but like wife more manly. If what firft fprung 
from nature, indebted for nothing to care and in- 
duftry, be only what they deem natural, I allow 
that the art of oratory in this refpeft has no pre- 
tenfions to that quality. For it is certain that 
the firft men did not fpeak according to the ex- 
aftnefs of the rules of compofition •, neither were 
they acquainted with the art of preparing by an 
exordium, informing by a narration, proving by 
arguments, and moving by pali’ions. They were 
.therefore deficient in all thel'e particulars, and not 
in compofition only; and if they were not allow¬ 
ed to make any alterations for the better, of courfe- 
they fliould not have exchanged their cottages for 
houfes, nor their coverings of fkins for more de¬ 
cent apparel, nor the mountains and forefts in 
which they ranged, for the abode of cities in which 
they enjoy the comforts of fociai intercourfe. And 
indeed, what art do we find coeval with the world; 
and what is it of which the value is not enhanced 
3 by 
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by improvement ? Why do we reftrain the lux- 
uriancy of our vines ? Why do we dig about them ? 
Why do we grub up the bramble-bullies in our 
fields ? Yet the earth produces them. Why do 
we tame animals ? Yet are they born with un« 
traftablc difpofitions. Rather let us fay, that that 
is very natural, which nature permits us to melio¬ 
rate in her handy-work. 

Now, how can a jumble of uncouth words 
be more manly than a manner of expreffion 
that is well joined and properly placed? If 
fome authors enervate the things they treat ofj 
by {training them into certain * fofc and lafcivi- 
ous meafures, we muft not hence judge that this 
is the fault of compofition. By how much the 
current of rivets is fwift and impetuous in a free 
and open channel, than amidft the obftrudtion of 
rocks breaking and ftruggling againft the flow of 
their waters; by fo much an oration that is pro¬ 
perly connected, flows with its whole might, and 
is far preferable to one that is craggy and defultory 
by frequent interruptions. Why then fhould it be 
thought that ftrength and beauty are things incom¬ 
patible, when on the contrary, nothing has its juft 


* Par-vi pejfs, ut Sotadeorum & Gatliamborum - Sotadeah 
verfes confifted fometimes of iambics, fometimes of trochaics, 
fometimes of da&yls, and fometimes of anapajilics, which 
being read backwards made another kind of verfe. In fomd 
editions, CaHimacbiorum is read inftead of Gulliambcrumj frorft 
the poet Callimachus, who compofed fome little iambic verfes. 
We find however fome trochaic Ga'liambian verfes inTerence. 
Some read Poljambarum, which are iambic verfes that are read 
backwards. However, what is here mentioned, fhould not 
be imputed to any vice in compofition, but to the fhort mea- 
fure of thefe fort of verfes, and the lafeivious and ludicrous 
manner they are conceived in. 
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value without art, and embellifhment always at¬ 
tends on it ? Do not we obferve the javelin that 
has been cleverly whirled about, dart through the 
air with the bed effect; and in managing a bow and 
arrow, is not the beauty of the attitude fo much 
the more graceful,as the aim is more unerring ? In 
feats of arms, and in all the exercifes of the 
palasftra, is not his attitude belt calculated for de¬ 
fence or offence, who ufes a certain art in all his 
motions, and keeps to a certain polition of the 
feet ? Compofition therefore, in my opinion, is to 
thoughts and words, what the dexterous manage¬ 
ment of a bow or * firing may be for diredting the 
aim of miflive weapons; and I may fay the mod 
learned are perfuaded, that it is greatly conducive 
not only to pleafure, but alfo to make an impref- 
fion on minds. Firft, becaufe it is fearce pofTible 
that a thing fhould affedt the heart, which begins 
by grating upon the ear. Secondly, becaufe we 
are naturally affedted by harmony. Otherwife, 
the founds of mufical inflruments, though they 
exprefs no words, would not excite in us fo great 
a variety of pleafing emotions. In facred can¬ 
ticles, fome airs are for elating the heart into rap¬ 
tures, others to replace the mind in its former 
tranquility. The found of a trumpet is not the 
fame, when it is the fignal for a general engage¬ 
ment, and when on a defeat, it implores the con¬ 
queror's mercy; neither is it the fame when an 
army marches up to give battle, and when it is 

* Amentum in the text, is a loop, ftrap, lalh, or firing for 
holding a (pear, fling, or javelin, chiefly in the middle, and 
for helping to drive it forth. Amentaque terquent, Virg. JEn. 
ix. 665. 
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intent on retreating. It was a common pradtice 
with the Pythagoric philofophers, to awake, at 
uprifing, their minds by an air on the lyre, in or- 
der to make them more alert for adtion; and they 
had recourfe to the fame mufical entertainment for 
difpofing them to deep, believing it to be a means 
to allay the relicks of all fuch tumultuous thoughts 
as might have any way ruffled them in the courfe 
of the day. 

If then fo great a force refides in mufical drains 
and modulations, what muft it be with eloquence, 
the mufic of which is a fpeaking harmony ? As 
much indeed as it is efiential for a thought to be 
exprefled in fuitable words, f6 much is it for the 
fame words to be difpofed in a proper order by 
compofition, that they may * flow and end har- 
monioufly. Some things of little confequence in 
their import, and requiring but a moderate degree 
of elocution, are commendable only by this per¬ 
fection •, and there are others, which appear ex- 
prefied with fo much force, beauty, and fweetnefs, 
that if the order they Hand in fhould be changed or 
difturbed, all force, beauty, and fweetnefs would 
vanifh from them. Cicero makes the experiment 
on fome of his own periods in his -f Orator, as for 
inftance: “ Nam neque me divuise movent, qui- 
bus omnes Africanos et Laelios multi venalitii 
mercatorefque fuperarunt.” Make the lead change, 
as, “ Multi fuperaverunt mercatores, venalicii- 

* By exitu in the text, Quintilian feems to undeiftand the 
flowing of the period from the beginning, whence it has a 
fort of ending, to the conclufion where it flops. Jn this flow* 
ing then of the period, words are joined with one another; but 
there is a clofingof this junftion at the end. 

t N. 232 . 
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que,” or in the following periods, they will be 
like fo many broken, or obliquely darted javelins* 
quite out of the bias of their aim. Cicero cor¬ 
rects alfo fome harfhnefs that occurred to him in 
the compofitions of Gracchus. This was becom¬ 
ing fo great a mailer; but others may content 
themfelves in trials on their own productions, cur¬ 
tailing what hangs loofely, and reducing all td 
juft proportions. For what fignifies fearching after 
examples, when we may find enough of our own ? 
So that it may be enough to have obferved, that 
by diflblving the order of things, beautiful both 
in thought and elocution, you will introduce a 
greater deformity into the oration ; becaufe the ne- 
gleCt of due placing is difcoverable from the luftre 
the words themfelves are cloathed with. 

Now, tho’ I grant that the art of cbmpoOtiori 
is almoft the laft that has been perfected by orators ; 
yet do I think that the ancients paid fome attention 
to it in proportion to the progrels they made. Ci¬ 
cero’s * authority, how great foever, fhall.not per- 
fuade me, that Lyfias, Herodotus, arid Thucydides* 
were little curious about it. They* perhaps, fol¬ 
lowed a different manner from that of Demof? 
thenes, or Plato; though they too were unlike 
each other. 

The ftyle of Lyfias, the texture of which is fd 
thin and plain* ought not to have been corrupted 
by florid periods. It would have loft by them the 
graces of its Ample and unaffeCted colouring, which 
in him is the greateft perfection. By them alfo it 
would have loft all belief; for he wrote for others, 
and did not fpeak himfelf ; whence his fpeeches 
* Or. 186. & 219. 
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fhould have been like thofe delivered by unpolifh- 
ed and illiterate perfons, which itfelf is a great per¬ 
fection in the art of compofition. 

The ftyle of hiftory, which ought to be made 
to run in a certain pace, would be but ill fuited by 
the feveral falls which reft the mind, and are fo 
neceiTary to pleadings at the bar; neither would 
its defign be anfwered by the artificial difpofition 
of the beginning and ending of fentences. Yet in 
the harangues ufed in hiftory, you may fometimes 
find fimilar cadences and antithefes. I indeed think 
that the whole ftyle of Herodotus fmoothly flows ; 
even its dialed: is fo fweet, as to feem productive 
of forne fecret harmony. But I will foon fpeak 
of the diverfity of ftyles, and now fhall point out 
what is necefifary to be obferved by thofe who are 
willing to be informed of the right method of 
compofition. 

II. We muft principally diftinguifh in this re- 
fpeCt two forts of prole, one bound by a certain 
texture, as in oratorial fpeeches •, the other loofe 
and free, as in converfation and the epiftolary 
ftyle j unlefs when thefe enter into dilcufiions of 
things that feem not to fuit their nature, as by 
treating of philofophy, politics, and the like. 
This I do not therefore fay, as if what I here call 
free and loofe, had not alfo a certain meafure, and 
perhaps more difficult to be obferved than any 
other ; for neither the epiftolary ftyle, nor that 
of converfation, like to admit always of an hia¬ 
tus from the meeting of voyels, or a privation of 
time which takes from words their fupport and 
meafure : yet they do not flow, nor adhere, nor 
draw words from words, as in the orator’s ftyle *, 

but 
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but their ties are rather more lax, than none at 
all. Sometimes alfo in lefler caufes the fame un¬ 
artful dreis is very becoming, and thefe caufes 
adopt not the fame, but other meafure, yet chey 
conceal and guard againft its appearing as much 
as poffible. 

But the connected feries, firft mentioned, has 
three different forms: articles, which are called 
commas ; members, which are called colons ; and 
the period, which is a going, or winding about, 
or continuation, or jconclufion. 

There are three things likewife neceflary in eve¬ 
ry kind of compofition s and thele are order, junc¬ 
ture, and number. 

III. We lhall firft fpeak of order, which takes 
place in words confidered feparately or joined to¬ 
gether. In regard to the former, care muft be 
taken that there be no decreafe by joining a weak¬ 
er word to a ftronger, as accufing one of facrilege, 
to give him afterwards the name of thief; or 
add the character of wanton fellow, to that of a 
highwayman : for the fenfe ought to increale and 
rife, which Cicero obferves admirably where he 
fays : “ And * thou, with that voice, thofe lungs, 
and that gladiator-like vigour of thy whole body.” 
Here one thing runs ftronger than another; but 
if he had began with his whole body, he could non 
with propriety have defcended to his voice and 
lungs. There is another natural order in faying 
rather the men and women, the day and night, 
the eaft and weft, than otherwife. Some words 
by changing their order become fuperfluous. We 
fay properly “ fratres gemini,” twins, but if 

* Phil, ii 63. 
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<l gemini” begins, it is unneceffary to add “ fra- 
tres. 3 * I cannot much commend the exaCtnefs of 
thofe, who would always have the nominative go 
before the verb, the verb before the adverb, and 
the noun fubftantive before the adjective and pro¬ 
noun. The contrary often happens, and not with¬ 
out beauty. It argues likewife a fcrupulous folli- 
citude to be always attentive to the order of time ; 
not but frequently it may be fo better, but as fome- 
times prior tranfadlions may carry more weight 
with them, it would not be amifs to place them 
after lefs confiderable. 

To end the fentence with a verb, is much the 
better way, when the compofuion permits it, be- 
caufe the force of language lies in verbs. But if 
the verb grates upon the ear, the confideration of 
harmony will exclude it that place, as may appear 
from the example of the greateft Greek and Latin 
orators. Undoubtedly it the verb be not in the * 
end, it will make an hyperbaton, which is rec¬ 
koned among fuch tropes and figures as add beauty 
to difcourfe. Words in prafe being not meafured 
as the feet that compofe verle, they are therefore 
transferred from place to place, that they may be 
joined where they beft fit, as in a building, where 
the irregularity, how great foever, of rough (tones, 
hits in with a proper ftand. However, the hap- 
pieft compofition language' can have, is to keep to 
a natural order, juft connection, and a regularly 
flowing cadence. 

* Every verb that does not rightly end the period, that is, 
Which is not harmonious and fonorous in the end of the period, 
t>y being transferred elfe where, makes an hyperbaton. 

But 
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But there are fome tranfpofitions of an immo¬ 
derate length, as 1 hinted in the * foregoing books ; 
and others are vieious in their compofuion, thro’ 
a ridiculous affectation of foftnefs. Of this kind 
are the following of Mecsenas : “ foie et aurora ru- 
bent plurima.” “ Inter facra movit aqua frax- 
inos.” “ Ne exequias quidem unus inter mifer- 
rimos viderem meas.” This laft is fo much the 
worfe, as Mecsenas makes his ftyle to play the 
wanton, in a fubjeCt not only ferious, but mourn¬ 
ful. 

There is oftentimes fomething very ftriking in a 
word. By placing it in the middle of a fentence, 
it might pafs unnoticed, or be obfcured by the 
other words that lie about it, but placing it in the 
end the auditor cannot help remarking and retain¬ 
ing it in his mind ; as in this example from Ci¬ 
cero : “ ut tibi necefie efiet in confpeCtu populi 
Romani vomere poftridie.” Tranfpofe the. laft 
word, and the idea of the whole will be much 
weakened •, for this being the point, as it were, 
of the fhaft levelled at Antony, and the auditory 
expeCling nothing further than the neceffuy of vo¬ 
miting, which was indeed foul enough in itfelf, 
he further added this other unfeemlinefs, that the 
meats he had gorged overloaded his ftomach even 
the day following.” . 

Thus much I thought it neceffary to fpeak of 
order, which, if it be vicious, tho’ the dilcourfe 
is connected and well cadenced, yet it defervedly 
may pafs as deficient in compofition. 

IV. Juncture follows, which is equally requifite 
in words, articles, members, and periods, all thefe 
# J 5 ook yjji. chap. 2. f Philip, ii. 63. 
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having their beauties and faults, in confequence 
of their manner of connection. And firft, even 
the illiterate take notice of the coming together 
of two words, in which the laft fyliable of the 
foregoing, and the firft of the following, form 
fome * nafty expreffion. Next, there may be a 
meeting of Voyels, by which the difcourfe will 
gape, flop, and, as it were, labour. But the mod 
difagreeable effedt will be from alliterations, and 
the hiatus occafioned by them will be very remark¬ 
able, efpecially in fuch as are pronounced with a 
hollow or open mouth. The found of the e is 
full •, that of the i thin and narrow : a fault there¬ 
fore in thefe is lefs difcernable. The fault alfo 
will not be fo great in placing (hort fyllables after 
long, or long after fhort j and ftill lefs by the 
coming, together of two fliort. But it may be a 
general obfervation, that in the placing of fyllables, 
their found will be harfher, as they are pronounce 
ed with a like or different gaping of the mouth. 

This, however, is not. to be dreaded as a fignal 
fault, and I know not which is worfe herein, in¬ 
attention or too great care. Such fcrupulous fear 
muft of confequence damp the heat and retard the 
impetuofity of fpeaking, whilft at the fame time 
it diverts the mind from attending to thoughts 
which are of greater moment. As therefore it is 
carelefihefs to give into thefe faults, fo it is. mean- 
nefs to be too much afraid of them. It is thought 
that all the difciples of Ifocrates, and efpecially 
Theopompus, were deferyedly eenfured for being 
over-nice in . thefe particulars. Demofthenes and 
Cicero paid no great regard to them. For the 
*' in Virgil, Dorica cajlra• Caca caligine. 

coming 
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coming together of letters, which is called * fyna- 
laephe, makes the difcourfe„to flow more fmooth- 
ly, than if all the letters in words were to be fully 
pronounced ; and fometimes even words pronounc¬ 
ed with an open mouth, are not without beauty, 
and give an air of grandeur and magnificence to 
what we fay ; as : “ pulchra oratione acta om- 
nino jattare.” Add to this, that long fyllables, 
which require a fuller pronunciation, are fomewhat 
benefited by the reft that takes place from the in- 
terpofition of voyels. In Ihort, it may be a juft 
obfervation with Cicero on this occafion : “ that 
fort of gaping, fay -f he, and that coming toge¬ 
ther of voyels, has fomething foft, and may be 
an indication of a careleftnefs, not unpleafing in a 
man, who is more follicitous about his matter 
than the arrangement of words."’ 

Confonants likewife, efpecially the harfher, jarr 
with one another in the beginning of words, as s 
and x ; for though by clafhing againft each other, 
:they lole their harfher and fuller found, yet they 
thus produce a difagreeable hifling, as in “ arx 
•ftudiorum. ,, For this reafon Servius was of opi¬ 
nion that the letter s fhould be fupprefled, as often 
as final, and followed by another confonant. Afra- 
nius blames him for fo thinking, but MefTala takes 
Jhis part * for they do not fuppofe that Lucilius 
left the s final where he fays, “ ferenu r fuit,” and 

• The coalition of two voyels into one fyllable, is called 
fynaltepbe, by grammarians, as tusou.cc for to Quintilian 

hi.mfelf produces this example towards the latter part of thi* 
chapter : ubi libido dominatur , innoceutite le-je pra:Jidium ejl. 
He fays this period is clofed by a double anapteftus : for the 
fynaltephe makes the lad fyllables to found as but one. 

•J- Drat 77. 
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£t dignu’ loco.” Cicero in bis Orator, mentions 
many of the ancients to have fpoke in that man¬ 
ner. "Whence, <e Belligerare po’ meridiem” and 
the tc Die* hanc” of Cato the Cenfor, where the 
pi is fuppreffed to foften the pronunciation. Thefe 
ways of fpeaking fome illiterate perfons have been 
bold enough to alter in old books ; but by fo pre¬ 
tending to cenfure the ignorance of tranfcribers, 
they rather fhew their own. But the letter m, as 
often as it is final, and followed by a voyel in the 
word next to it, may be faid to pafs into that 
voyel, and tho* retained in the orthography, is 
imperfeftly expreffed ; as : “ multum ille,” and 
* s quantum erat fo that in fome meafure it 
yields the found of a fort of new letter, being not 
fuppreffed, but blunted fo as to be a mark between 
two voyels, to hinder one from falling intirely in 
upon the other. 

Care alfo fhould be taken that the lad fyllables 
of the foregoing word be not the firft of the fol¬ 
lowing. No one will be furprifed at this precept 
on obferving, that it efcaped Cicero in one of his 
epiftles to Brutus : “ res mihi invifae vifae funt 
Brute,” and in this verfe : 

O fortunatam natam me confule Romara.’’ 

Even the continuation of many monofyllables is 
vicious, as the compofition by them muft feem to 
jump from the many flops they will occafion. By 
the fame reafon, a continuation of fhort verbs and 
nouns ought to be avoided ; and on the contrary, 
of long ones, becaufe thefe in their turn caufe a 
certain flownefs in fpeaking. 
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With thefe faults may likewife be claffed the 
joining of many words together, of fimilar ca¬ 
dences, terminations, and inflexions. Neither is 
it feemly to continue verbs with verbs, or nouns 
with nouns, and the like ; as even perfections will 
create a loathing, unlefs helped by the graces of 
variety. 

The joining of articles and members requires a 
different management from words, though they 
may have a Connexion of firft and laft. But the 
compofition is much interefted in what is placed 
firft. In the example of “ vomens fruftis efcu- 
lentis, vinum redolentibus, gremium fuum et to- 
tum tribunal impleviq” the force of the matter 
required the obferving of this order : on the con¬ 
trary (for I fhall often ufe the fame examples for 
different purpofes, that they may be more familiar) 
in that of faxa atque folitudines voci refpondent, 
beftke ftepe immanes cantu fleXuntur atque con- 
fiftunt,*' the fenfe would rife more by inverting 
the order ; for tho* it be a greater matter to move 
rocks than beafts, yet the order as it ftands lends 
beauty to the compofition. 

V. We may now pafs to numbers •, and in this 
refpeX it will not be amifs to confider, that every 
conftruXion, meafurement, and copulation of 
words, confifts either of numbers, by which I un- 
derftand rythmq or of metres, that is, a certain 
dimenfion. 

1. Both are compofed of feet, yet differ in 
this refpeX ? that rythms or numbers confift of a 
certain fpace of time * and metres, befides this 
time, of a certain order to which they are reftriX- 
ed : and thug the rythm feems to belong to quan¬ 
tity. 
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city, and the metre to quality. The rythm is ei¬ 
ther of equal parts, as the daftyl, which has a 
Jong fyllable equal to two fhort ones : (Not but 
other feet have the fame property, but this retains 
the name of having equal parts ; for it is well 
known that a long fyllable is equivalent to two 
times and a fhort, but to one :) or it is in a * 
fefquialteral proportion, as the paeon, compofed 
of a long and three fhort, or three fhort and a 
long, or any other foot whatever, in which three 
times are to two in the fame proportion : or it is 
double, as the iambus, compofed of a fhort and 
Jong, or long and fhort. Of the fame feet alfo 
is the metre compofed, but with this difference, 
that it is of no fignifica.ncy to the rythm, whether 
the dadtyl has the firft, or laft fyllables fhort, be- 
caufe the rythm attends only to time ; and if the 
fyllables it confifts of, have the fame intervals, 
and the meafure of time is equal, it wants no¬ 
thing more : whereas in metre or verfe, an ana- 
pteflus or fpondee cannot be fubftituted in the place 
of a dadtyl; neither can a paeon in the lame man¬ 
ner begin and end by lhort fyllables. And not 
only verfe does not admit one foot for another, 
but it does not even admit of a dadlyle or fpondee, 
for another daftyle or fpondee for if you change 
the order of five continued dadtyles, as in 

* This term is ufed in geometry and arithmetic, to fignify 
two lines or two numbers, of which the laft contains the firft 
intirely and its half; 6 and 9, zo and 30, are in a fefquialteral 
proportion. 

•f That is, from the beginning to the end ; becaufe in the 
beginning the voice is raifed, and is lowered in the end. Or 
he rather alludes to the cuftom of muficians, who meafure the 
time by the railing or pofition of the foot or hand. 
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“ Panditur interea domus omnipotentis Olympi.” 

you break intirely the verfe. . . 

2. I now pafs to collocation, the duty of which 
is to connedt together words approved, made choice 
of, and having, as it were, a certain deftination j 
for even the joining of harfh words together is 
much better than of fuch as * fignify nothing. 
Yet will I always allow of the making of a choice, 
provided it be from among words of the fame 
force and fignification ; of adding, fo they be not 
idle ; of retrenching, if unnecefiary ; of changing 
cafes and numbers by figures, the variety of which 
being frequently adopted for embellifhing com- 
pofition, is, even exclufive of harmony, produc¬ 
tive of pleafure. Befides, where reafon pleads for 
a word, and cuftom for another, the preference 
may be given to that which feems mere agreeable 
to the compofirion, as in “ vitavifie” or “ vi- 
taffe ** deprehendere” or “ deprendere.” Nei¬ 
ther will I be againft the -f coalefcence of fyllables, 
or any thing elfe that is not a prejudice to the fenfe 
of what is faid, or the beauty of eloquence. But 
the chief confideration here is to know, in what 
place a word fquares beft ; and he will be accurate 
in compofition, who is obfervant of this, but not 
principally for the fake of compofition. 

To keep to the due meafure of feet in profe is 
more difficult than in verfe ; firft, becaufe verfe is 
comprehended in few words, and profe on the con- 

* Or that do not belong to the fubjeft, or have no forc^. 

+ He means the fynalsphe, of which before. 
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trary has long periods : fecondly, becaufe verfd 
is always like itfelf, and runs in one ftrain ; but 
the compofition of profe, unlefs diverfified, will 
offend by monotony, and difguft by affedtation. 

3. Therefore an oration ought to be interfperf- 
ed with numbers throughout the texture of all its 
parts •, for we cannot fpeak but by ufing words 
of fhort and long fyllables, from the junction of 
which proceed feet. Numbers, however, are no 
where fo much wanting, nor fo remarkable as in 
the end of periods 5 firft, becaufe every fenfe has 
its bounds, and takes up a natural fpace, by 
which it is divided from the beginning of what 
follows : next, becaufe the ears attending to the 
continuation of words, and drawn, as it were, 
down the current of the oration, are theri more 
competent judges, when that impetuofiry ceafes, 
and gives time for refledtion. There fhould not 
therefore be any thing harfh, nor abrupt in that 
ending, which feems calculated for the refpite 
and recreation of the mind and ear. This too is 
the refting-place of the oration, this the auditor 
expedts, afld here burft forth all his effufions of 
praife. 

The beginnings of periods demand an equal card 
with the clofing of them, for here alfo the auditor 
is attentive. But it is eafier to obferve numbers 
in the beginning of periods, as not depending on, 
nor connedted with, what went before. But the 
ending of periods, how graceful foever it may be 
in compofition and numbers, will lofe all its charms,, 
if we proceed to it by a harfh and precipitate be¬ 
ginning. The compofition of Demofthenes feems 
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to be very correct in thofe words, tt^utov ply, Z 
*A 0 ii»«ro» ro~? 3 -fcis Eu^of*«» 7 rxcrt xoii ircttrxis, and in thofe 
others, which, I fancy, Brutus is the only who 
diflikes ; ««« pr,™ f 3 aAA?i pnil rofctvri • and yet Ci¬ 
cero is cenfured for having ended a period by the 
words, “ familiaris coeperat efie balneatori,” and 
another by “ Archipiratte,” though “ balneatori 5 * 
and “ archipiratte” end the fame way as 7raV» xxl 
7ra<r«K, and p.?i^£ rogfuji, the feet and numbers be¬ 
ing the fame. It may, however, be remarked, 
that in the periods of Demofthenes, the compofi- 
tion which precedes the ending, is more harmo¬ 
nious and correX than that of Cicero. Befides, 
Cicero concludes his periods with words, that have 
each five fyllables ; a thing, even in verfe, rather 
too foft and languid, and lefs harmonious and cor¬ 
rect, as “ * fortiflima Tyndaridarum.” If a verfe 
likewife was to end with four fyllables, as appears 
from the examples of “ Apennino,” “ Armamen- 
tis,” “ Oriona,” it could not be laid to be unex¬ 
ceptionable. It will therefore be not an improper 
caution, to guard againft the ufe of words of ma¬ 
ny fyllables in the doling of periods. 

As to the compofition of the middle parts of a 
period, care mull not only be taken of their con¬ 
nexion with each other, but alfo that they may 
notleem flow, nor long; nor, which is now a great 
vice, jump and Hart by being made up with many 
fhort fyllables, and produce the fame efFeX in the 
ear as the founds of a child’s rattle. For as the 
ordering of the beginnings and endings is of much 
importance, as often as the fenfe begins or ends; 
fo in the middle too there is a fort of ftrefs which 
# Horat. i. fat. i. ». 100. 
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(lightly infills; as the foot of people running, 
which though it makes no (lop, yet leaves a track. 
It is therefore not only neceffary to begin and end 
well the feveral members and articles, but the inter¬ 
mediate fpaee, though continued without refpira- 
tion, ought alfo to retain a fort of compofition, 
by reafon of the infenfible paufes that ferve as lo' 
many degrees for pronunciation. Who doubts of 
there being but one fenfe contained in' thofe words, 
and that they are to be pronounced with one breath : 
“ Animadverti, judices, omnem accufatoris ora- 
tionem in duas divifam effe partes ?** Yet the two 
firft words, and the three which follow, and the 
two next, and the three lad, have, as it were* 
their numbers which fuppoft the breath. Juft fo, 
muficians make an efiimate of all their various 
tones. As thefe are grave, acute, (low, quick, 
high, low; fo the compofition refulting from them, 
will be chafie or wanton, harmonious or deftitute 
of the proportions of harmony. 

The dole of fome periods feems lame and to 
hang loofe, if left to itfclf; but is commonly re¬ 
lieved and upheld by what follows; and thus that 
which would be a fault in the end, is mended by 
the continuation. “ Non vult populus Romanus 
obfoletis criminibus accufari Verrem.” Ending 
fo would be harfh, but the period being continued 
by what follows, though the fenfe is different ; 
16 nova poftulat, inaudita defiderat,” the winding 
up is fmooth and complete. “ Ut adeas, tantum' 
dabis,” ends ill, being the laft part of a trimeter 
verfe. It is followed by : “ ut cibum veftitum- 
que intro ferre liceat, tantum,” which is (till pre¬ 
cipitate 5 
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cipitate ; but it is finally {Lengthened and fup~ 
ported by “ recufabat nemo.” 

4. A whole Verfe in prdfe prdduces a very bad 
effect, and even a part of one is unfeemly, more 
efpecially if it be the latter part that is found in 
the clofe of a period, or the firft part in the be¬ 
ginning of one. The contrary is often very grate-*- 
ful, becaufe the beginning of a verfe ends well a 
period, fo the words contain but few fyllables, 
and the meafure is conceived in iambics of fix of 
eighc feet. “ In ® Africa fuifie,*’ is the beginning 
of a trimeter iambic, and elofes the firft period of 
Cicero’s oration for Ligarius. ,c Efle videatur,” 
which he ufes rather too often, begins an otfto- 
nary. . The ending of verfes fuits the beginning 
of an oration, as : “ etfi vereor, judices,” and 
“ animadverti, judices.” But beginnings do not 
hit well in with one another. Livy begins 
his hiftory with the beginning of an hexameter 
verfe : “ fa&urufne opetfE pretium fim.” It was 
fo publifhed by him, and is much better than the 
way it is corrected. Neither do the endings of 
verfes fuit the endings of periods, as the “ quo 
me vertarn nefcio” of Cicero, which is the end of 
a trimeter. The worft doling of a period is with 
the end of an hexameter, as in this pafifage of one 
of Brutus’s epiftles : “ neque enim illi malunc 
habere tutores aut defenfores, quanquam l'ciunc 
placuifle Catoni.” . . 

* In Africa fuijfc, is the beginning of a trimeter iambic, and 
ends the firft chapter of the oration for Ligarius, or firft period, 
or part of the period, fjfe -videatur is the beginning of an 
oftonary iambic, and ends moft of Cicero’s periods, for which 
reafon his enemies have objected it as a fault in him. 

VoL. II. M 
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5. But becaufe profe confifts of feet, as I faid, 
it will not be amifs to mention fomething of them 
alfo *, and as their names are various, they fhould, 
it feems, be afligned proper appellations. Herein 
I fhall follow Cicero, who took for guide the moft 
eminent Greek authors. But thus far he deviates 
from them, in not exceeding feet of more than 
three fyllables, though himfelf ufes the paeon and 
* dochimus, the firft of which runs to four, and 
the fecond to five fyllables. He fays, however, 
that fome, and not without good reafon, repute 
thefe forts of feet, to be rather numbers than feet, 
bccaufe whatever exceeds three fyllables, confifts 
of many feet. There are four forts of feet then 
that confift of but two fyllables, and eight of three. 
The fpondee is compofed of two long the pyr- 
rhichius, called by others periambus, of two fhort ; 
the iambic, of a fbort and long ; and the reverfe 
of it, of a long and fhort *, this we call choreus, 
and others trochaeus. Of feet of three fyllables, 
is the daftyl, confifting of one long and two fhort. 
The anapaeftus, on the contrary, confifts of two 
fhort and one long. One fhort, between two long, 
conftitutes the amphimacrus •, but its more com¬ 
mon name is creticus. The amphibrachys has one 
long between two fhort •, the bacchius two long 
after one fhorr, and contrary to it the palimbac- 
chius, two long before one fhprt. The trochseus 
is diftinguifhed by having three fhort, and is there¬ 
fore called tribrachys by thofe, who give to the 

* The docbimus with Cicero and Quintitian, has the firft (hort, 
then two long, the fourth (hort, and the laft long; as amicoi 
lews. Some grammarians will have the two firft (hort, as, 
byacintbini. 

choreus 
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choreus the name of trochceus : as many long com- 
pofe the moloflus. 

Every one of thefe feet are adopted in profe, 
and the more time and liability they have, that is, 
the more they abound with long fyllables, the 
more they give weight to the difcourfe. Short 
ones make it move on fwifter 4 , but both qualities 
are ufeful in their proper places : for flownefs 
where there is an occafion for fwiftnefs, and fvvift- 
nefs where flownefs is required, are equally faulty. . . 

As no alteration happens in the nature of let¬ 
ters and fyllables, the chief point of confideration 
will be, how they beft can be made to coalefce 
with one another. Long fyllables have, therefore, 
as I faid, more authority and weight•, and Ihort 
ones, more celerity *, which, if mixed with fome 
long, they will feem only to run ; but with the 
addition of other Ihort, will fkip and bound. . 

It is not only of moment what foot concludes, 
but alfo what foot immediately goes before it. 
Backwards not more than three, and thefe, if they 
have not three fyllables, are to be repeated ; (but 
the exatflnefs of poetical fcanning is unneceflary, 
as the feet, may be changed;) and the fame may 
be done if there be not lei's than two, otherwife it 
would be the meafurement of verie and not num¬ 
bers that we feek after. One, however, may at 
leaft be a dichoreus, if there be one confiding of 
a double choreus •, or a pteon, compofed of a cho¬ 
reus and pyrrhichius, which is thought to be pro¬ 
per for beginnings. Or, on the contrary, a foot 
compofed of three ihort and a long fyllabie, which 
is afligned for the concluding of a period. Thefe 
are chiefly the two, which the mailers of this art 
M 2. fpeak 
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fpeak of, calling all others, which are ufed in 
profe, paeons, of what dimenfions foever they be. 
The dochimus likewife, compofed of the bacchius 
and iambus, or the iambus and creticus, clofes very 
well a period, and is a fubftantial and regular 
foot. 

As to the fpondee, which Demofthenes made 
great ufe of, it is always flow in its nature, but 
preceded by the creticus, has a very good effeft, 
as in this example : 44 de quo ego nihil dicam nib 
depellendi criminis caufa.” What I faid above is 
of much coni’equence, whether two feet are com¬ 
prehended in one word, or both are free. Thus 
44 criminis caufa” ends ftrongly, 44 archipiratae is 
foft, and a tribrachys going before the fpondee, 
makes it ftill fofter, as 44 facilitates, temeritates :** 
for there is fomething of an interval or latent time 
in the divifion of words, as in a fpondee ; placed 
in the middle of a pentameter verfe, which, unlefs 
compofed of the end of one word, and the begin¬ 
ning of another, it would not make out the 
verfe. . . 

The dichoreus, much ufed in the A baric ftyle 
of eloquence, concludes well, and of it we have 
this example in * Cicero : “ patris didturn fa- 
piens, temeritas filii comprobavit.’’ The choreus 
will admit alfo before it the pyrrhichius, as : 
44 omnes prope cives virtute, gloria, dignitate fu- 
perabat.” The dadtyl alfo concludes well, unlefs 
the laft fyllable, the meafure of which is difcre- 
tionary, makes a creticus •, as 44 muliercula nixus 
in littore.” It will properly admit of a creticus 
and iambus before it, but badly of a fpondee, and 
* Orat. 2! 4. 
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worfe of the choreus. The amphibrachus may¬ 
be in the end, unlefs we rather make a bacchius 
of it, as “ Quintum Ligarium in Africa fuifle.” . 

The ereticus is very good for beginnings, as 
tc quod precatus a diis immortalibus fum,” and 
for endings, as “ in confpedtu populi Romani vo- 
mere poftridie.” Whence it appears how well an 
anapreftus, or a paeon, which feems fitted for the 
end, goes before it. But it will likewife follow 
itfelf properly, as “ fervare quam plurimos.*’ 

By enumerating the foregoing feet, I did not 
intend to lay it down as a law, that there were no 
others ; but only to fhew the effects produced com¬ 
monly by them, and what appeared bed in regard 
to their ufe. And indeed the anapaeftus has a good 
effedt in jundlion with itfelf, thus making the end 
of a pentameter, or a * verfe that borrows its name 
from it : as, “ nam ubi libido dominatin', inno- 
centiae leve praefidium eft.” For the fynalaephe 
makes the two laft fyllables to found as but one 5 
and the effedt would be ftill better in point of 
fmoothnels, from a fpondee or bacchius going be¬ 
fore, as by a flight alteration in the fame example : 
** leve innocentise praefidium eft.’’ . . 

6. But in treating this whole matter, I would 
have it underftood, that my defign is not, that a 
difeourfe, which ftiould flow naturally, ought to 
wafte its vigour in meafuring feet, and weighing 
fyllables. Such occupation could only fuit a poor 
and narrow genius ; becaufe he who fhould make 
it the principal objedt of his ftudy, muft of courfe 

* By the anapaeftic rythm, he feems to fignify a mono- 
pieter anapaeftic verfe, confining of two anapaifts. 

M 3 not 
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not be able to attend to things of greater import¬ 
ance, mud negledt folid beauties ; and all his me¬ 
rit would confift in the adjufting of pieces of va¬ 
rious fhapes together, like unto, as * Lucilius fays, 
fome artifts, who confume their whole life in fet¬ 
tling the proportions of a piece of Mofaic work. 
"Will not the heat that animates the orator be 
cooled by this frivolous purfuit ? Will not the 
force and energy of his exprefiions be extinguifhed 
by it ? Jufl fo, he that curbs the pace of horfes, 
jnult make it flower ; and he that meafures his 
fieps, cannot go as faff as he otherwife would. 
]Mumbers. are indeed found in compofition, and it 
is with profe as with poetry, which artlefs, and 
without rule in the beginning, owes its eftablifh- 
ment to the ear only, and the fortuitous repetition 
of the fame cadences, difpofed regularly by equal 
fpaces. Poetic meafure by certain feet did not oc¬ 
cur till fome time after. But the practice acquir¬ 
ed by much writing will fo influence our manner 
of compofition, that we (hall be able to hit upon 
direftly the neceflary numbers. Yet are not feet 
merely to be fo much confidered in a period, as 
what the period itfelf comprehends. Thus poets 
look not fo much to the five or fix parts which 
make out a verfe, as to the verfe itfelf. For poetry 
had a being, before even it flood the teft of ob- 
fervation •, and this is a reafon for the faying of 

* He alludes to thofe verfes of Lucilius ? quasi hpidc lexeis 
tompojlsc, ut tejferulee omnei a' te pirvimento atque emblemate <ver- 
piiculato. He calls tefferults, fmall i'quare ltones, cut in due 
proportions for the laying of pavements with them, which are 
c.alled tejfelated. But the <vermicula!cd work is that, which con- 
fjfts of fmall, bftt varioijs forms, reprefenting a diverfity of 

thing?. 
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Ennius, that before his time the * language of 
fauns and oracles was conceived in a fort of verfe. 
The rank therefore verfification •f' holds in a poem, 
composition holds in profe. We cannot appeal 
to better judges in the matter than our ears. They 
perceive when the compofition is full, and require. 
fomething when it is defe&ive ; they are offended 
by harfhnefs, and foothed by the gentle flow of 
that which is mild ; perplexed and wry turns rouze 
their indignation, but they are pleafed with fuch 
as are ftable and manly j they are in pain about 
what they find maimed, and loathe what is redun¬ 
dant and Superfluous. And hence it is, that the 
learned may be deemed judges of compofition from 
their knowledge of rules ; but the ignorant from 
their Sentiment of pleafure. 

But Some things cannot be made to correfpond 
with the directions of art. The condition of the 
period muft therefore be altered, if not found right 
as it was begun. But what precept can here take 
place ? The diverfity of figures is often a help to 
compofition when ic feems to flag. But of what 
fort fliould thefe figures be, of words or thoughts ? 
Here too there is no precept. We mud: therefore 
examine into what occurs, and deliberate with the 
matter as it ftands. Now, if we confider the ex¬ 
tent of the periods themfelves, which is a great 
point in compofition, what other teft can this be 
put to, but that of the ears ? Why are fome pe- 

* Verfibi? quos dim fauni wate/que canebant. 

•f- Verfification, is the obferving of certain rules and feet in 
poetry. Whence thofe are called verfifiers, who compofe po¬ 
ems by rule, though they cannot properly be ftyled poets; 
for the name of poet contains fomething more noble and ex¬ 
alted in its idea. 
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riods full enough with a few words, and fome- 
times even too full, when others with a greater 
number, appear mutilated and fhorter than they 
ought to be ? Why in others, though the fenfe 
feems complete, do we find fomething of a vacant 
place ? “ Neminem ® veftrum ignorare arbitral', 
judices, hunc per hofce dies fermonem vulgi, at- 
que hanc opinionem populi Romani jfuiiie.” 
Why “ hofce” rather than ££ hos” which has no¬ 
thing harfh in it. I cannot perhaps afiign a rea- 
fon why I think fo, but I am fenfible it is better, 
Why was it not enough for Cicero to fay, £t fer-r 
monem vulgi fuifie ?” The compofnion allowed 
pf it: yet I cannot fay, on confulting my ear* 
that it would be fatisfied, if this double manner of 
expreffing the fame thought was wanting. It is 
the interior fentiment that mud be decifive in this 
whole matter ; and this is fo true, that he who is 
not intelligent in the accuracy and fweetnefs of 
compofition, executes both notwithftanding bet¬ 
ter by the guidance of nature than art; ftill would 
it be advifable for art and nature to go together. 

7. It is quite necefiary for the orator to know 
the kind of compofition he fiiould occafionally ufe, 
This point includes two obfervations *, the one, 
regarding feet ; the other, the various forms of 
Compofition refulting from them. It is of thefe 
Various forms I IhalT firft fpeak, which I before 
mentioned to confift of articles, members, and pe¬ 
riods. 

The -j- article, as far as I am able to judge, is 
a fenle 

* Verr. iii. n. r . 

f What is here faid by (Quintilian concerning periods, mem- 

hers.. 
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a fenfe comprehended in certain words, the num¬ 
ber of which is ftill incomplete. Moft authors 
make it a part of a member. Such is this exam¬ 
ple from Cicero : “ Domus tibi deerat ? At ha- 
bebas. Pecunia fuperabat ? At ege'oas.” Articles 
may be alfo contained in fingle words as : “ dix- 
imus, teftes dare volumus. “ Diximus” here makes 
the article. 

hers, and articles, being fomcwhat obfcure ; it may not be 
improper to explain the whole briefly thus : 

A period is a circuit of words and fentences, making a per- 
fedt fenfe, as •. Ji quantum in agro locifque defirtis audacta pote/l , 
tantum in foro atque in judiciis impudentia ‘valeret ; non minus in 
caufa cederet Aul. Cascinna S/xt. Ebutii impudentia:, quant turn in 
t/i facienda cejjit audaciee. Pro Cxcin. i. See alfo the begin¬ 
ning of the Orat. de Provinc. Conful. 

A period confills of members or colons ; and of commas, 
which are alfo called articles. A member is an afl'cmblage of 
words of a perfedl; fenfe, yet fufpended fo as not to let appear 
the whole thought, as ; ft quantum in agro locifque d/ertis uu- 
dacia poteft. 

A comma takes place, when each member, each plirafe, or 
pven word, is diftinguifhed by Hops, as : O fctlus ! 5 pejiis ! 
0 tabes ! in Pif. c6. ALiit, excejjst, etiafit, crupit. Catil. ii, i. 

A period is either Ample, or compound. Simple is of one 
member, as : “ Alexander by living temperately, would have 
made his name venerable to poflerity.” 

Compound is of two, three, or four members; and is fel- 
dom, or never lengthened out to five members, or more ; as 
then it would be not fo much a period, as a periodical oration. 

Of t*wo numbers. “If Alexander had lived temperately, lie 
would have been revered by poflerity.” 

Of three members. “ If by how much Alexander excelled 
other generals in warlike exploits, by fo much he alfo exceed¬ 
ed them in the commendable quality of temperance, his name 
would have been remembered with the higheft veneration by 
poflerity.” 

Of four members. “ If by how much Alexander excelled 
Other generals in warlike exploits, by fo much he alfo exceed¬ 
ed them in the commendable quality of temperance ; he would 
have been not lefs revered by poflerity, than wliilft living he 
is faid to have been beloved by his own people, and renowned 
for empire and dignity. 


A mem- 
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A member is a fenfe comprized in a number 
of words which is complete, but abftradted from 
the whole body, effedts nothing of itfelf. The 
number of words is complete in “ O callidos ho¬ 
mines 1” but confidered apart from what went be¬ 
fore and after, is of little import: juft fo the 
hands, feet, and head, are confidered as ufelefs, 
■when fevered from the body. “ O rem excogi- 
tatam ! O ingenia metuenda 1 ” are examples ' of 
the fame fort, but do not coalefce into a body till 
the laft conclufion makes the fenfe of the whole 
perfedt : <c quern, quaefo, noftrum fefellit, id vos 
ita effe fadturos ?” This * Cicero takes to be very 
concife and perfedt in the fenfe. The articles and 
members are therefore commonly intermixed, and 
require a conclufion. 

Cicero gives many names to the period, calling 
it a winding about, a circuit, a comprehenfion, 
continuation, and circumfcription. It is of two 
kinds, the one Ample, when a fingle fenfe is drawn 
out into a pretty confiderable number of words : 
the other compound, by confifting of members 
and articles, which include feveral fenfes, as : 
“ aderat janitor carceris ; & carnifex prastoris, 
&c” The period has at leaft two members. 
Upon a medium difference, its complete number 
feems to be four *, but it frequently admits of 
more. Its meafure is reftridted by Cicero to the 
time of repeating four iambic verfes, or to the 

* So Cicero fpeaks of the fame place in Orat. 225. “ The 
comprehenfion follows laft, but of two members, which can¬ 
not be Ihorter.” By difiblving this'period, the two members 
are readily found, as ; “ id feciftis, & neminem noftrum fe- 
felUt.** 
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continuance of the breath ; and its conditions to 
be good are, to conclude the fenfe ; to be clear, 
that it may be underftood ; and not to be of too 
great a length, that it may be contained in the 
memory. The member of a period which is lon¬ 
ger than it ought to be, is flow, and that which is 
fliorter, is un(table. 

Wherever the orator has an occafion to behave 
fharply, to prefs home, to adb boldly and refo- 
lutely, he fhould fpeak by members and articles. 
This manner is of vaft power and efficacy in an 
oration and therefore the compofition is to adapt 
itfelf to the nature of things, that even rough 
things being conceived in rough founds and num¬ 
bers, the hearer may be made to enter into all the 
paffions of the fpeaker. It would be advifable 
for the mod part to make the narration in mem¬ 
bers * or if periods are ufed, they ought to be 
more loofe, and lefs elaborate than elfewhere. But 
I except fuch narrations as are more calculated for 
ornament, than giving information; as the Rape 
of Proferpine in one of Cicero’s orations againft 
Verres. Plere the compofition (hould be frnooth 
and flowing. 

The period is proper for the exordiums of 
greater caufes, where the matter requires follici- 
tude, commendation, pity. Alfo in common 
places, and in every fort of amplification ; but if 
you accufe, it ought to be clofe and compadt ; if 
you praife, full, round, and flowing. It is like- 
wife of good fervice in perorations ; but may be 
ufed without reftridtion, wherever the compofition 
requires to be fet off in fomething of a grand and 
noble manner, and when the judge has not only 
* a tho- 
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a thorough knowledge of the matter that lies be¬ 
fore him, but is alio captivated wirh the beauty 
of the difeourfe, and trufting to the orator, fuffers 
himfelf to be led away by the fenfe of pleafure. 

Hiftory does not fo much ftand in need of a pe¬ 
riodical flow of words, as it likes to run round in 
a fort of perpetual ciicle. For all its members are 
eonnedted with each other, by its flipping and 
gliding along, as men ftrengthening their pace, 
holding and held, in taking each other by the 
hand. Whatever belongs to the demonftrative 
kind, has freer and more flowing numbers. The 
judicial and deliberative, as various in their mat¬ 
ter, fo they occaflonally require a different fort of 
compofition. 

It is now here, that of the two obfervations I 
above * fpoke of, the other naturally prefents it- 
felf. For who doubts but that fome things are to 
be exprefied in a gentle way, others with more heat, 
others fublimely, others contentioufly, and others 
gravely ? Feet compofed of long fyllables fuit 
belt grave, fublime, and ornamental fubjedts. The 
grave will take up a longer fpace in the pronunci¬ 
ation, and the fublime and ornamental will de¬ 
mand a clear and fonorous expreffion, rather than 
the contrary. Feet of fliort fyllables are more a- 
greeable to arguments, divifion, raillery, and 
whatever partakes of the nature of ordinary con- 
verfation. 

The compofition of the exordium will therefore 
be different according as the fubjedt may require. . 
For the mind of the judge is varioufly prepared, 
and we muff, purfuant to times and circumftances, 
* In the divifion, n. 7. 
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declare our mournful plight, appear modeft, tart, 
grave, infinuating move to mercy and exhort to 
diligence. Thefe, different as their nature is, fo 
the compofition of them mud be conducted in a 
different way. Cicero did not uie the fame num¬ 
bers in the exordium of his orations for Milo, Clu- 
entius, and Ligarius. 

The narration mod: commonly requires flower, 
and as I may fay, more modeft feet, and mixed 
pretty much with nouns. For if on one fide verbs 
make it clofer; on the other, they give it more 
elevation than agrees well with its fimpiicity. Bus 
its principal aim is to inftru< 5 t, and fix things in 
the mind; a work not to be done in hafte ; fo 
that the whole narration feems to me to confift of 
longer members and fhorter periods. 

Arguments being naturally (harp and rapid, 
ought to have feet correfponding with thefe two 
qualities; yet not the trochaeus, which though 
quick and voluble, has no llrength. Other feet 
of an admixture of long and fhort, but not with 
more long than fhort, are beft for this purpole. 
The noble and elevated parts which illuftrate a 
difcourfe, naturally affume the magnificence of 
great and fonorous words ; they are fond of the 
dadtyle, and the full found of the paeon, which 
laft, though it contains more fhort than long lyl- 
lables, is fufficiently replete with harmony. Tart- 
nefs and acrimony on the contrary, are beft ex¬ 
erted by iambics, not only becaufe thefe feet have 
but two fyllables, and therefore form, as it were, 
a more frequent percuffion, a thing oppofite to 
the ftate of gentle quietude; but alfo, becaufe 
they rife in all their parts, and beginning by a 

fiiort. 
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Ihort, lean and colled, ftrength on the fupport of a 
long fyllable. For this reafon they are better 
than the choreus, which from long falls into fhort. 
The humble parts of adifcourfe, fuch is common¬ 
ly the peroration, make choice of feet, which are 
flow, obtufe, and beft befitting the tone of a fup- 
liant. . 

Now, to put an end to this matter, let it be in 
fome meal'ure a general obfervation, that the com- 
pofition ought to be modelled on the manner of 
pronunciation. In exordiums, are we not moft 
commonly modeft, unlefs when in a caufe of ac- 
cufation we ftrive to irritate the minds of the 
judges ? Are we not copious and explicit in the 
narration ; in arguments animated and lively, which 
appears even by our adions; in common places 
and defcriptions exuberant and lavifh of ornaments; 
and in perorations for the moft part, weighed down 
by diftrefs ? Of the variety that ought to be kept 
in a difcourfe, we may find another parallel in- 
ftance in the motions of the body. Have not all 
of them their times which regulate their refpedive 
degrees of flownefs and celerity ? And for danc¬ 
ing as well as finging, does not mufic ufe num¬ 
bers which the beating of time makes us fenfible 
of? Our voice and adion are indeed expreflive of 
our interior feelings in regard to the nature of the 
things we fpeak of, and need we then be furprifed 
if a like conformity ought to be found in the feet 
that enter the compofition of a piece of eloquence? 
Ought not fublime matters be made to walk in ma- 
jeftic folemnity, the mild to keep in a gentle pace, 
the briflc and lively to bound with rapidity, and 
the nice and delicate to flow imoothly. Where 

like wile 
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likewife neceffary, we may affedt even bombaft, 
which appears in its greateft pomp amidft fpondees 
and iambics, as : 

“ * Hyperoargus fceptra mihi liquit Pe- 
lops.” . . 

And fatire and fcandal are found to vent moft ef- 
fedlually their virulence in iambics, as : 

“ Quis hoc poteft videre ? Quis poteft pati ? 

Nifi impudicus, et vorax, et aleo ?” 

However in the whole, if faults in compofition 
be unavoidable, I Ihould rather give the prefe¬ 
rence to thac which is harfh and rough, than to 
that which is nervelefs and emafculated, fuch as 
many now affectedly ftudy, and daily corrupt 
more and more by a wantonnefs in numbers, more 
becoming a "t" dance than the majefty of eloquence. 
But I cannot fay that any compofition is good, 
how perfedt foever otherwife, that conftantly pre- 
fents the fame form, and continually falls into the 
fame feet. A conftant obfervation of fimilar mea- 
fures and cadences, is a fort of verfification, and 
all profe, in which this fault is difcoverable, can 
have no allowance made for it, by reafon of its 
manifeft affedtation, fthe very fufpicion of which 
ought to be avoided) and its uniformity, which of 

• This verfe is otherwife quoted by Seneca, in epift. 80. 
Ea impero Argis, regna mibi liquit Pelops. 

. -f- Syntonorum modts fallitantes. Syntoni are thought to be 
perfons intelligent in tmific, who bv ftriking on, or flopping 
properly fome mufical inftruraent, direfled dancers in the fe- 
veral fteps they were to take, and all the meafures and evolu¬ 
tions of the dance. Others gave them that name, from corref- 
ponding by the motions of their body with the tones and mo¬ 
dulations of fingers. 


courfe 
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courfe muft fatigue and difguft the mind. This 
vice may have fome engaging charms at firfl: 
fight, but the greater its fweets are, the fhorter 
will be their continuance and the orator once herein 
deteXed of any anxious concern, will inftantly lofe 
all belief, and vain will be all the impreflions he 
thought to make on minds; for how is it to be 
expeXed, that a judge will believe a man, or fuf- 
fer himlelf to be grieved or angered upon his ac¬ 
count, whom he obferves to have attended to no¬ 
thing more than the difplay of fuch trifles? Some 
of the connexions of fmooth compofition, ought 
therefore to be defignedly broke into ; and it 
is no fmall labour to make them appear not la¬ 
boured. 

Let us not be fuch flaves to the placing of 
words, as to ftudy longer than neceffary tranfpofi- 
tions, left what we do for pleafing, may difpleafe 
by being affeXed. Neither let a fondnefs for mak¬ 
ing the compofition flow with fmoothnefs, prevail 
on us to fet afide a word, otherwife proper and 
becoming •, as no word, in reality, can prove dis¬ 
agreeable enough to be excluded a place, unlefa 
it be that in the avoiding of fuch words, we rather 
confult the facility than the good of compofition. 
But I do not make thiTs remark, with the view of 
cenfuring the Latins for being more nice in com¬ 
pofition than the Attics, though their language has 
not fo much variety in it, nor fo many graces 5 
neither do I impute it as a fault to Cicero for be¬ 
ing more curious in this refpeX than Demofthenes< 
But I fhall explain in my laft book the difference 
between the Greek and Latin tongues, it being 
2 time 
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time to finifh this, which already has paffed its pre- 
fcribed bounds. 

To conclude, compofition ought to be graceful, 
agreeable, various. Its parts are three, order, 
connection, number. Its art confirts in adding, 
retrenching, changing. Its qualities are, accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the things treated of. The 
care of compofition ought to be great, but 
not to take place of the care of thinking and 
fpeaking. What deferves to be particularly at¬ 
tended to is the concealing of the care of compofi¬ 
tion, that the numbers may feem to flow of their 
own accord, and not with the leaft conftraint or 
affectation. 
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BOOK X. 

CHAP. I. 

Of the Copioufnefs of Words. 

I. Facility of fpeaking acquired by reading, writing , 
Jpeaking. (To reading is referred hearing and 

imitation: to writings correStnefs and reflection.) 
The orator muft acquire a flock of wealth , which 
confijis of plenty of things and words. He doe's 
not now treat of things. II. A copious flock of 
words ought to be acquired with judgment.—It is 
acquired by hearing and reading.—The advantages 
of both.—The befl authors are to be read, and how. 
— All is not equally commendable in the befl. III. 
How much and how far , poets, hiflorians, and 
philofophers, are of fervice to the orator. IV. 
Some reflexions on the reading of the ancients and 
moderns. — Different opinions in this refpeCl. V. 
He characterizes the moft eminent of the Greek au¬ 
thors by their feveral perfections. i. Epic , ele¬ 
giac, iambic, lyric , tragic , and comic poets. 2. 
Hiflorians. 3. Orators. 4. Philofophers. VI. 
He obferves the fame order in regard to the La¬ 
tins. ' 

I. ■HgT' HE precepts of eloquence hitherto given, 
though necefifary to be known, are not of 
themfelves capable of making us truly eloquent, 
unlels we acquire a certain facility, or contract a 
8 habit 
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habit of reducing them to pra&ice, which, whe¬ 
ther acquired better by writing, reading, or fpeak- 
ing, is, I know, a queftion, that is commonly 
controverted. I fhould carefully examine into the 
matter, if we could content ourfelves with any 
one of thefe particulars-, but their connection is fo 
intimate, that one failing, we muft in vain labour 
to become proficients in the reft. Eloquence will 
never be folid and robuft, unlefs it colledts ftrength 
and confidence from much writing and compof- 
ing •, and without examples from reading, that 
labour wilt wander for want of a guide 5 and 
though it be known how every thing ought to be 
faid, yet the orator who is not pofiefied of a ta¬ 
lent for fpeaking,- always ready to exert itfelf on 
occafion, will be like a man watching over a hid¬ 
den treafure. 

Now, as any one thing may be very neceffary, 
it will not for that reafon be immediately of the 
greateft confecjuence for conftituting the Orator. 
For certainly, the bufinefs of the orator being to 
fpeak, that talent will claim the priority, becaufe 
it is manifeft that the art of oratory hence derived 
its beginning, that imitation next followed, and 
that the care of writing was laft in fucceffion.. But 
as there is no coming to the conclufion of a work, 
but by a beginning, fo in the progrefs of the work, 
the firft things that facilitated the execution of it, 
will appear the leaft confiderable. 

But our defign is not here to give inftrudtions 
for the manner of training up an orator. We 
have done that fufiiciently, at leaft to the utmoft 
of our abilities, * already. Now we treat the ora- 
* In the flrfl: and fecond bocks. 

N 2 
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tor as an athlete, expert in all his mailer’s lefibns, 
and only wanting to be prepared by fome exercife 
for the real combats he is to engage in. Our ora¬ 
tor being fuppofed converfant in the way of in¬ 
venting and difpofing things, of making a choice 
of words, and placing them in proper order, re¬ 
quires nothing further than the knowledge of the 
means, whereby in the bed and eafied manner he 
may execute what he has learned. It cannot then 
be doubted, but that he muft acquire a certain 
flock of wealth, in order to have it ready for ufe 
whenever wanting; and this dock of wealth con- 
fids in a plentiful provilion of things and words. 

II. Things are peculiar to each caufe, or com¬ 
mon to few-, but a provifion of words mud be in- 
difcriminately made for all fubjefts. If each word 
was precifely fignificative of each thing, our em- 
baraffment would be lefs, as then words would 
immediately prefent themfelves with things; but 
fome being more proper than, others, or more or¬ 
namental, or more emphatical, or more harmo¬ 
nious; all ought, not only to be known, but 
kept ready, and in fight, as it were, that when 
they Ihew themfelves to the orator’s judgment, he 
may eafily make a choice of the bed. 

I know that fome make a practice of clading 
together all fynonimous words, and getting them 
by heart, that one might the eafier occur out of 
many ; and when they have ufed a word, if fhortly 
after they Ihould want it again, to avoid repeti¬ 
tion, they take another of the fame fignification. 
A pains-taking of this fort, mud be chitdifh, 
wretched, and of little or no utility ; for it is only 
a croud that is mudered together, out of which 
i indifFe- 
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indifferently the firft at hand is taken-, whereas the 
copioufnefs of language I fpeak of, is to be the 
acquifition of judgment, with the view of attain¬ 
ing the true exprefiive force of eloquence, and 
not the empty volubility of Ipeech a Charlatan dif- 
cants in. This can no otherwife be effected than 
by hearing and reading the beft things; and it is 
by our attention herein, that we fliall not only 
know the appellations of things, but what is fit¬ 
ted: for every place. For all words, in a manner, 
few only excepted, which favour of immodefty, 
find room in an oratorial compofition. Even 
thefe are found not amifs in fome iambics, and the 
old comic poets; but we orators are to look to 
ourfelves and guard againll all reproach. So that 
all words, thofe excepted which I fpoke of, are 
fome where as good as need be, there being fome- 
times an occafion for the low and vulgar, becaufe 
where thefe may feem mean amidft the graces of 
elegance, where the fubjedl requires, they are laid 
with propriety. 

To knov/ how to diftinguifh them, and to be¬ 
come acquainted not only with their fignification, 
but the various forms and meafures of their declen- 
fions and conjugations, are things not attainable 
but by frequent reading and hearing: I fay hear¬ 
ing, becaufe all the language we learn is firfi: 
tranfmitted to us through the channel of the ears. 
For which reafon * infants, whom fome princes 

* Pfammetichus, king of Egypt, according to Herodotus, 
in the beginning of his fecond book, procured re.uie imrfes to 
take care of fome infants whom he had ordered to be brought 
up in a defart. After two years old, when hungiy, they per¬ 
haps pronounced the word beccos, which fignifics in the Phry¬ 
gian tongue bread or food. 

N 3 had 
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had the curiofity of having brought up by mute 
nurfes in defert places, though (aid to have uttered 
fome words, yet they remained deftitute of the fa¬ 
culty of fpeaking. 

There are words very different, but their nature 
is fuch, that they are expreffive of the fame 
thing •, fo that as to the fignification it is indiffe¬ 
rent which of them is ufed, as enfis” and “ gla¬ 
dius.” There are others, which though ferving 
to exprefs two different things, yet by a trope pre¬ 
fect the fame idea to the mind, as “ ferrum” and 
“ mucro;” and it is alfo by a catachrefis that we 
call c£ ficarii” all thofe who have committed a mur¬ 
der by any fort of weapon. Some things we ex¬ 
prefs by circumlocution as “ * preffi copia ladtis ;” 
and we make others figurative by a change in the 
manner of expreffing them. Thus for “ fcio,” 
we fay “ non ignoro” “ non me fugit,” “ non me 
pncterit,” “ quis nefcit ?” “ Nemini dubium eft.” 
We may alfo borrow from a word of nearly the 
fame import, by fubftittiting one for the other, as 
for “ fcio,” “ intelligo, fentio, video,” which often 
have the fame fignification. Reading will abun¬ 
dantly fupply us with a diverfity of fuch ways of 
fpeaking, that we may ufe them, not merely as 
they occur, but when they feem moft proper; for 
it is not always that they diredtly fignify the fame 
thing, becaule though I may fay “ video” to ex- 
prels rightly the underftanding of the mind, yet I 
cannot fay “intelligo” applying it to the fightpf 
the eyes; neither as “ mucro” indicates “ gladius,” 
fo does “ gladius’’ indicate “ mucro.” 

• Eclog. ill. Sz. 


By 
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By thefe means may the copioufnefs of language 
be acquired, but not fo as to read and hear for 
the fake of words only. All may obferve ex¬ 
amples of whatever art teaches, and thefe will be 
more efficacious than precepts, when the learner 
has proceeded fo far, as to be capable of under- 
ftanding them without a teacher, and can build 
upon his own bottom; becaufe what the teacher 
delivers precepts for, the orator flaews. 

In fome eloquent compofitions we may profit 
more by reading, and in fome others more by 
hearing them pronounced. The fpeaker keeps 
awake all our fenfes, and fpirits us up by the fire 
that animates him. We are flruck, not by the 
image and exterior of things, but by the things 
themfelves. All is life and motion, and with fol- 
licitude for his fuccefs, we favourably receive all 
he fays, as recommended by the charms of novelty. 
Together with the orator, we find ourfelves deep¬ 
ly interefted in the ifiue of the trial, and the fafety 
of the parties, whofe defence he has undertaken. 
Befides thefe, we find other motives to affedt us. 
A fine voice, a graceful adlion correfponding with 
what is faid, and a manner of pronunciation, which 
perhaps is the mod powerful accomplifhment of 
eloquence : in fhort, every thing conducted and 
managed in the way that is moft becoming. 

In reading, our judgment goes upon furer 
ground, becaufe often our good wifhes for the 
fpeaker, or the applaufe beftowed on him, fur- 
prifes us into approbation. We are afliamed to 
differ in opinion from others, and by a fort of ta¬ 
cit bafhfulnefs are kept from believing ourfelves 
more intelligent than they are; though indeed we 
IS 4 are 
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are at the fame time fenfible that the tafte of the 
greater number is vicious, and that fycophants, 
even perfons hired to applaud, extol things, which 
cannot pleafe usas on the contrary it alfo hap¬ 
pens, that a bad tafte can have no relifh for the 
beft things. Reading is befides attended with the 
advantage of being free, and not efcaping us by 
the rapidity which accompanies aCtion-, and we 
may often go over the fame things, whether we 
doubt of their accuracy, or are willing to fix them 
in our memories. Repeating and reviewing will 
therefore be highly necelTary; for as meats are 
chewed, and in fome meafure humeCted, before 
they defcend into the ftomach, in order to facili¬ 
tate their digeftion; fo reading is fitted for being 
laid up in the memory, and being an objeCt of 
imitation, when it is not in a crude ftate, but ra¬ 
ther foftened and elaborated by long meditation. 

None, however, but the beft authors, and fuch 
as we are leaft liable to l?e deceived in, demand 
this care, which fhould be diligent, and extended 
even almoft to the pains, as it were, of tranfcrib- 
ing them. Neither ought judgment to be patted 
on the whole from examining a part, but the book 
fully perufed, fhould have a fecond reading, and 
efpecially an oration, the perfections of which are 
often defignedly kept concealed. The orator in¬ 
deed often prepares, difiembles, lies in wait, and 
fays things in the firft part of the pleading, which 
he avails himfdf of in the laft. They may there¬ 
fore be lefs pleafing in their place, whilft we ftill 
remain ignorant of the defign for their being faid. 
For which reafon after a due confideration of par¬ 
ticulars. 
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ticulars, it would not be amifs to refume the 
whole. 

But the greateft utility would be in ftudying 
thofe caufes, on which we have written pleadings; 
and in reading, when it {hall fo happen, fuch as 
have been pronounced on both fides of the ques¬ 
tion ; as for and againft Ctefiphon, thofe of De- 
mofthcncs and fEfchines; of Servius Sulpitius and 
Meffala, for and againft Aufidia; of Follio and 
CafTius, in the caufe of Afpernar., and many others. 
Here too, if the oratorial abilities do not feem to 
be upon an equality, we may confult fume for be¬ 
coming acquainted with the ftate of the queftion, 
as in opposition to Cicero, Tubero’s oration 
againft Ligarius, and that of Ilortenfius for Ver- 
res. 

It will alfo be of ferviee to know, how two 
orators handled the fame caufe, on the fide of 
the defence. Callidius pleaded tor the reftoration 
of Cicero to his houle and Brutus, for exercife 
fake, wrote an oration for Milo, though Celfus 
miftakenly fays, he had pronounced it. Pollio 
and Meifala defended the fame perfons, and I well 
remember to have heard celebrated the orations of 
Domicius Afer, Crifpus Pafnenus, and Decimus 
Lrelius, for Volufenus Catulus. 

In reading thele authors, how renowned foever, 
we muft not immediately imagine that all is per¬ 
fect in them; for they Sometimes make a falls 
ftep, or fink under their burden, or indulge the 
fmiling fancies of their genius, or at times give 
into inattention, and are borne down by lalTitude. 
Cicero rcmaiks fome nods in Demollhenes, and 
* Or. ic;.. 
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Horace * fays the fame of Homer. They are 
great men, it is certain, but ftill they are men; 
and they, who impofe it as a law on themfelves to 
follow them blindly in all refpeCts, fall into the 
error of imitating what is weakeft in them, 
(which is more eafily done than their perfeftions) 
and of thinking themfelves abundantly like them, 
when they have copied only 'h/n taults. 

That judgment, however, which is paffed on 
the merit of fuch pt -rt men, ought to be with 
lingular mod c ' n . circumfpeCtion, left, as it 
generally they condemn what they do 

not ui.dcrftand. But if there be no avoiding a 
miftake on either fide, I would rather mel the 
reader to approve of all, than fimt n.*ny iaults in 
their productions. 

III. Theophraftus fays, that the reading of 
poets is of vaft fervice to the orator. Many, and 
with good reafon, are of the fame opinion, as 
from them may be derived fprightlinels in thought, 
fublimity in exprefiion, force and variety in fenti- 
nient, propriety and decorum in character, toge¬ 
ther with that recreation for cheering and recruit¬ 
ing minds which have been for any time harafied 
by the drudgery of the bar. Therefore Cicero 
thinks j- relaxation fliould be fought for amidft 
the pleafure of poetic reading. 

Let it notwithflanding be remembered, that 
poets are not in all things to be imitated by the 
orator, neither in the liberty of words, nor li¬ 
cence of figures. The whole of that ftudy is 
calculated for oftentation. Its foie aim is plea- 

* Art. Poet. 359. j- De Orat. ii. n. 14. and pro Arch. n. 6. 

fure, 
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fure, and it invariably purfues it,^not only by 
fictions of what is falfe, but of fome things that 
are incredible. It is fure alfo of meeting with 
partizans to efpoufe its caufe, becaufe as bound 
down to a certain neceffity of feet, it cannot al¬ 
ways ufe proper words, and being driven out of 
the ftrait road, muft turn into fome bye-ways of 
fpeaking, and be compelled both to change fome 
words, and to lengthen, fhorten, tranfpofe, and 
divide them. As for orators, they muft ftand 
their ground completely armed in the order of 
battle, and being to fight for matters of the high- 
eft confequence, muft think of nothing but gain¬ 
ing the victory. 

Still would I not have their armour appear 
fqualid and covered with ruft, but retain rather a 
brightnefs that difmays, fuch as of polifhed fteel, 
ftriking both the mind and eyes with awe j and not 
the fplendor of gold and filver, a weak fafe-guard 
indeed, and rather dangerous to the bearer. 

Hiftory likewife, by its mild and grateful fap, 
may afford kind nutriment to an oratorial compo- 
fition. Yet fhould the orator fo read hiftory, as 
to be convinced that moft of its perfections ought 
to be avoided by him. It nearly borders upon 
poetry, and may be held as a poem, unreftrained 
by the laws of verfe. Its objeCt is to narrate, and 
not to prove, and its whole bufinefs neither in¬ 
tends aCtion nor contention, but to tranfmit faCts 
to pofterity, and inhance the reputation of its 
author. Therefore by a freer manner of ex- 
preffion, and bolder figures it avoids that loathing 
which is otherwife infeparable from the tedioufnefs 
of narratives. 

But, 
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But, as I before mentioned, neither Salluft’s 
concifenefs, than which nothing can be fo exqui- 
fitely charming to attentive and learned ears, will 
have any effedt on a judge, whofe mind is taken 
up with a multiplicity of affairs, and who often 
is likewife illiterate; nor will the fweetnefs and 
abundance of Livy lufficiently inftrudt him, who, 
regardlefs of the beauties of narration, wants the 
matter to be put to the teft of proofs. Add to 
this, that Cicero does not * think that even Thu¬ 
cydides or Xenophon are of any real fervice to the 
orator, though he fays the one animates by the 
alarm he founds, and the Mufes fpeak by the 
mouth of the other. 

We may neverthelefs be allowed to ufe forne- 
times in digreffions the luftre of hiftory, but not 
in any effential point of debate, where we muff 
remember we do not want the fupple exertions of 
an athlete’s mufcles, but the nervous branchings 
of the foldier’s arm; and where alfo the verfi- 
colour-robe, which Demetrius Phalereus is faid 
to have worne, will ill become the duff of the 
bar. 

There is another utility in the reading of hif¬ 
tory, and indeed the greateft, but not relative to 
the prefent matter. This proceeds from the 
knowledge of things and examples, which the 
orator ought to be well verfed in, that all his tef- 
timonies may not be from the parties, but many 
of them taken from antiquity, which by hiftory 
he will be well acquainted with ; and thefe tefti- 
monies will be the more powerful, as the only 

* Orat. 30, 31, 32. 
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exempt from the fufpicion of prejudice and par¬ 
tiality. 

By feeking inlights, and borrowing many things 
from the works of philofophers, has been the fault 
of orators, in conlequence of their having made 
over to them the better part of their duty. For 
they difcufs, and hold warm deputations on the 
nature of juftice, honefty, utility, and their con¬ 
traries •, as alfo on divine things •, and the Socratic 
arguments by indudtion, are very proper to pre¬ 
pare the future orator for altercations and interro¬ 
gatories. But this reading requires not lefs dif- 
cernment than the former-, for though in the main 
the matter to be treated of may be the lame, yet 
we fhould know that there is a difference in the 
condition of a caufe and deputation, the bar and 
a fchool, mere precepts and an affair brought to 
trial. 

IV. The utility of reading being fo confiderablc 
as it appears to be, many, I fancy, may not be 
fatisfied with what I have faid, unlefs I alfo point 
out what authors ought to be read and pals fome 
ftridlures on their particular excellencies. Doing 
fo in regard to each author, would be an endlefs 
piece of work, Cicero, in his * Brutus, has taken 
up a number of pages in lpeaking only of the Ro¬ 
man orators, without mentioning any of his own 
contemporaries, except Ctefar and Marcellus-, and 
if fo, how fhould I be able to fix bounds to this 
work, was I to give an account of them, their 
fuccelfors, and all the Greeks, with philofophers 
and poets ? The fureft way would undoubtedly 

* Brut, 2^S. 

be 
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be to follow the compendious method of Livy, 
as fet forth in his Epiftle to his Son, “ that De- 
mofthenes and Cicero are principally to be read, 
and next, fuch as are tnoft like them.” 

I fhould not, however, be againft giving a ge¬ 
neral notion of my fentiments in this matter, and 
fhall therefore venture to fay, that there are few, 
or rather hardly one of thofe who have flood the 
teft of time, but may be read with fome profit by 
the judicious. Cicero himfelf confefies, that he 
had received great helps from old authors, who are 
indeed very ingenious, but wanted art. I pafs 
nearly the fame judgment on the merit of our mo¬ 
derns. Which of them is fo defpicable, as not 
to have at leafl fome advantage, which may make 
him reafonably hope to pafs to pofterity ? If he 
has any thing to plead in his favour, it will im¬ 
mediately appear from infpedling the firfl pages ;• 
and if not, we fhall foon rid our hands of him, 
and not lofe time in making further experiments. 
But for an author to have fomething good, fome- 
thing to our purpofe, it does not follow, that he 
is quite proper for creating that copioufnefs of lan¬ 
guage we here fpeak of. 

But before I fpeak of the refpedtive merit of 
authors, I muft make in a few words fome gene¬ 
ral reflections on the diverfity of tafle in regard to 
matters of eloquence. Some think that the an- 
tients only deferve to be read, perfuaded that none 
elfe have diftinguifhed themfelves by natural elo¬ 
quence, and that ftrength of language, fo becom¬ 
ing men. Others are captivated with the flowery 
profufion of the orators of the prefent age, with 
their delicate turns, and with all the blandilhments 
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they curioufly invent to charm the ears of an ig¬ 
norant multitude. Some choofe to follow the plain 
and diredt way of lpeaking. Others take to be 
found and truly Attic, whatever is clofe, neat, and 
departs but little from ordinary converfation. 
Some are delighted with a more elevated, more 
impetuous, and more fiery force of genius. Others, 
and not a few, are fond of a finooth, elegant, and 
polite manner. I fhall fpeak of this difference of 
tafte more at large, when I come to examine * the 
ftyle that may feem molt proper for the orator. 

V. In the mean time I fhall curforily touch up¬ 
on the advantages thofe may reap from reading, 
who by that exercife endeavour to improve in 
themfelves the talent of fpeaking ; and for this 
purpofe fhall cull out a few authors, who have 
been truly eminent. It will be an eafy matter for 
the ftudiousj to judge which are molt like thele, 
that np one may complain of my omitting, per¬ 
haps, any of thofe, whom he greatly approves of; 
for indeed many more than I fhali name, well 
deferve to be read. But what I here intimate, mutt 
be fuppofed to regard the fort of reading that is 
belt calculated for forming the orator. 

1. Therefore as Aratus in his Phenomena, 
thinks he fhould begin by -J- Jupiter, fo we may 
feem to begin properly from Homer. He it is 
that gave birth to, and let the example, of all 
parts of eloquence, juit as himfelf fays, the J courfe 
of rivers and fprings of fountains owe their origin 

* Book xii. c. 10. 

f Aratus fo begins his Aftrologica! DifTertations. ’e, : Ai;c 
dfXy-ttQa. Ab. Jo-z/e Principittm. 

X II. 1 . xxi. v. , 95 . 
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to the ocean. No one, in great fubjedts, has ex¬ 
celled him in elevation ; nor in fmall by propriety. 
He is florid and dole, grave and agreeable, ad¬ 
mirable for his concife as well as copious manner, 
and not only eminent for poetical, but likewife 
oratorial abilities. 

For to fay nothing of his Eulogiums, of his 
hortative and confolatory Speeches, does not even 
the ninth book, which contains the embafly to 
Achilles •, or the firft, which relates the conten¬ 
tion between the Chieftains *, or the fecond, which 
records their deliberations, explain all the art of 
pleadings and counfels ? As to the moving of the 
pafflons, the milder or the more impetuous fort, 
no one can be fo incompetent a judge as not to 
difcern but that he had equal powers in both re- 
fpedts. 

Again, in the beginning of both his poems, has 
he not in a few verfes not only obferved, but 
eftablifhed the rules of an exordium ? He makes 
the auditor benevolent, by the invocation of the 
Goddeflfes,which are fuppofed to prefide over Poets; 
attentive, by the importance of the matter he pro- 
pofes •, and docile, by giving him a full view of it. 
Who made ever a more concife narration, than the 
perfon who * relates the death of Patroclus ; or 
one more exadt, and to the life, than him who 
gives an -f account of the battle of the Curetes atod 
/Etolians ? And as to fimilitudes, amplifications, 
examples, digreflions, figns of things and argu¬ 
ments, and all the other particulars of proving and 
refuting, fo numerous are the inltanccs that oc- 

* II. 1. xvi. v. iS—21. f II. 1. ix. v. 525, &c. 
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cur, that even they who have written of arts, cite 
illullrations of thefe matters from that poet. Be- 
fides, in the v/ay of epilogue* what has ever been 
found to equal the moving prayer of Priam, en¬ 
treating Achilles to reftore to him his Ton’s body ? 

In fhort, if we look to the force of his words, 
the beauty of his thoughts, the figures he adopts, 
the difpofition of his whole work, we cannot help 
obferving but that they exceed the bounds of hu¬ 
man wit. So that thefe muft be great* who are able 
to attain his perfections* not by imitation, which is 
fcarce poffible, but by knowing and underftanding 
him. He has undoubtedly left far behind him all 
others, in all kinds of eloquence, efpecially the 
heroic Poets, becaufe in a like matter the com- 
parifon may feem more confpicuous. 

Hefiod feldom rifes, and his occupation lies 
moftly in finding names for things ; yet his pre¬ 
cepts aptly mingled with ufeful thoughts, the 
fweetnefs of his exprefiion, and his pleafing man¬ 
ner, give him the palm in the middle kind of elo¬ 
quence. o 

Antimachus, on the contrary, has force and fo- 
Jidity, and his ftyle, by being out of the road of 
what is common, has its due fhare of praife. But 
though the almoft unanimous aflent of grammari¬ 
ans places him in the fecond rank after Hefiod j 
yet is he fo deficient in the management of pafli- 
ons, in ag-reeablenefs, in difpofition, and in art, 
that it plainly appears how wide the difference muft 
be between being near to one, and fecond after 
him. 

Panyafis is thought to contain a mixture of 
both thefe poets, but equals neither in the powers 
Vol. II O of 
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of elocution. He furpafles, however, Hefiod by 
the choice of his matter, and Antimachus by or¬ 
der and difpofition. 

Apollonius * * * § does not appear in that catalogue 
of poets, which we retain from their critics, the 
grammarians Ariftarchus and Ariltophanes, as not 
having inferted in it any of their contemporaries. 
Yet he published a work, commendable for a cer¬ 
tain mediocrity which is well fupported. 

The matter of Aratus is motionlefs, and with¬ 
out variety and fentiment j neither in it is any per- 
fon introduced fpeaking. But his abilities fall not 
fhort of the work he thought himfelf equal to. 

Theocritus is admirable in his kind *, but his 
ruftic and paftoral mufe not only dreads the bar, 
but even to make its appearance in the city. 

Here I imagine feveral bulled in crouding in 
the names of many other poets. Has not Pifander, 
fays one, worthily fung the athievements of Her¬ 
cules ? Have Macer and Virgil followed, with¬ 
out reafon, *f- Nicander, fays another *, and lhall we 
pafs by Euphorion, of whom had not Virgil ap¬ 
proved, he certainly would not have made fuch 
honourable mention of him in his J Bucolics j and 
fays another, has § Horace, to no purpofe, nam¬ 
ed Tyrteus immediately after Homer ? 

* Apollonius the Rhodian, wrote the Expedition of the Ar¬ 
gonauts. He lived in the time of the grammarians, Ariftar¬ 
chus and Ariftophanes of Byzantium ; who, in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philometor, had palled a fevere criticifm on authors. 

t A poet of Colophon, who, among other things, wrote 
Georgies. 

t Ibo & Chalcidico qua: funt mihi condita verfu, &c. Eclog. 
x. 40. 

§ Art. Poet. 502. 
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I anfwer, that there is no one fo little verfed in 
the knowledge of authors, but may, by the help 
of the catalogue of a library, tranfcribe at lead 
their names into a work. I am not unacquainted 
with thofe I pafs by, neither do I condemn them 
on that account, having before declared that all 
have their utility; but we diall return to them 
when our eloquence has attained a proper degree 
of confidence. So it often happens in grand en¬ 
tertainments, when after having fatisfied ourfelves 
with the bed meats, the mod common have their 
turn, and pleafe at lead by their variety. 

Then we may alfo take into our hands elegy, 
in which Callimachus is reported to hold the fird 
rank, and Philastes the fecond, which is generally 
given up to him. But whild we are endeavour¬ 
ing, as I faid, to acquire that fubdantial facility, 
we fliould contract a familiarity with the bed au¬ 
thors, and drengthen our conceptions, and lay 
deep the colouring of eloquence, rather by the 
well-digeded reading of fome good books, than 
by the reading of many. 

Therefore out of the three writers of iambics, 
who have received the approbation of Aridarchus, 
Archilochus is the only that will contribute mod 
to the facility we ought to acquire. We find in 
him an extraordinary force of expredion, bold 
thoughts, fliort, lively, and piercing drokes of wit. 
He abounds with blood and nerves, and if he may 
appear to fome inferior to any other, the fault 
Ihould rather be imputed to his matter, than ge¬ 
nius. 

There are nine lyric poets, and Pindar far 
excells all of them, by the magnificence of his 
O 2 enthu- 
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enthufiafm, the fublimity of his thoughts, the 
beauty of figures, the happy copioufnefs of things 
and words, and a flood, as it we re, of eloquence : 
upon which account, * Horace juftly' believes him 
inimitable. 

The fubjefts Stefichorus has treated, afford alfo 
a futficient dcmonftration of the ftrength of his 
genius, having fung the greateft wars and the moft 
illuftrious captains, and having fupported all the 
weight of epic poetry on his lyre. He makes 
his heroes adt and fpeak with a becoming dignity 
and propriety 5 and if he had kept to a juft mode¬ 
ration, no other would have come nearer Homer t, 
but he is redundant and overflows, a vice un¬ 
doubtedly deferving reprehenfion, but it is a vice 
of abundance. 

Alceus ir is very deferving of the prefent of the 
golden lute for that part of his work, in which,, 
fired by a noble indignation, he inveighs againft 
tyrants. The reading liltewife of fome parts of him 
may improve our morals. His ftyle is concife, 
magnificent, corredt, and in many refpedts he re- 
fembles Homer ; but he defcends fometimes to 
fportive trifles and amours, though indeed more 
fit for greater fubjedts- 

Simonides neat and plain, is moftly commend¬ 
able for a propriety and fweetnefs of didtion. His 
chief talent, however, lies in foftening the heart 
by fentiments of pity, and fome.in this refpedb 
prefer him to all the other lyric poets. 

The ancient Comedy is almoft the only that 
preferves unadulterated the native graces of the 

•}■ Horat. Od. xiii. 1 . z. 

Attic 


* Horat^ Od^ ii. 1 . 4. 
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Attic language. It is, befides, remarkable for a 
liberty which is very eloquent ; and though it par¬ 
ticularly excells in the ridicule of human follies 
and indifcretions, yet its force and energy in other 
parts is very confiderable. For it is grand, and 
elegant, and beautiful, and I know not, if any 
other thing, next to Homer, (whom we muft al¬ 
ways except, as he himfelf excepts Achilles) be 
more proper to form orators, or comes nearer to 
their manner. Its authors are many, but Arifto- 
phanes, Cratinus, and Eupolis are the chief, 

fEfchylus is the firft who gave birth to Tragedy. 
He is fublime, and grave, and often pompous to a 
fault. But his plots are moftly ill contrived and 
as ill conducted. For which reafon, the Atheni¬ 
ans permitted the poets, who came after him, to 
corredt his pieces, and fit them for the ftage ; and 
by this means many of thefe poets had the honour 
of being crowned. 

Sophocles and Euripides brought tragedy to 
greater perfection ; but their different manner has 
pecafioned a difpute among the learned concerning 
their greater poetic merit. For my part, I (hall 
leave the matter undecided, as making nothing to 
my prefent purpofe. It muft neverthelefs be con- 
feffed, that Euripides will be of much greater uti¬ 
lity. for thofe who defign themfelves for the bar ; 
for befides that his ftyle (and this is what is found 
fault with by thofe, to whom the bufkin, and 
majefty, and tone of Sophocles feem to have fome- 
thing more elevated) comes nearer the oratorial 
kind; he likewife abounds with fine thoughts, and 
in philofophic maxims, is almoft upon equality 
with philofophers, and in his dialogue may b,e 
O 3 compared 
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compared with the beft fpeakers at the bar. He 
is again wonderful for his mafterly ftrokes in all 
the paffions, and more efpecially for exciting com- 
miferation. 

Menander, as he often teftifies himfelf, was a 
great admirer of Euripides, and alfo an imitator 
of him, though in a different kind of writing. 
This comic poet, if read well, may alone, in my 
opinion, be fufficient for procuring all the advan¬ 
tages propofed from my precepts ; fo exaftly ex~ 
prelfed by him is the picture he has given us of 
human life, fo fruitful is his wit in invention, fo 
beautiful his elocution, fo proper his characters, 
paffions, and manners. I muft undoubtedly deem 
thofe to be perfons of fome penetration, who have 
afcribed to Menander the orations published by the 
name of Charifius. But he appears to me a great¬ 
er orator in his comedies j unlefs perhaps it may 
be faid that his Nomotheton, Epiclerus, Hypo- 
bolimaeum, and fome other pieces, are not natural 
reprefentations of what is tranfaCted in judicial 
caufes, or rather not accurate examples of oratorial 
abilities. 

I likewife think that he may be of ftill greater 
fervice to declaimers, becaufe according to the na¬ 
ture of controverfies, they are obliged to’ affume 
many different characters j as of fathers, fons, huf- 
bands, military men, farmers ; the rich, the poor, 
the angry perfon, the fuppliant, the mild-temper- 
ed and the ill-natured. In all'which, decorum has 
been admirably obferved by this poet, who has 
truly furpaffed all other writers in comedy, and 
eclipfed them by the fplendor of his name and re¬ 
putation. 

There 
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There arc other comic poets, among whom 
fomething good for our purpofe may be felecfted, 
if read with a mind difpofed to overlook their 
faults. Of thefe, Philemon is the principal, who 
deferves the fecond rank with as much juftice af¬ 
ter Menander, as he was unjuftly preferred to him 
by the corrupt tafte of his age. 

2. There have been many famous writers of 
hiftory, but all agree in giving the preference to 
two, whofe perfections, though different, have ac¬ 
quired an almoft equal degree of praife. Thucy¬ 
dides is clofe, concife, and ever going on. Hero¬ 
dotus is fweet, natural, and copious. The one is 
remarkable for his animated expreffion of the more 
impetuous paffions, the other for gentle perfuafion 
in the milder : the former fuccceds in harangues 
and has more force ; the other in fpeeches of fa¬ 
miliar intercourfe, and gives more pleafure. 

Theopompus, who follows them, has lefs of the 
hiftorian in him, and more of the orator, having 
been of that profeflion a confiderable time, before he 
engaged in the writing of hiftory. Philiftus de¬ 
ferves to be diftinguifhed from among the croud 
of the hiftorians that next followed after thefe three. 
He imitated Thucydides, weaker, it is true, than 
his original, but fomewhat more clear. 

Ephorus, fo liberates thinks, has not fire enough, 
and wants rouzing by a fpur. Clitarchus has a 
great fliare of wit, but his veracity, as an hifto- 
rian, is much doubted. Timagenes, who was 
not born till long after, is commendable for hav¬ 
ing repaired with new luflre the care of writing 
hiftory, which had been laid afide. I have not 
O 4 forgot 
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forgot Xenophon, but he is better claffed witfy 
philofophers. 

3. A numerous band of orators follows, for 
Athens produced ten of them, contemporary with 
,ohe another. Demofthenes was by far the chief 
of them, and held to be in a manner the only 
inodel for eloquence : fo great is his force j fp 
clofe are all things in him, and tended with cer¬ 
tain nerves; fo great is his accuracy in not adopt¬ 
ing any idle expreffion, and fo juft his precifion, 
that nothing wanting, nothing redundant can be 
found in him. Aifchines is more full, more dif- 
fufive, and appears the more grand, as his parts 
fpread wider : he has more flefh, but not fo many 
finews. Hyperides is exceeding fweet, acute, anc| 
neat ; but he is fitter, not to fay more ufeful, for 
caules of lefler importance. 

Lyfias, elder than thefe, is fubtile and elegant, 
and if it was enough for the orator to inftrudf, 
none could be found more perfedt than he is. There 
fs nothing idle, nothing far-fetched in him ; yet 
is he more like a clear brook, than a great river. 
Ifocrates in a different kind of eloquence, is fine 
and polifhed, and better adapted for engaging in 
a- mock than real battle. He was ftudious of all 
the beauties of difcourfe, and had his reafons for 
it, haying calculated his eloquence for fchopls, 
and not for contentions at the bar. His invention 
was eafy, he was very fond of graces and embel- 
lifhments, and fo nice was he in his compofition, 
that his extreme care is not without reprehen- 
fion. 

Thefe I take to be the principal, but not the 
pnly perfections, in the juft mentioned orators. 

2 There 
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There are others, who, I am fenfible, are not with-* 
put their degree of merit; and 1 even acknowledge 
Pemetrius Phalereus to be poffeffed of great wit 
and oratorial abilities, though faid to be the firft 
that had warped eloquence. He deferves to be 
remembered, if for no other reafon, than being 
the laft of the Attics, who can properly be ftyled 
an orator ; and Cicero ^ prefers him to all others 
jn the middle kind of eloquence. 

4. Among philfophers, by whom Cicero con* 
^effes he has been furnifhed with many eloquent 
refources, who doubts of Plato’s being the chief, 
whether we confider the acutenefs of his diflferta- 
tions, or his divine Homerical faculty of elocu¬ 
tion ? He foars high above profe, and even com¬ 
mon poetry •, which is only poetry, becaufe com¬ 
prized in a certain number of feet; and he feems 
to me not fo much endowed with the wit of a man, 
as infpired by a fort of Delphic oracle. 

What fhall 1 fay of Xenophon’s unaffedted agree- 
ablenefs, fo unattainable by any imitation, that 
the Graces themfelves feemed to have compofed his 
language ? The teftimony of the ancient comedy 
concerning Pericles, is very juftly applicable to 
him, “ That the Goddefs of Perfuafion had feat- 
ed herfelf on his lips.’’ 

And what fhall 1 fay of the elegance of the 
other difciples of Socrates ? What of Ariftotle ? 
J am at a lofs to know, what molt to admire in 
him •, his vaft and profound erudition, or the great 
number of his writings, or his pleafing ftyle and 
manner, or the inventions and penetration of his 
wit, or the variety of his works. And, as to 

? Orat. <p, 

Theo- 
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Thcophraftus, his elocution has fomething fo no¬ 
ble and fo divine, that it may be faid his name 
has been hence derived. 

The ancient ftoics were Iefs ftudious about elo¬ 
quence, but their Icfions of virtue are very not¬ 
able-, their reafonings are juft, and they prove 
well what they inculcate. They were, in fine, 
more acute in difcufiing the nature of things, than 
curious in the difplay of fine language, which they 
did not in the leaft affedt. 

VI. I think of following the fame order in re¬ 
gard to our Roman authors. 

i. As therefore fpeaking of the Greeks we be¬ 
gan with Homer, fo of the Latins, we cannot 
more happily begin than with Virgil, who of all 
their poets and ours in the epic ftyle, is without 
all doubt the only that comes nearefi: to Homer. 
I Ihall here ufe the fame words which in my youth- 
age I heard from Domitius Afer, who on my 
afking him, what poet he believed approached 
nearefi: Homer, faid: “ Virgil is the fecond, but 
nearer the firfl:, than a third.” And indeed, 
though obliged to give way to Homer’s heavenly 
and immortal genius, yet in Virgil are difcover- 
able a greater exadlnefs and care, it being incum¬ 
bent on him to take more pains: fo that what we 
lol'e on the fide of the eminency of qualities, we 
perhaps gain on that ofjuftnefs and equability. 

All our other poets, who ufe the fame manner 
of verfe with Virgil, follow at a diftance. Macer 
and Lucretius may indeed be read, but not in or¬ 
der to that copious language for conftituting the 
body of eloquence we here fpeak of. Both have 
elegantly treated their fubjedt, but the one is ra- 
j, the? 
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ther low, and the other difficult. Varro * Atta- 
cinus. To far as in fome vogue for being the in¬ 
terpreter of another’s work, does not deferve to be 
rejected, but he is not rich enough in cxpreffion 
for improving the requifites of oratory. Ennius 
we revere as groves facred for their antiquity, in 
which huge old oaks affeCt us lefs by their beauty, 
than by the religious awe they infpire us with. 

Other poets, as nearer our time, will contribute 
more to the copioufnefs of cxpreffion we fpeak of. 
Ovid, in his heroic poetry, as well as in his other 
compofitions, plays the wanton, is florid to an ex¬ 
cels, and too fond of his own wit •, yet are fome 
parts in him highly finifhed, for which he may be 
juftly commended. If Cornelius Severus, though 
a better verfifier than poet, had gone through his 
Sicilian war, as he had executed the firft book, 
we could not with jullice refule him the l'econd 
place. But an untimely death hindered his put¬ 
ting the finifhing hand to his work. His juvenile 
productions, however, fhew him to be of great 
genius, and of admirable tafte for one of his 
years. 

We lately have had a great lofs in Valerius 
Flaccus. Saleius Baffus had fo vehement and 
poetic a genius, that even old age could not 
bring it to a juft maturity. Rabirius and Pedo 
are not unworthy of being known by thofe who 
have leifure time enough on their hands. Lucan 

* Varro Attacinus lived in the time of Ovid, and tranflated 
into Latin verfe, the expedition of the Argonauts, written by 
Apollonius the Rhodian. He was called Attacinus from At- 
tax, a village of the Narbonenfran Gaul, according to Eufc- 
hius; or according to others, from the river Attax. 
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is hot, impetuous, and much famed for his bright 
thoughts-, but to fpeak my real fentiments of him, 
I think he fhould rather be ciaffed with orators 
than with poets. 

To thefe we have given the tide of poets, be^ 
caufe the care of governing the world has taken 
off * Gcrmanicus Auguftus from the purfuit of 
his favourite ftudies, the gods having thought it 
but little to have made him the greatell: of poets. 
Still what can be more fublime, more learned, and 
more perfedh in all refpefts, than the works which, 
he began when firft he bore a part in the go 
vernment? Who fhould fing wars better than him, 
who fo nobly atchieves them ? Who elfe could fo 
favourably be heard by the Mufes? Upon whom 
fhould Minerva fhower down her accomplifhments 
more willingly, than upon a prince who had al¬ 
ways made this goddefs his favourite deity ? Fu¬ 
ture ages fhall make more ample eulogiums of this 
rare talent; for now the merit of the poet is 
eclipfed in him by the fplendour of his other more 
illuftrious qualities. Yet fuffer, Caefar, that we 
who cultivate letters, pafs by not in filence fo 
heavenly a gift as this, and that we teach pofterity 
at leaft by this f verfe of Virgil, that to crowq 
your auguft forehead 

? Some commentators underftand this of Germanicus the 
fon of Drufus, but they are much miftaken ; and it is evident 
that Quintilian means the emperor Domitian, who affirmed 
this title, as if he had conquered Germany, as alfo that of 
the fon of Pallas, both which may appear from his medals ; 
and to the latter alludes what is faid in the Latin text: cut 
tttagis fuas artcs aprrird familiar c numcit Minervcf. 

t £clog. viii. v. 13. 
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--the ivy wreath 

Might creep intermingl’d with thy conqu’ring 
bays. Trapp. 

Wedifpute it with the Greeks alfo in'elegy, and 
Tibullus herein feems to me to have diftinguifhed 
himfelf by his elegance and purity. Some prefer 
Propertius to him. Ovid is more lafcivious than 
either, and Gallus harfiier. 

Satire is intirely of our invention, and Lucilius 
is the firft among us who has been much celebrat¬ 
ed for his tafte in that way. He flill has fuch fond 
admirers, that they make no fcruple of preferring 
him not only to all fatirifts, but even to all other 
poets. For my part, as far as I difient from their 
opinion, fo far do I alfo from that of Horace, 
who fays, “ Lucilius runs muddy, yet has fome- 
thing worth notice.” For I find in him a won¬ 
derful erudition, and a pleafing freedom of fpeech, 
productive of a fharp, yet well l'eafoned rail¬ 
lery. 

Horace is more corredt and pure, and has fuc- 
ceeded admirably in expofing the ridiculous hu¬ 
mours of men. Perfius, though he wrote but 
one book, has deferved great praife. There are 
famous fatirifts now living, who hereafter will 
have honourable mention made of them. 

There is another fort of fatire, and more an¬ 
cient, intermixed with a variety of different kinds 
of verfe. Such is the Menippete of Terentius 
Varro, the molt learned of the Romans. This 
fame perfon has diftinguifhed himfelf by a di- 
verfity of other compofitions. He had a profound 
knowledge of the Latin tongue, and of all an¬ 
tiquity. 
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tiquity, and of the Greek hiftory, and of our own 
tranfaiftions. However, the reading of his works 
will make us more learned than eloquent; 

None of our poets have ever feemed fo fond of 
the iambic verfe as to confine themfelves intirely 
to its ufe. Some have placed it between other 
verfes, and its tartnefs is adopted by Catullus, 
Bibaculus, and Horace, though in the laft an * 
epode is found to follow it. 

But of our lyric poets, Horace is almoft the 
only that deferves to be read ; for he rifes at times, 
abounds with fweetnefs and grace, and happily 
hazards a variety of figures and words. If one 
lhould be defirous of reading any other, I would 
recommend Caefius BafTus, whom I not long fince 
had fome knowledge of; but there are perfons now 
living who by far excell him. 

Our moll: famous tragic writers were Accius 
and Pacuvius, both remarkable for the weight of 
their thoughts and expreffions, and the dignity of 
their characters. But they have little of that po- 
lifhed and perfect manner, fo defirable in works of 
this kind, a fault, not fo much to be imputed to 
them, as to the age they lived in. Accius is faid 
to have more force, and they, who affeCt to ap¬ 
pear more learned, find more art and learning in 
Pacuvius. The Thyeftes of Varius may (land in 
competition with any Greek tragedy; and the Me¬ 
dea of Ovid fhews what he was capable of, if he 
had chofe to curb a little, and not indulge fo much 

* An epode is called a fliorter verfe, fubjoined to a longer, 
and, as it were, chiming in with it; from htusu, accino. 
Horace in the book, thence called Epedox, often fubjoins di¬ 
meters to trimeter iambic verfes. 
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his genius. Pomponius Secundus is the only of 
thofe I have feen, who has fucceeded bell in tra¬ 
gedy, and though the laft generation thought he 
had not tragic fire enough, yet they acknowledged 
that he excelled in erudition and the elegance of his 
ftyle and manner. 

We mud allow that comedy is our weaker fide, 
though Varro, on the authority of iElius Stole, 
fays that “ The Mufes would have fpoke the 
language of Plautus, if they had a mind to fpeak 
Latinthough the ancients are lavifh in their 
praifes of Cascilius; and though the comedies of 
Terence are aferibed to Scipio Africanus, which 
undoubtedly are extremely elegant, and would 
have been far more graceful, if the meafurc of the 
verfes was confined to * trimeter iambics. We 
fcarce can delineate a faint fhadow of the beauties 
of Greek comedy; for the Latin feems to me fo 
little fufceptible of the graces peculiar to the Attic 
language, that the Greeks themfelves retain no 
more of them, the moment they fpeak in another 
dialeft. Afranius excelled in comedies built in- 
tirely on a Latin -j~ plan. I wifh he had not fullied 
his fubjetffs with infamous love-intrigues, by which 
he has left us but an indifferent idea of his own 
moral character. 

2. But we are not inferior to the Greeks in hif- 


* Terence, as was cuftomary with comic poets, makes ufe 
of iambics of all forts of mcafurc, that is, of tetrameters, 
which have eight feet. Quintilian willies he had ufed Only 
trimeters, which confift of lix feet- 

1 " < Togatte comeditv are thole which were intirely Latin, that 
10, conformable to the manners and cuftoms of the Romans; 
as palliata were called fuch as had been compofed in imitation 
of the Greeks. 
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tory; for I fhould not be afraid to oppofe Salluft: 
to Thucydides, neither fhould 1 injure Herodo-« 
ius by comparing Livy with him. If we look to 
Livy’s narrative, what fhall we find fo pleafmg, 
and fo admirably plain. He is eloquent in his 
harangues beyond exprefiion,- fo great is the pro¬ 
priety of all he fays, as well in regard to 1 circum- 
fiances as to perfons. As to pafiiohs,- efpecially 
thofe of the fofter kind, no hiftorian,- to fpeak 
modeftly, has exprefled them in more natural co¬ 
lours. His different perfections may therefore be 
held as a juft equivalent to Salluft's immortal con- 
cifenefs, according to the judicious remark of Ser- 
vilius Novianus, who faid they were more equal 
than alike. This fame perfon I had once the ho¬ 
nour to be a pupil to. He too, was an hi'ftoriart 
of great genius and reputation. He is feritentious 4 > 
but lefs clofe than the importance of hiftory re¬ 
quires. Baftus Aufidius, who had wrote before 
him, feems to have fupported the character of hif- 
torian better in his books of the German war. He 
is undoubtedly eftimable in all refpeCts, yet in fome 
things fhort of his own abilities. 

An ■* hiftorian, now living, adorns the gloi'y 
of our age, and deferves to live for ever in the 
memory of future ones. His name, now only 
guefied at, will be famous hereafter. He has 
many admirers, but few imitators, for fear the love 
of truth might be hurtful to them, as it was tor 

* Some think Pliny is here hinted at; but moil that he 
means Tacitus, and this is more probable. Perhaps he then 
through fear of the times, curtailed his writings of many things,, 
-which were afterwards reftored. 
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him, though he had retrenched a good part of 
what he had written. But his elevation o'f mind 
and bold thoughts Sufficiently appear from what is 
extant. There are feveral other good hiftorio- 
graphers ; but it is our bufiriefs to point out the 
kind of reading that is fitted: for the orator, and 
nor pafs in review whole libraries. 

3. I proceed to our orators, who likewife may 
put the Roman eloquence upon a par with the 
Grecian. Cicero I would ftrenuoufly oppofe to 
any of them, though confcious of the quarrel X 
Should bring upon myfelf, by Comparing him 
with Demofthenes,, in a time So critical as this ; 
efpecially as my fubjedt does hot oblige me to it, 
neither is it of any confequence, when it is my real 
opinion that Demofthenes ought to be particularly 
read, or rather got by heart. 

I muft fay, notwithstanding, that I judge them 
to be alike in moll of the great qualities they pof- 
fefied: alike in defign, difpofition, the manner of 
dividing, of preparing minds, of proving, in 
Short, in every thing belonging to invention'. In 
elocution, there is Some difference. The one is 
more compact, the other more copious; the one 
clofes in with his adverfary, the other allows him 
more ground to fight in; the one is always fub- 
tile and keen in argument, the other is perhaps 
lefs fo, but has often more weight; from the one 
nothing can be retrenched, neither can any thing 
be added to the other; the one has more Study., 
the other more nature. 

As to raillery, ' and exciting commiferation, 
two very powerful things, the advantage lies on 
Yoi.. II. J? our 
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our fide ; and perhaps the * cuftom of Athens 
was the caufe of our not finding in Demofthenes 
the pathos of perorations. But the genius of our 
language does not permit us the beauties the At¬ 
tics were wont to admire in him. However, in 
the epiftolary flyIe, though we have letters of both, 
there is no comparifon. 

Still ought we to yield, if for no other reafon, 
than becaufe Demofthenes was before Cicero, and 
becaufe the Roman orator, how great foever, is 
indebted for a good part of his merit to the Athe¬ 
nian. For it feems to me that Cicero, having 
bent all his thoughts on the Greeks, towards 
forming himfelf on their model, had at length 
made conftituents of his character, the force of 
Demofthenes, the abundance of Plato, and the 
fweetnefs of Ifocrates. Neither did he only by his 
application, extradt what was beft in thefe great 
originals, but by the happy fruitfulnefs of his 
immortal genius, produce himfelf the greater 
part, or rather all of thefe fame perfedtions. And 
to make ufe cf an expreflion of Pindar, he does 
not colledt the water of rains to remedy a natural 
drynefs, but flows continually himfelf from a 
fource of living waters, and feems to have exifted 
by a peculiar gift of providence, that in him elo¬ 
quence might make trial of her whole ftrength, 
and her moft powerful exertions. 

For who can inftrudt with more exactnefs, and 
move with more vehemency ? What orator ever 
poflefied fo pleafing a manner, that the very 
things he forcibly wrefts from you, you fancy 

* It was not allowed at Athens to move the paffions; con- 
fequently the peroration was inadmifliblc. 
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you grant him; and when by his violence he 
carries off the judge, yet does the judge feem 
to himfelf to obey his own motion, and not to 
be hurried away by that of another? Befides, 
in all he fays, there is fo much authority and 
weight, that you are afhamed to differ from him 
in opinion; and it is not the zeal of an advocate 
you find in him, but rather the faith and fincerity 
of a witnefs or judge. And what at the fame 
time is more admirable, all thefe particulars, any 
one of which might not be attainable by another 
without infinite pains, feem to flow from him na¬ 
turally ; fo that his difcourfes, the moft charm¬ 
ing, the moft harmonious, which pofiibly can be 
heard, retain nocwithftanding fo great an air of 
happy eafe, that they feem to have coft him 
nothing. 

With good reafon therefore is he faid by his 
contemporaries to reign at the bar; and he has 
fo far gained the good graces of pofterity, that 
Cicero is now lefs the name of a man, than the 
name of eloquence itfelf. Let us then keep him 
in view; let him be our model, and let that ora¬ 
tor think he has made a ccnfiderable progrefs, 
when he once has conceived a love and tafte for 
Cicero. 

Afinius Pollio is remarkable for his great in¬ 
vention, and for his exadtnefs, which fome think 
to be upon the extreme; his defign befides is well 
formed, and his manner feems fpirited enough. 
But his ftyle is fo diftant in fweetnefs and purity 
from that of Cicero, thac he may feem to have 
exifted an age before him. 


Meffala, 
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Meffala, on the contrary, is neat, polite, and 
natural. His noble manner declares in fome mea- 
fure the nobility of his extraction, but he feems 
not to have ftrength enough. 

If Caefar had made the bar his principal occu¬ 
pation, no other of our orators could have better 
difputed the prize of eloquence with Cicero. So 
great is his force, fo Iharp his wit, fo active his 
fire, that it plainly appears, he fpolce with as much 
fpirit, as he fought. A wonderful elegance and 
purity of language, which he made his particular 
ftudy, was a further embellifhment of all thefe his 
talents for eloquence. 

Cselius was matter of great natural parts, and 
there was a fingular prettinefs in his way of 
forming an accufation. It were much to be 
wifhed, that his conduct had been better, and 
life longer. 

I have met with perfons, who preferred Calvus 
to all our orators; and others, who were of 
opinion, that the too great rigour he had exercifed 
upon himfelf in point of precifion, had debili¬ 
tated his oratorial talents. However his fpeeches 
are chafte and grave, correct, and frequently alfo 
vehement. His tafte of writing was Attic, and 
his untimely.death was fo far an injury to him, 
if he defigned to add to, but not to retrench any 
thing from his compofitions. 

Servius Sulpitius is moft worthy of the great 
reputation he acquired by his three pleadings. 
Cafiius Severus, if read with judgment, will 
afford many things worthy of imitation ; and if 
with his other perfections, he had hid on. a finer 
colouring, 
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colouring, and added more body to his ftyle, he 
might have had a place in the firft rank. He 
had a deal of wit and force, feafoned with a 
raillery, fometimes exceeding tart, fometimes nice 
and delicate •, but he followed more his paflion 
than judgment, and his jokes having been rather 
bitter and taunting, could not therefore efcape ap¬ 
pearing frequently ridiculous. 

There have been many other good fpeakers, 
whom it would be too tedious to mention. Of 
thofe I have feen, Domitius Afer and Julius 
Africanus were the moft eminent. The firft 
claims the preference by his elegant compofition, 
and the whole manner of his eloquence, which 
defervedly give him a right to a place among the 
ancients. The fecond has more fire, but is over- 
nice in words, is fometimes rather long in his 
compofition, and little referved in the ufe of me¬ 
taphors. 

We lately could boaft of feveral fine wits. 
Trachallus was for the moft part fublime, was 
plain enough, and you might lay that he aimed 
at perfection in all refpedts. By hearing him 
fpeak, you might think him ftill greater; for his 
voice was lo fine, that I never heard any thing 
like it; and his pronunciation and afpedt were fo 
graceful, that they could even charm on a theatre. 
In fhort, he pofiefted in a great degree all external 
advantages. Vibius Crifpus was neat in his com¬ 
pofition, and his manner quite pleafing; but he 
was better at managing private than public 
caufes. 

If Julius Secundus had lived longer, he would 
undoubtedly have left a great name to pofterity. 

P 3 He 
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He would have added, and he conftantly added 
to his other rare qualities, all that was deficient 
in him; I mean, a want of duly exerting him- 
felf in conteftation, and a greater attention to 
things than words. But though cut off by death, 
he deferves a confiderable place among orators ; 
fo great in the main is his eloquence ; fo de¬ 
tectable are the graces, with which he explains 
every thing ; fo clear, Tweet, and beautiful is his 
ftyle; fo proper are his expreffions, thofe even 
which may feem to be far-fetched ; and fo ftrong 
in fignification and emphatical are fome ? which 
are boldly hazarded. 

Thofe, who -may write after me on orators, 
will not fail of an ample matter of praife, in re¬ 
gard to the fine wits, who are now the ornament 
of the bar. We have fome old advocates of 
confummate merir, illuflrious rivals of the an¬ 
cients ; and our young ones tend to perfection by 
an induftrious imitation of their talents. 

4. There remains only to fpeak of thofe, who 
have written on fubjeCts of philofophy. Hitherto 
we have had but few eloquent in this kind. Cicero, 
as in all other refpeCts, fo alfo in this, was a wor-r 
thy rival of Plato. Brutus has written fome ex¬ 
cellent treatifes, the merit of which is far fuperior 
to that of his orations. He fupports admirably 
well the weight of his matter, and feems to feel 
what he fays. Cornelius Celfus, in the manner 
of the Sceptics, has written a good many traCts, 
which are not without elegance and perfpicuity. 
Plancus among the Stoics, may be read with pro¬ 
fit, for being acquainted with the things he dif- 
cuffes. Catius, an Epicurean, has fome levity in 
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his way, but in the main, is not an unpleafing 
author. 

1 have defignedly hitherto omitted fpeaking of 
Seneca, who was converfant in all kinds of elo¬ 
quence, upon account of the opinion perfons fallely 
entertained, of my not only condemning his writ¬ 
ings, but alfo perfonally hating him. 1 drew this 
afperfion upon me, by my endeavour to bring over 
eloquence to a more auftere tafte, which had been 
corrupted and enervated by very many fofteneffes 
and delicacies. Then it was that Seneca was al- 
moft' the only author young perfons read with 
pleafure. I did not indeed ftrive to exclude him 
abfolutely, but could not bear he fhould be pre¬ 
ferred to others much better, * whom he took all 
poflible pains to cry down ; becaufe, as confcious 
to himfelf that he had taken to a different route 
from their way of writing, he could not otherwife 
expert to pleafe thofe who had a tafte for them. 
It was, however, Seneca’s lot to be more loved 
than imitated, and his partizans run as wide from 
him, as much as himfelf had fallen from the an¬ 
cients. Yet it were to be wifhed that they had 
proved themfelves like to, or had come near him. 
But they were fond of nothing in him but his faults, 
and every one ftrove to copy from him thofe he 
could. Then priding themfelves for fpeaking like 
Seneca, Gf courfe they could not help bringing 
him into difgrace. 

His perfections, abftradtedly from this corrupt 
tafte he had given occafion to, were many and 

* Gelliur, lib. xii. fays, that Seneca endeavoured to dif- 
credit Cicero and Virgil, and to find fault with them in many 
places. 
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He would have added, and he conftantly added 
to his other rare qualities, all that was deficient 
in him; I mean, a want of duly exerting him- 
felf in conteftation, and a greater attention to 
things than words. But though cut off by death, 
he deferves a confiderable place among orators ; 
fo great in the main is his eloquence ; fo de- 
ledtable are the graces, with which he explains 
every thing ; fo clear, fweet, and beautiful is his 
ftyle; fo proper are his expreffions, thofe even 
which may feem to be far-fetched ; and fo ftrong 
in fignification and emphatical are fome ? which, 
are boldly hazarded. 

Thofe, who -may write after me on orators, 
will not fail of an ample matter of praife, in re¬ 
gard to the fine wits, who are now the ornament 
of the bar. We have fome old advocates of 
confummate merit, illuflrious rivals of the an¬ 
cients ; and our young ones tend to perfection by 
an induftrious imitation of their talents. 

4. There remains only to fpealc of thofe, who 
have written on fubjeCts of plulofophy. Hitherto 
we have had but few eloquent in this kind. Cicero, 
as in all other refpedts, fo alfo in this, was a won 
thy rival of Plato. Brutus has written fome ex¬ 
cellent treatifes, the merit of which is far fuperior 
to that of his orations. He fupports admirably 
well the weight of his matter, and feems to feel 
what he fays. Cornelius Celfus, in the manner 
of the Sceptics, has written a good many tradts, 
which are not without elegance and perfpicuity. 
Plancus among the Stoics, may be read with pro¬ 
fit, for being acquainted with the things he dif- 
cufies. Catius, an Epicurean, has fome levity in 
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his way, but in the main, is not an unpleafing 
author. 

I have defignedly hitherto omitted fpeaking of 
Seneca, who was converfant in all kinds of elo¬ 
quence, upon account of the opinion perfons fallely 
entertained, of my not only condemning his writ¬ 
ings, but alfo perfonally hating him. I drew this 
afperfion upon me, by my endeavour to bring over 
eloquence to a more auftere tafte, which had been 
corrupted and enervated by very many foftenefies 
and delicacies. Then it was that Seneca was al- 
moft' the only author young perfons read with 
pleafure. I did not indeed ftrive to exclude him 
abfolutely, but could not bear he Ihould be pre¬ 
ferred to others much better, * whom he took all 
poflxble pains to cry down j becaufe, as confcious 
to himfelf that he had taken to a different route 
from their way of writing, he could not otherwife 
expedt to pleafe thofe who had a tafte for them. 
It was, however, Seneca’s lot to be more loved 
than imitated, and his partizans run as wide from 
him, as much as himfelf had fallen from the an¬ 
cients. Yet it were to be wifhed that they had 
proved themfelves like to, or had come near him. 
But they were fond of nothing in him but his faults, 
and every one drove to copy from him thofe he 
could. Then priding themfelves for fpeaking like 
Seneca, of courfe they could not help bringing 
him into difgrace. 

His perfections, abftradtedly from this corrupt 
tafte he had given occafion to, were many and 

* Geiliur, lib. xii. fays, that Seneca endeavoured to dif- 
credit Cicero and Virgil, and to find fault with them in many 
places. 
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great. His wit was eafy and fruitful, his eru¬ 
dition coilfiderable, his knowledge extenfive, in 
which laft point he had been fometimes led into 
rjiiftakes, probably by thofe whom he had charg¬ 
ed to make refearches for him. There is hardly 
a branch of ftudy but he has written fomething 
tjpon i for we have his orations, his poems, epif- 
tles, and dialogues. In philofophic matters he was 
not fo accurate, but was admirable for his invec¬ 
tives again# vice. ' ' 

He has many bright thoughts, and many things 
are well worth reading in him for the improve¬ 
ment of the moral character but his elocution is 
fpr the moft part corrupt, and the more danger¬ 
ous, as its vices are of a fweet and alluring nature. 
0 ne could wifh he had wrote with his own genius, 
ind another’s judgment. ! For if he had rejected 
fome things, if he had Iefs ftudioufly affedled fome 
engaging beauties, if he 'had not been over-fond 
of all his productions, if he had not weakened the 
importance of his matter by frivolous thoughts,' 
he would have been honoured, rather by the ap¬ 
probation of the learned, than the love of Itrip- 

lings. ‘ . i 

However, fuch as he is, he may be read when 
She tafte. is formed, arid ftrerigthened by a morfc 
auftere kind of eloquence, if for no other reafori 
than becaufe he can exercife the judgment On' both 
fides. For, as -I faid,* many things in him alb 
worthy of praife, worthy even of admiration, if a 
proper choice had beeri'made, which I wi(h' he Had 
made himfelf; as. indeed,, that nature was deferv- 
ing of an inclination to embrace what was better, 
which had abilities to effe<# whatever it inclined to. 
r ' -• .... - c . . C H A P. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of Imitation. 

I. I hat it is ufeful and necejfary.—We mtift not con¬ 
tent ourfelves with the inventions of others , but 
Jlrive to invent fomething ourfelves. — -Sllfo, to ex- 
cell thofe we imitate. II. We mufl well conjider 

whom , and what we imitate in them. - Every one 

in imitation ought to confult his own abilities. 
III. Decorum is to be preferved in the matter we 
treat of.—We muft be careful , not to devote our¬ 
felves to any one kind:—nor to any one author. 
■JV. Imitation fhould be , not in words only , but 
much more in things. 

ITT is from the abovementioned, and other au- 
thors, worthy of being read, that we ought 
to borrow the copioufnefs of language, the variety 
bf figures, and the manner of compofuion ; and 
when thefe have been duly attended to, our next 
care ought to be to direct our thoughts to the imi¬ 
tation of all their perfections, as it cannot be doubt¬ 
ed but that a great part of art is contained in 
imitation. For, as invention firft took place, 
and is a principal concern ; fo it is ufeful to imi¬ 
tate what has been well invented. The whole 
ConduCt of life fhould aim at this point of view, 
to be willing to do ourfelves what we approve of 
in others. So children, to acquire the practice of 
writing, ftudy to form the characters marked out 
before them.; fo one learning mufic accompanies 
the voice of his teacher; painters keep an eye 
' upon 
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upon the works of former mafters in the art; and 
farmers cultivate their grounds as the experience 
of others and their own diredt them. We obferve, 
in fine, that the beginnings ..of every difcipline are 
formed according to fome propofed model. We 
muft, indeed, be either like or unlike that which, 
is good ; and to be like is rarely the effedt of na¬ 
ture, though often the fruit of imitation. 

But this \'ery thing, which makes much eafier 
to us the knowledge of all matters, than could be 
compafifed by tbofe who had no prefcript to fol¬ 
low', will in the main be of diflervice, unlefs our 
application to it is guided by caution and judg¬ 
ment. Therefore imitation of itfelf will not be 
fufficient, if, upon no other account, than that it is 
the mark of an indolent mind to reft fatisfied with 
the inventions of others ; and what progrefs could 
be made in thofe times that were without an ex-r 
ample, if men were fuppofed to do or think of 
nothing, but merely what they had already known ? 
The confequence muft be, that no invention would 
ever have taken place. Why then fhould we de¬ 
cline to attempt the inventing of a thing, which 
did not exift before us ? The ancients in their 
rough and unpolifhed ftate, could, by the force of 
genius only, give birth to many things, and fhall 
we not be excited to make inquiries, well knowing 
that they have found who had taken the trouble 
to feek ? And as they, who had not a teacher in 
any one particular, could, notwithstanding, oblige 
poflerity with feveral difeoveries, fhall not the exr 
perience of thefe things avail us for exploring 
others ; or fhall we have nothing but that for which 
we are indebted to another ? Juft fo fome painters^ 
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as knowing only how to copy, remain always 
flaves to the proportions and lines they fee before 
them. 

It is likewife unfeemly to be contented with, 
imitation, how exaCt foever ; for again, what im¬ 
provement could be made, if no one effected more 
than his model ? We fhould have nothing more 
excellent in poetry than Livius Andronicus, nor 
any thing in hiftory fuperior to the Annals of our 
Pontiffs. We fhould {till fail on planks, and all 
our painting would confift in tracing the extremi¬ 
ties of the fhadow bodies make, when oppofed to 
light. Take a curfory view of all arts, and you 
will not find one, which has remained fuch as it 
was invented •» not one, circumfcribed by the 
bounds of its origin unlefs, perhaps, we condemn 
our times for being fo unhappy as to give growth 
to nothing •, for indeed nothing grows by imita¬ 
tion only. If we were not allowed to make an 
addition to what went before us, how fhould we 
ever hope to find perfection in any orator, it be^ 
ing evident that among the beft of thofe we have 
hitherto had any knowledge of, there has not been 
one without fome fault, or fome deficiency ? 

Even they, who do not tend to the greatefl per¬ 
fection, ought to ftrive to exceed rather, than 
merely follow others ; for he that contends to 
be firft, though he may not furpafs, will at leaft 
equal ; whereas he who thinks he muft tread in 
another’s footfteps, will never be able to come up 
with him, becaufe the follower will be always be¬ 
hind. 

Add to this, that it is commonly eafier to do 
pnope, than the fame thing ; for fimilitude is per¬ 
plexed 
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plexed with difficulties, and to fuch a degree, that 
even nature cannot cotnpafs the making of things 
fo perfectly fimilar, as not to exhibit fome fenfible 
difference. 

Again, every thing like another, cannot equal 
in exaCtnefs that which it imitates : a fhadow is 
weaker than a body, an image falls fhort of reality, 
and the action of a ftage-player is faintly expreffive 
of the true emotions of the mind. The fame hap¬ 
pens likewife in oratorial compofitions. Thofe we 
copy after are endowed with nature, and innate 
force ; whereas every imitation is a counterfeit, or 
at beft a fervile fubjecting of ourfelves to the man¬ 
ner of another. And hence declamations retain 
little of the animating fpirit of orations, the fub- 
jeCt being here real, and there fictitious. 

. There is befides no imitating of the greateft ac- 
complifhments of an orator. His genius, invention, 
force, eafe, and whatever cannot be taught by art, 
are not attainable. Therefore many, when they 
have feleCted a certain manner of expreffion, or a 
certain meafure in compofition, which they have 
remarked in an orator, vainly imagine themfelves 
like him, by the choice they have made j little 
reflecting that language is ever in a fluctuating 
condition, and confequently that fome words mult 
become obfolete, others in vogue, of all which, 
.cuftom is the only infallible rule. For words, in 
their nature, are neither good nor bad, (being of 
themfelves mere founds) but only as they are op¬ 
portunely and properly, or other wife, applied ; 
and the compofition thence refulting, will then ap¬ 
pear, as much adapted to things, as deleCtable by 
its variety. 


II. The 
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II. The mod accurate judgment is, therefore* 
required for examining into the particulars of this 
part of the orator’s ftudy. Firft, who ought to be 
imitated, as a great many take for models very 
bad originals. Secondly, what is deferving of 
imitation, even in thofe that are made choice of5 
for the bed authors are not without their faults, 
and the learned are liberal in their criticifms upon 
one another. So that I could with that eloquence 
was as much improved by the imitation of the good 
and the true, as it is debafed by that of the bad 
and falfe. 

At lead, let not thofe who are endowed with a 
competent judgment for avoiding what is bad, 
■think it enough to have copied in themfelves an 
image of perfection, and only, as l may fay, the 
flein of eloquence, or rather thofe'* figures of Epi¬ 
curus, which he fays are continually flying off from 
the furface of bodies. This is the fate of thofe, 
who, by not having founded the depths of what 
may be fuppofed oratorial perfection, fit themfelves 
to what appears on a flight infpeftion •, and tho’ 
they may be very fuccefsful in imitation, as hot 
much different in the choice of expreflion and har¬ 
mony of cadence, yet are they far from attaining 
the force and invention of their original: molt 
commonly, they degenerate into what is worfe, 
and laying hold of fuch vices as lie in the proximity 
of perfections, for grand, they become bombaflic j 
for clofe, thin -, for ftrong, xafii for florid, pro- 

* .Epicurus fays, that images and reprefentations, after the 
manner of external appearances, are continually flying off from 
bodies, and by ftrikinrg upon the eye, fo caufe vilkm. Hbw- 
; ever, he fay-s this only according to the opinion of .Democritus. 
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fufely adorned; for harmonious in compofition* 
bounding amidft the wantonnefs of number ; and 
for Ample, gracelefs through negligence. 

Again, in another point of view, if, in the rough- 
nefs of a barbarous ftyle they have produced any 
cold and empty conceit, they fancy themfelves 
upon an equality with the'ancients ; if they want 
the luftre of ornaments and thoughts, they are 
quite in the Attic tafte $ if they affedt concifenefs 
to the degree of becoming obfcure, they furpafe 
Salluft and Thucydides ; if dry and hungry, they 
rival Pollio ; if carelefs and flat by circumlocu¬ 
tion, they fwear Cicero would have fo expreflfed 
himfelf. Nay, have I known fome elate with the 
notion of having perfectly acquired that great ora¬ 
tor’s manner, if they could only end a period by 
“ effe videatur.’’ Therefore the firft confideration 
ought to be, to underftand what we defign to imi¬ 
tate, and to know upon what account it deferves 
to be imitated. 

The next confideration (hould be to confult with 
ourfelves, whether our abilities are equal to the 
talk. For fome things are inimitable, either that 
nature, for that purpoie, m.;y be too weak in her 
efforts, or that there may be a repugnancy in the 
genius. One of a (lender and delicate genius s 
ought not to attempt fubjedts that are ftrong and 
Violent ; neither ought that which is ftrong, and 
at the fame time ungovernable, wafte its ftrength 
through a love for refinemenr, and fo fall fhort of 
the defired elegance. For nothing is fo unbecom¬ 
ing as to clothe with roughnefs that which is foft 
and tender. 


Is 
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1 c feems, notwithftanding, that I recommended 
to the mafter, whom I gave inftruCtions to in my 
fecond book, not to teach the things only to which 
he might fee the genius of his pupils bell fitted by 
nature, it being likewile his duty to help in each 
of them whatever he finds good, and, as much as 
poffible, to add what is deficient, and to correct 
and alter fom.e things > for he is the guide and 
fafhioner of others geniufes, though it is difficult 
to mould one’s own nature into that of others. : 
yet muft I obferve, that this fame mafter, what¬ 
ever defire he may have to fee in his fcholars all 
forts of advantages and perfections, will labour 
to no purpofe by forcing nature in any one of 
• them. 

III. There is another thing to be equally avoid¬ 
ed, a fault common to many, which is imitating 
in oratory poets and hiftorians, and orators or de- 
claimers in hiftory or poetry. Thefe compofidons 
have all their laws and properties. Comedy does 
not ftrut in bufkins, neither does tragedy trip 
along in flippers. Yet has every fpecies of elo¬ 
quence fomething common to other lpecies, and it 
is this fomething common to all, which we fliould 
endeavour to imitate. 

There is too this inconveniency attending on 
being addicted to any one particular quality, that 
if the facyrical flrain of an orator fhould hit the 
fancy of fome, they cannot diveft themfelves of it, 
even in caufes, where mildnefs of temper and mo¬ 
deration muft prevail; and if taken with the plain, 
fimple, and unaffeCted manner of another, how, in 
imitating it, fhall they fupport the weight of a 
<;aufe of importance ? There is certainly then a 

differ- 
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difference in the condition of caufes, not only 
amongft themfelves, but amongft the parts of each 
caufe ; and fomfe things require to be exprefled 
mildly, others roughly, others impetuoufly, others 
gently, others for the fake of inftruCting, and 
others for moving ; of all which: it is manifeft the 
ways are unlike and different. 

I therefore would not advife fo dole and inti¬ 
mate an adhefion to any one, as to imitate him 
unrefervedly in all refpeCts. DemofthenCs was by 
far the mod unexceptionable of the Greeks, yet 
others on fome occafions might have laid fomething 
better. He had, indeed, ma'ny excellencies,' but 
by being highly worthy of our imitation, it dots 
not follow that he is the only that ought to be 
imitated. But would it not be enough to fpeak 
upon all thiftgs, as Cicero did ? It Certainly would,' 
if we Were p'offeffed of hi's abilities : yet what fhould' 
hinder our occafionally adopting the force of Cse- 
far, the afperiry of Coelius, the accuracy of Pol- 
lio,- and the judgment of Calvtts ? For befides 
that it argues prudence to convert into our oWn' 
lubftance, if poffible, what is beft in every one *, 
it fhould be confidered, that if amidft the great 
difficulties imitation.intangles us in, we only form' 
ourfelves on one original, we fhall fcarce be able 
to retain a part. Therefore, when in a mannfcr 
it is unattainable by human powers, to exprefs the 
intire refemblance of him you make choice of, let 
us place before our eyes the excellencies of many., 
and having copied one perfection from one, and : 
another from another. Jet -us imake them to co- 
alefce for ufe., wherever they rnfay fuit our fub- 
je£t. 

IV. Imi- 
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IV. Imitation alfo (for 1 fliall often repeat the 
fame) muft not be in words only; Rather ought 
our thoughts aim at knowing how well the juft 
mentioned great orators maintained dignity and 
propriety in things anti perfons, how well they 
managed their defign, how they conduced their 
difpofition, and how far even every thing, which 
feemed calculated for pleafing, tended to gain their 
point : how they behaved in the exordium, how 
they ordered and diverfified the narration, what 
ftrength of argument they ufed in proving and 
refuting, how powerful they were in exciting 
all forts of pafiions, and how far popular prail'e 
may be made conducive to the good of the caufe, 
which indeed is a fine thing, when it comes 
fpontaneoufiy, and not when it is courted. If we 
previoufiy weigh well thefe matters* vie then lhall 
truly fit ourfelves for imitation. 

Now he, who to thefe can fuperctdd his own ex¬ 
cellencies, for fupplying what has been deficient,- 
and retrenching what has been redundant in the 
originals he has undertaken to imitate, will be the 
perfedt orator we feek for ; and it is now incum¬ 
bent on him to render himfelf confummate in elo¬ 
quence, fo much the more, as he has a far greater 
number of examples for imitation, than they, who 
are ftill reputed mafters, had 5 whole glory it is 
"to have furpafied all that went before them* and 
to have left memorable leffons to pofterity. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of Writing . 

I. Its great utility. II. We muft write as accurately 
as pojjible % and this care is neceffary in the begin¬ 
ning. III. He blames the hateful peevijhnefs of 
fame in writing , of which he produces an exam¬ 
ple.—'Difpatch in writing is much facilitated by 
a previous attentive confederation of the matter .— 
He reproves the careleffnefs offome. IV. lie con¬ 

demns the cuftom of dilating. — A private place , 
and not groves and woods , are fittefi for writing. 
V. How far night-lucubration is ufcful. VI. Which 
is better to write on waxen tablets , or parchment j. 
and how this Jhould be done . 

I. f IH E helps we borrow from imitation are 
foreign, but of thofe which we muft ac¬ 
quire ourfelves, as writing cofts us more labour, 
fo alfo it is of much greater utility. It is with 
good reafon Cicero calls the * pen, the true artift 
and beft matter of eloquence ; words, which he 
puts into the mouth of •f* Lucius Craflus, to make 
the authority of that great man ferve as a fanftion 
to his own judgment. 

We muft write, therefore, with all poflible care, 
and write much; for as the earth by being deeply 
digged up, becomes more fertile, and in a better 
condition for nurturing and frudbifying the feeds 

* The Jtylus of the ancients fo rendered improperly. 

3 * De Orat- i. 150. 

com- 
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committed to her bofom ; fo the talent of writing* 
if it be not fuperficially cultivated, will pour out. 
the fruits of ftudy more plentifully, and preferve 
them more faithfully. And unlefs one is confcious 
to himfelf of having taken much pains in writing, 
that reachriefs at extempore-fpeaking will afford 
only a vain loquacity, being produ&ive of words 
that are born and die inftantly on the lips. Here 
are the roots, here are the foundations of elo¬ 
quence •, here wealth is ftored up as in a facred' 
repoficory, to be. drawn out for ufe on any fudden 
emergency. Above all things therefore, let us 
create for ourfelves a flock of ftrength, {ufficienc 
for making 11s ftand firm in every glorious ftrife,. 
dnd not to be exhaufted by fpending. Nature 
herfelf was not willing that any thing great fhould 
Be perfected in a fhort time •, fhe has annexed diffi¬ 
culties to each noble work, and has even eltablifh- 
ed this law in births, that the greater the animal 
is to be, the longer it is to remain fhut up in its 
parent’s ■ womb. 

II. But as two qiieftions here preferit themfelves' 
for difculfion, how, and upon what we fhould ex- 
ercife ourfelves. in writing, I fhall follow that * or¬ 
der,' and in this chapter fpeak of the firft,—In the 
beginning our compofition may even be .flow, fo it 
be exadt. Let us feek after what is beft,‘ and not 
be pleafed with what immediately 1 occurs : let 
judgment decide the rrierit of our inventions, and 
difpofitipn diredt the order of them when approved 

. * In this chapter, he treats of the Gift queilion, relating to 
the n-.anncr arid order of writing : in the fifth chapter,. lie dif-. 
cuff 3 the fecond qneftion, .which concerns the, fuhje£ls on 
which principally the orator ought to exercife his Ryle. 
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of. A choice too muft be made of things and 
words, and a fcrutiny pafled upon the gooduefs of 
each. . 

Next, let the way of placing be attended to, 
by turning and tranfpofing words, in order to judge 
of their harmony, and not to place them at hazard, 
and as they occur. To do this wich more exadl- 
nels, the laft lines of what has been written are 
often to be repeated : for befides, that what goes 
before and follows, will be better connected •, the 
heat alfo of thought, which has cooled by the de¬ 
lay .of writing, will refume new ftrength, and, as 
it were, a new degree of velocity by going back : 
juft fo, in a match of jumping, the ftretch bounds 
farther, by taking a run to the mark that is to be 
jumped from and in throwing a javelin, we draw 
back our arm; and to fhoot an arrow, we pull 
back the bow-ftring. 

Yet if a brifk gale blows, we may fuffer it to 
fwell our fails, fo that favour does not lead us 
into a deception. For all our thoughts pleafe us 
at the time of their ' birth, otherwife we fhould 
not have written them. Still let us confult our 
judgment, and revife that fufpcdted facility. So 
we learn Salluft v/rote; and indeed the pains he 
took appear evidently from his laboured compofi- 
tion. Virgil * too, as Varus tells us, wrote but 
very few verfes in a day. 

But the orator, not being fo circumftanced, I 
therefore require this delay and care in the be¬ 
ginning. To write as well as we poffibly can, 
muft be our-principal aim, and we muft .exadf it 

* See Gell. 1 . xvii. c. 10. 

from 
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from ourfelves. Pradtice will create expedition. 
Things gradually will prefent themfclves with 
more facility, words will correfpond with them, 
compofition v/ill follow, every thing, in fine, as 
in a well regulated family, will be ready in its 
department. The whole is, that fwift writing 
does not make us write well, but good writing 
will make us write fwift. 

But having acquired this facility, then it is that 
we are to ftop Ihort, and look before us, and 
check, as with a curb, our impetuofity, like that 
of a mestlefome horfe driving to run away with 
his rider. This care, far from retarding, will 
fupply us with new vigour to proceed. 

III. On the other hand, I would not have thofe, 
whofe fcyle is arrived at a certain degree of ma* 
turity, harafs themfelves with the trouble of per¬ 
petually finding fault with their cornpofitions. 
And indeed, how fhall that orator acquit hirnfelf 
of his duty to the public, who fhould wade fo 
much time on each part of a pleading ? There 
are fome, who are never fatisfied with what they 
do. They would alter, and fay every thing other- 
wife than it occurs : miftruftful indeed, and de- 
ferving ill of their abilities, for thinking that ex- 
adinefs, which they make an embaralTment to 
themfelves of in writing. I cannot well fay, which 
I think more in the wrong, they who are pleafed 
with every thing in their productions, or they 
who like nothing in them. For it often^happens, 
that even fome young perfons of pregnant parts, 
differ themfelves to be confumed by a ufelefs la¬ 
bour, and at length are obliged to condemn 
Q. 3 them- 
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ghemfelves to a fhameful filence, through a defire 
<6f doing too well. ■ 

" This puts me in mind of what I heard Julius 
Secundus fay concerning what had been' faid to 
himfelf by his uncle. We were both of the fame 
&ge and intimate friends, as is well known •, and 
he was a rhari of furprifing eloquence, though 
fcrupuloufly exadfc. ' His uncle Julius Florus 
was the moft renowned for eloquence in the pro¬ 
vince of Gaul, where he had laft eftablilhed him¬ 
felf, and as well by that talent, as in other ref- 
pedls, was a credit to his family. ' Secundus ftill 
remained at fchool, and he ‘ once happening to 
obferve him melancholy, afked the reafon of his 
being fo dejedted. The youth did not conceal 
from him, that for three days together he had 
ineffectually wreaked his invention to hit upon 
an exordium to a fpeech given him to be com- 
jbofed, which not only afflidted him for the prefent, 
but made him even defpair for the time to come: 
At which Florus "fmiling faid : “ What, child ! 
will you do better than you can ?” This is the 
■very thing ' i had to recommend. We muft in¬ 
deed ftrive to do as well as we can, but this muft 
be according to the meafure of our abilities •, for 
it is ftudy and application that will make us pro¬ 
ficients, and not difcontent and vexation. 

’ Befides practice, which certainly goes a great 
way, there is a method to be obferved for acquir¬ 
ing a readinefs in writing.' In order to this, we 
tfnay be advifed to decline the indolent pofture 
we affume by looking up at the ceiling, and ex¬ 
citing thoughts by muttering, as if chance fhould 

throw 
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■throw in our way fomething to our purpofe. We 
might rather in a manner more becoming men 
apply ourfelves to write and meditate, examining 
what the fubjedt requires, what decorum ought 
to be kept in regard to the perfons interefted, what 
are the circumflances of time, and how the judge 
is likely to be difpofed: thus nature herfelf will 
fuggeft what ought to begin, and what ought to 
follow. The greater part of our matter fo plain¬ 
ly prefents itfelf that it flafhes in our eyes, unlefs 
we (hut them againft it; and if the illiterate and 
peafants are not long at a lofs how to begin, what 
a fhame muft it be that learning fhould create 
difficulties in doing the fame? Then let us not 
think, that what lies hid, is always beft : if fo, 
it were better to be fiient, if nothing feemed pro¬ 
per ;o be faid, but what we do not find. 

Others give into a fault different from this, by 
flightly running over their matter, and writing 
down extempore whatever may occur am id ft the 
failles of a heated imagination. This, which they 
call their foul copy, they afterwards revife, and 
fettle in better order; but it is the words they 
corredt, and the harmony of the periods they 
ftrive to adjuft, whilft the fame levity remains in 
the things they had fo precipitately heaped toge¬ 
ther. It will, be therefore much more advifable fo 
to order the work from the beginning, that it may 
not require to be fabricated anew, but only to be 
filed and polilhcd. Sometimes, however, we may 
let the mind indulge its fancy and fenfibility in 
things, in which heat is commonly happier in its 
effect, than care and exadlnefs. 

Q+ ' 
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Shemfelves to a fhameful filence, through a defire 
<6f doing too well! • 

This puts me in mind of what I heard Julius 
Secundus fay concerning what had been' faid to 
himfelf by his uncle. We were both of the fame 
&ge and intimate friends, as is well known •, and 
he was a rhari of furprifing eloquence, though 
fcrupuloufly exadfc. His uncle Julius Floras 
was the moft renowned for eloquence in the pro¬ 
vince of Gaul, where he had laft eftablifhed him- 
felf, and as well by that talent, as in other ref- 
pedls, was a credit to his family. ' Secundus ftill 
remained at fchool, and he 1 once happening to 
obferve him melancholy, alked the reafon of his 
being fo dejedted. The youth did not conceal 
from him, that for three days together he had 
ineffedtually wreaked his invention to hit upon 
an exordium to a fpeech given him to be com- 
jbofed, which not only afflidled him for the prefent, 
but made him even defpair for the time to come: 
At which Floras fmiling faid : “ What, child ! 
will you do better than you can ?” This is the 
very thing I had to recommend. We muft in¬ 
deed ftrive to do as well as we can, but this mull: 
be according to the meafure of our abilities ; for 
it is ftudy and application that will make us pro¬ 
ficients, and not dilcontent and vexation. 

' Befides practice, which ’certainly goes a great 
way, there is a method to be o'oferved for acquir¬ 
ing a readinefs in writing.' In order to this, we 
fiiay be advifed to decline the indolent pofture 
we affume by looking upi at the ceiling, and ex¬ 
citing thoughts by muttering, as if chance fhould 
L '- throw 
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throw in our way fomething to our purpofe. We 
might rather in a manner more becoming men 
apply ourfelves to write and meditate, examining 
what the fubjedt requires, what decorum ought 
to be kept in regard to the perfons interefted, what 
are the circumftances of time, and how the judge 
is likely to be difpofed : thus nature herfelf will 
fugged: what ought to begin, and what ought to 
follow. The greater part of our matter fo plain¬ 
ly prefents itl'elf, that it flafhes in our eyes, unlefs 
we fhut them againft it-, and if the illiterate and 
peafants are not long at a lofs how to begin, what 
a fhame rnuft it be that learning fhould create 
difficulties in doing the fame? Then let us not 
think, that what lies hid, is always bed: : if fo, 
it were better to be filent, if noihing feemed pro¬ 
per ;o be faid, but what we do not find. 

Others give into a fault different from this, by 
flightly running over their matter, and writing 
down extempore whatever may occur amidd the 
fallies of a heated imagination. This, which they 
call their foul copy, they afterwards revife, and 
fettle in better order; but it is the words they 
corredt, and the harmony of the periods they 
drive to adjud, whild the fame levity remains in 
the things they had fo precipitately heaped toge¬ 
ther. It will, be therefore much more advifable fo 
to order the work from the beginning, that it may 
not require to be fabricated anew, but only to be 
filed and polifhed. Sometimes, however, we may 
let the mind indulge its fancy and fenfibility in 
things, in which heat is commonly happier in its 
effect., than care and exadlnefs. 

Q + 


# IV. From 
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IV. From my difapprobation of this carelefihefs 
i'n writing, one may judge what I think of the 
fancy of dictating which feme are fo taken with. 
To writing indeed, how fwift foever it may be, the 
hand which cannot keep up with the celerity of 
thought, muft give fome delay ; but are not- the 
inconveniencies of dictating greater ? He, to 
whom we dictate, urges us to proceed ; and we 
are afhamed at times even to doubt, or flop fhort, 
',or make any alteration, as if afraid of one privy 
to our incapacity. Whence it comes to pafs, that 
intent chiefly upon connecting one fenfe with an¬ 
other, we let efcape us feveral things, not only 
fortuitous and fhapelefs, but fometimes improper, 
which neither fhew the exaCtnefs of one that writes, 
nor the fire of one that fpeaks without prepara¬ 
tion. Belides, if the amanuenfis be flow in writ¬ 
ing, or commits fome error in reading what has 
been dictated, then is the flow of thought retard¬ 
ed by this intervening obltruCtion, and fometimes 
the whole attention is unhinged by it, as well as 
by anger, which is natural enough on thefe oc- 
cafions. 

There are alfo many things accompanying, and 
in fome meafure exciting the tranfports and heat 
pf compofition, as tolling of the hands, diftort- 
ing of the features of the face, turning from one 
fide to the other, and fometimes finding fault, 
together with other particulars noted by Perfius *, 
where he fpeaks of the inanity of fome authors, 
as banging the writing-defk, biting the nails, ant} 

f Satir. i. io6. Ntc pluteum cisdit, ncc demorfos fapit ungues. 

. the 
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the like, all which are ridiculous, unlefs we are 
alone. 

In fine, to obviate what ought to be principal¬ 
ly attended to on this head, I may fay, that it 
cannot be doubted, but that privacy, which is 
destroyed by-dictating, and the profoundeft filence, 
fuit belt the reflection that is neceflary for him 
who writes. 

It does not, however, follow, that we fliould 
immediately abide by the counfel of thofe, who 
believe that woods and groves are the propereft 
places for recollection and ftudy, becaufe the frefti- 
nefs of air and the many engaging charms that 
reign in thefe parts, beget an elevation of mind, 
and a more happy turn of thought. Such a re¬ 
treat feems indeed to me, rather conducive to 
pleafure, than an incentive to ftudy ; as the very 
things that delight, mull necefiarily divert us 
from attending to what we are about. In reality, 
the mind cannot be intent upon many things to¬ 
gether, and wherever it looks to, it mud at that 
inftant at leaft lofe fight of its main point of 
view. Wherefore the amenity of woods, and the 
courfe of rivers, and the breezes blowing about 
the branches of trees, and the fong of birds, and 
the freedom of profpeCt, are all fo many attrac¬ 
tions, that the pleafure conceived from them, 
feems to me rather to flacken thought, than keep 
it ftretched. Demofthenes was quite right, when 
in order to ftudy, he fhut himfelf up in a place, 
where he could neither hear nor fee any thing to 
djftraCt him. *1 hus it was that his eyes could not 
compel his mind to attend to other matters. 

V. And 
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V. And thus we may judge of the advantage 
of lucubration, when the filence of the night, a 
fhut up chamber, and one light, keep the mind, 
collected, as it were, upon its fubjeft. But this 
manner of ftudy, much more than any other, re¬ 
quires a good ftate of health ; and in order to pre- 
ferve that health, it ftiould be ufed but fparingly, 
as otherwife we incroach upon nature, by allott¬ 
ing to hard labour a time, which (he has granted 
to us for the reft of our body, and the recruiting 
of our ftrength. It may be enough to grant to 
this labour what we can well fpare from deep ; 
for even fatigue is a great obltacle to the keenefs 
of ftudy i and the day is more than fufficient for 
him, who is mailer of his time. It is the mul¬ 
tiplicity of bufmefs that obliges us to ftudy by 
night yet is lucubration beft calculated for ftudy, 
•when we fet about it frefh, in good health, and in 
a good flow of fpirits. 

But filence, retreat, and a mind difincumbered 
of care, though greatly to be wiflied for, cannot 
always fall to our lor. For which reafon, if any 
noife or difturbance might happen, we lhould not 
immediately defift and deplore the time as loft. 
Rather let us ftrive againft inconveniencies, and 
contract a habit of conquering all obftacles by the 
dint of application, which if we unrefervedly di- 
red: to what we are about, nothing of what affeds 
the eyes or ears, will have accefs to the mind. 
And if a chance thought fo often fixes the attention, 
that we do not fee thofe we meet, and mife our 
way, will not the fame happen when we proceed to 
think with a deliberate intention ? 

We, 
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We muft not tamper with the caufes of floth ; 
for if we think we ought not to ftudy, but when 
frefh for it, but when chearful, and devoid of all 
other care, we fhall never want a reafbn for felf- 
jndulgence. Wherefore in the midft of a croud, 
on a journey, at a banquet, and even in a tumul¬ 
tuous affembly of the people, we may make a 
kind of folitude for our thoughts. Otherwife, 
what fhould become of us, when, in the midfl: of 
the Forum, amidftthe hearing of fo many caufes, 
amidft broils, contentions, and unexpected cla¬ 
mours, we are often to make extempore fpeeches, 
if we could find only in folitude the notes we take 
down in writing. It v/as for being prepared at all 
events, that Demofthenes, who had been fo great 
a lover of privacy, was wont to ftudy his fpeeches 
near that part of the fea Ihore, where the waves 
dafhed with the greateft noife, to prevent his being 
difmayed by the uproars which often happened in 
the afiemblies of the Athenian people. 

VI. Every thing regarding ftudies fhould feem 
of fome importance, and therefore I fhall not omit 
giving directions about a fmall concern, which is, 
that it is beft to write on waxen tablets, becaufe 
we can more eafily deface what has been written; 
unlefs weaknefs of fight fhould rather require the 
ufe of parchment. It helps indeed the fight, 
but from the frequent neceflity of dipping the 
pen in ink, retards the hand, and breaks the flow 
of thought. 

Both fliould have blank pages left in them, to 
make room for adding whatever might be thought 
neceffary; for 3 want of room fomttimes makes 
'' us 
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us loath to correct, or at leaft confounds the for" 
mer matter by the interlining of new. 

I would not advife procuring wide pages in the 
tablets, having known a young gentleman accuf- 
tomed to make long difcourfes, becaufe he mea- 
fured them by the number of lines. His friends 
bad often endeavoured to corredt this fault in him, 
but to no purpofe, till the fize of his tablets was 
changed. 

There ought alfo a fpace or margin to be left 
for noting the things that prefent themfelves out 
of their rank, fuch,'I mean, as do not belong to 
the parts we are actually compofing. For fome- 
times we chance to hit upon excellent thoughts, 
which it is neither proper to infert for the prefent, 
nor fafe to poftpone taking a memorandum of; be- 
eaufe otherwife they efcape us, or if we keep them 
in mind, they divert us from other thoughts. It 
ja therefore bell to keep them upon record. 

CHAP.TV. 

Of emendation , or correction. 

/CORRECTION follows, a very ufeful part of 
ftudy, it being believed, and not without 
reafon, that the * pen does as much fervice in 
defacing as writing. The bufinefs of correcting 
is to add, retrench, and alter. Adding and re- 

* One extremity of the ftylus was pointed, with which they 
wrote; the other blunt and -flat, with which they expunged; 
as may appear from Horace ; fafe Jiylum •vertas, iterum qua 
d'gna legi fnt ft if turus. 


trenching 
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trenching are efredted with greater eafe, but to keep 
down what fwells, to rail's what is low, to re- 
ftrain what is luxuriant, to difpofe what is not in 
order, to make compadt what is loofe, to circum- 
fcribe within its jult bounds what is otherwife ex¬ 
travagant, imply fomething of a more than or¬ 
dinary labour and fagacity •, as we muft condemn 
the things that pleafed, and find others that efcap- 
ed us. The beffc way, undoubtedly, of corredt- 
ino- our compofitions, is to lay them up for fome 
time, and afterwards to return to them as fome- 
thins new, and executed by another, to prevent 
our ""being poflefied with that parental fondnefs, 
which is fo natural in regard to every newly born 
offspring. 

But this.counfel cannot be always followed, 
more efpeciaily by an orator, who, to fatisfy 
the duties of his prorefiion, is obliged to write 
oftener than another. The manner of corredting 
ought likewile to have certain bounds fixed to it» 
for fome return to all they have written as faulty, 
and as if nothing was allowed to be right which 
is firft, they deem any thing die better; and this 
they do as often as they take in hand their com¬ 
pofitions, not unlike furgeons, cutting away even 
found parts. Thus do their works remain re¬ 
plete with fear?, and bloodlefi, and much the 
worfe for all this accuracy. Let there be then 
fome time or other fomething that may pleafe, or 
at leaft be fufficient, that the file may polifh the 
work, and not wear it down. 

The time alfo to be taken up in corredting 
Ihould have its bounds. That Cinna fpent nine 

• years 
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years in writing his * Smyrna; and Ifocrates ten 
in compofing his panegyric, ate things that d© : 
not regard the orator; Becaufe the help of correc¬ 
tion, if carried on fo extremely flow, would to 
him be of no manner of fignifrcancy. 

G H A P. V; 

What fubjeffis ought to -be principally writteti 
upon. 

1. In the beginning it will be of fervice id tranjlate 
Greek into Latin.—Alfo to change the words iri 
Latin authors—Cicero is refuted.—We Jhould go. 
over and treat our own compofitions in a variety of 
ways. II. The Jimpler the matter is , the better 
for acquiring a facility in writing. — Thefes. Prov¬ 
ing and refuting of opinions. Common places .— 
Declamations. —- Hijiory. Dialogues. Poems.— 

JTouth fhduld not fpend much time hi declamations. 
—They fhould treat on both fides of the qiiefiionf 
the caufes which they have heard pleaded , of 
cithers.—He fpeaks again of declamations. 

T HE next thing that f remains for confidera-. 

tion, are the fubj eft's to be made choice of 
for writing arid here it does ncpt fe'etri' ncceffary 
to point out, which ought tb hegin and follow, 

* A piece, io called Jit had" vmttetii for tlieilage, as wp 
. find" by this diftich of Catullus, 

Smyrna mH Cinnes nonam fafi Jetiique m'effin, 

Scrijita fuit, tionatnpte edit a fojl hyemtm. , . . - 

fin the third chapter .he propofed t\Vo heads : •“ How, and 
what things ought to he written;'” lie now jdiicirffes' the fc- 
cond part. 

'having 
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having already in my firft book, prefcribed the 
order for conducing the ftudies of children, and 
in my fecond, of more advanced years. What 
I now would have done, in order to acquire a co- 
pioufnefs and facility of expreffion, is to tranflate 
Greek into Latin, which our ancient orators 
thought to be a good exercife for that purpofe, 
Lucius Craffus fays in Cicero’s books of the * 
Orator, that he made it a common pradtice, and 
Cicero frequently recommends it from his own 
example,, having himfelf publifhed verfions of 
fome books of Plato and Xenophon. Meffala 
too, was fond of this exercife, and wrote many" 
orations tranflated from the Greek, and all of 
them of fuch remarkable elegance, that he may 
be faid to vie with that of Hyperides for Phryne, 
in all the delicacies of the Attic ftyle, fo difficult 
to be imitated by the Latins. 

The advantages of this exercife are manifeft, 
fo much the more, as the Greek authors abound 1 
with excellent things, and have much improved 
eloquence, by rules of art •, and as by tranfl'ating, 
them we may ufe the choiceft expreffions, and all 
our own may ferve. As to figures, the principal 
ornament of a difcourle, we have been under a 
neceffity of imagining feveral quite different, the 
genius of both languages not equally admitting 
the' fame. 

To turn Latin into other words, may alio be 
of great fervice. No one,. I believe, will doubt 
of this in regard to poetry, which is faid to have' 
been the only exercife of Sulpitius. For the fu- 

* De Orat. i. a jj. 
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blime fpirit of poetry naturally raifes the ftyle, 
and words boldly hazarded by poetical licence 
engage us to make efforts to exprefs the fame 
things-, if not in fo elevated a manner, at leaft in 
a more proper : and indeed we may lend an ora- 
torial energy to the fubftance of the thought,- fup- 
ply what the poet has omitted, and curtail his dif- 
fufivenefs. And I would not have this paraphrafe 
to be merely an interpretation, but rather a fort of 
emulation and ftrife to exprefs the fame thoughts 
with equal dignity, though in a different man¬ 
ner. 

I therefore differ in opinion from thofe^ who? 
diflike any attempt made for turning in the fame 
way our Latin orations, becaufe, as fancying the 
beft expreffions. to have been already adopted, 
whatever is otherwife faid, mull of confequence be 
worfe. But we muft not always defpair of our 
not being able to find any thing better than what 
has been faid ; neither has nature made eloquence 
fo jejune and barren, as to imply an impoffibility 
of expreffing well more than once the fame thing ; 
unlefs it be faid, that the geflures of Comedians 
may be expreffive of words in a variety of ways, 
but that the powers of the Orator falling fhort of 
them, cannot clothe a matter in other words than 
it has already been. But fuppofing that what we 
invent is neither better nor equal •, it may at leaft 
come near it. Do not we ourfelves exprefs twice 
and oftener the fame thing differently, and do not 
thoughts upon thoughts fometimes occur in regard 
to it ? Unlefs perhaps we can contend with our- 
felves, and not with others. If there was only 
one way of faying a thing well, we might think, 

indeed. 
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indeed, that they who had palled before in it, had, 
ffiut it tip againfl us. But there are now innu¬ 
merable ways,, and many of them lead to the fame 
point of deftination. Concifcnefs has its charms, 
fo alfo has copioufnefs. There is fometimes more 
force and beauty in the ufe of a metaphorical word, 
and fometimes of one that is proper. One thing, 
pleafes, becaufe exprcffed naturally, another be- 
caufe figuratively. In fhort, the difficulty this ex- 
ercife is attended with, may itfelf be of fingular 
utility. 

Is not this the real cafe, and do we not thus, 
become better acquainted with the greateft authors ? 
We do not read them fuperficially, but examine 
into and difeufs every particular; and vve judge 
and are fenfible of their perfections, if by no other 
way, than by not being able to imitate them. 

Befides exercifing ourfelvcs in the writings of 
others, vve may profit much by varioufiy treating 
our own ; as perhaps in pitching upon fome paf- 
fages, which we may flrive to transform into 3 
diverfity of ways, as the fame lump of wax may 
be made to afifume many different fhapes. 

II. The molt fimple matters, I think, are bed 
calculated for making us expert in thefe exereifes ; 
for in fuch as are complex from the multiplicity 
of perfons, motives, times, places, layings, rafts, 
bur inability may lie concealed, more efpecially 
. a mid ft fo many things prefenting themfelves cm 
all tides, whereby a juft choice is made very dif¬ 
ficult. So that it may feem rather to be an indi¬ 
cation of tendency to oratorial perfection, to be 
able to extend the hounds of what is naturally con¬ 
tracted, to make much of what is little and in- 
Vo l. If. R con- 
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confiderable, to diverfify fimilarities, to fet off with 
agreeablenefs what is plain and obvious, and to 
throw into many lights a fubjedt, on which feem- 
ingly but little can be faid. 

In order hereto, the indefinite queftions, called 
Thefes, will be of much (ervice ; a thing, we find, 
which Cicero, though a fupreme magiftrate in the 
republic, and in the height of his reputation for 
eloquence, was wont to exercife himfelf in. . Com¬ 
mon places will likewife render good fervice, and 
we know that many of the kind have been writ¬ 
ten by orators. He, therefore, who can copioufly 
treat fuch plain matters, which feem no way per¬ 
plexed by intricacies, will fucceed afterwards bet¬ 
ter in the more complicated, and at length will be 
capable of being ready at all forts of caufes, all 
which confift of general queftions. For it little 
matters . . in regard to the point to be decided, 
whether Milo had juftice on his fide in killing 
Clodius •, or, whether it is lawful to kill one who 
lies in wait to attempt our life, or a bad member 
of the community, even though not intent on per¬ 
petrating fo treacherous a deed ? Whether Cato 
adted honeftly in difpofing of his wife Martia in 
marriage to Hortendus : or, whether fuch an adfc 
is confident with the charadter of a good and up¬ 
right man ? Judgment here falls upon the perfons, 
but the debate is concerning the things. 

As to declamations, I mean thofe that are exe¬ 
cuted in fchools of rhetoric, if they have truth or 
probability for their foundation, and are condudted 
like pleadings at the bar, they may not only be 
very ufeful for the training up of an orator, as 
ferving both to exercife invention and difpofition 
% but 
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but alfo for fuch as have made a far greater pro- 
grefs, and have already diitinguifti^d themfelves 
at the bar. And indeed, eloquence by the ufe of 
declamation, is nurtured, and appears more florid 
and fair, as from a nicer fort of diet, and is re- 
freflied and renewed after the fatigues it had un¬ 
dergone am id ft the eonftant afperities of plead¬ 
ing. 

For which reafon, in order to a further exercife 
bf the ftyle, I would fometimes recommend Ef- 
fays in the copious flow of hiftory, and the free 
and eafy fancy of dialogues. Nay even, nothing 
amifs would follow from the amufement of poetic 
compofition. Juft fo Athletes, interrupting the 
courfe at ftated times of their regimen in diet and 
exercifes, indulge themfelves with eafe and a more 
pleafing fort of food. Cicero iikewife feems to 
me to have diftinguiflied himfelf by fo lively and 
bright a manner of eloquence, from having fought 
the recreation of fuch deleftable ftudies. For if 
we were fconVerfant in nothing but law-fuits, the 
brightnefs of our ftyle would infenfibly contract 
dimnefs, and its flexibility grow callous, and the 
edge of the wit would run blunt from being en¬ 
gaged iil a eonftant round of battles. 

But as the pampered manner of eloquence, 
which is borrowed from declamation, reflects and 
recruits thofe who come exercifed to it by aftual 
fervice at the bar; fo our young candidates for 
oratory ought not to be familiarized over-much to 
thefe falfe images and vain phantoms of things, 
left that having waxed old in the fhade of fuch 
illufions, they find it hard to inure themfelves to 
real dangers, dreading to face them as the daz- 
R 2 zling 
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zling light of the fun. We have an inftance of 
this as it is-faid in the perfon of Porcius Latro, 
the firft eminent profefior of rhetoric at Romei 
who prefuming, in confequence of his great repu¬ 
tation for eloquence in his fchool, that he might 
undertake to plead at the bar, and being accord¬ 
ingly about to fpeak, found himfelf obliged to in¬ 
treat the audience that the benches might be tranf- 
planted into the * town-hall; fo difconcerted was 
he, and fo new did the fky appear to him, that 
one fhould think his eloquence was contained with¬ 
in the precinft of a roof and walls. 

I would therefore counfel the youth,, who has 
been carefully taught the method of invention and 
elocution by his mailers, (the labour, attending 
which is not very great, fo thefe mailers know 
how to teach)*, and who has acquired fome faci¬ 
lity by exercife, to choofe for himfelf fome orator, 
which was cuftomary with our anceftors, to make 
him his guide and model. I would likewife coun- 
fel him to frequent regularly the bar, and be a con- 
flant fpedlator of the warfare he deftines himfelf 
for. It might not be amifs too, if he compofed 
himfelf the caufes he heard pleaded, and even others, 
on both fides of the queftion, fo they were real 
caufes : thus making himfelf ready, gladiator¬ 
like, for offence or defence, with fword and buck¬ 
ler. In this manner it was, that Brutus, as before 
mentioned, exercifed himfelf in the caufe of Milo 
and doing fo -is much better, than anfvvering the 
pleadings of the ancients, as Seflius has done in 

* BafiVua, a town-hall, • as rcfcrr.blin^ perhaps his fchool 
more than the forum or bar ; and from this paflhge, it is pro¬ 
bable that the Roman bar was an uncovered place. 

• ■ * - refuta- 
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refutation of Cicero’s oration for the fame, though 
from that defence he could not have had an exadl 
knowledge of the other fide of the queftion. 

The youth then will be fooner fitted for bar- 
pleadings, whom his mafter fir all oblige to com- 
pofe his declamations as like truth as pofTible, and 
to work up equally all parts of them, becaufe they 
now content themfelves with what is eafieft and 
mod fpecious in the fubjedt. The chief hindrance 
to this, as I remarked in the fecond book, is com¬ 
monly the too great number of pupils, the cuftorri 
of making them declaim publicly on certain days, 
and in fome meafure the opinion of parents, form¬ 
ing an eftimate of their childrens proficiency, not 
fo much from the merit of their performances, as 
from their number. But according to what I faid, 
as I think, in the firft book, the good mafter will 
not encumber himfelf with a greater number than 
he is well able to teach ; he will alfo take care to 
retrench all fuperfluitics in their compofitions, to 
keep them to the points in queftion, and not dif¬ 
fer them to make excurfions, as it happens, into 
thing? foreign to the fubjedh Again, he will do 
well in allowing a longer time for their ftudying 
and writing the whole matter of the declamation, 
•or producing only a part of it within a limited 
time. For they will profit more from one part 
well worked up, than from many begun, or mere¬ 
ly fkerched out. It happens ocherwile that a thing 
is not put in its place, neither does that which 
is to begin, keep its rank •, becaufe they curioufty 
colled! the flowerets of all parts, and heap them 
promifeuoufiy into that they intend to pronounce; 

R 3 whence 
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whence under an apprehenfion of lofing the beau¬ 
tiful pafiages that fhould follow in courfe, they 
throw into copfufion the foregoing matter. 


CHAP. VI ? 

Of ‘Thinking, or Meditation . 

M EDITATION borders upon the nature 
of writing, receives its ftrength from it, and 
is a fomething lying between the labour of com- 
pofition, and the hazard of extempore-fpeaking. 
Its uti'ity is indeed very cqnfiderable, and there are 
frequent occafions for it j for we cannot always 
yrrite, nor every where j but meditation is of moft 
times and places. In few hours it takes a com- 
prehenfive view even of great and important caufes. 
If our deep is interrupted at night, darknefs makes 
it more adtive. During the day, in the midft of 
pur occupations, it finds forpe leifure time for 
contemplating its objedt, and feldom or ever re¬ 
mains idle •, and not only affigns to things their 
flue order, which is doing a great deal, but alfo 
joins words, and fo frames the adhefion of all parts 
of the difcourfe, that nothing but writing it out, 
feems wanting. And thus likewife for the moft 
part it remains more tenacioufly rivetted in the me¬ 
mory, as it cannot be let to flip away by the Ter? 
purity of writing. 

But we cannot attain fuddenly nor foon to that 
force of thought which is required for profound 
pneditation. Firft, by much pradtice in writing, 
^re rauft bring our ftyle to fo proper 3 confidence, 

that 
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that diretftly and without impediment it may fol¬ 
low the flow of thought : fecondly, we mu ft by 
degrees, accuftom our mind to take in at firft but 
fo much as it can give a faithful account of, and 
next to proceed by fo moderate an increafe, that 
the labour may not leem to itfelf any way painful : 
thirdly, there fhould be an additional encreafe with 
the fame precautions : laftly, all thefe particulars 
are to be embodied, and kept together by prac¬ 
tice and much exercile *, and as this depends in a 
great meafure on memory, I therefore fay here bit 
a part of what I Ihould, referving the reft for that 
* place. From what has been faid, it may, how¬ 
ever, appear, that when there is no deficiency or 
obftacle in point of genius, one may by the afli- 
duity of application, attain to the exprefling of 
the things he conceived in his mind, as truly and 
as faithfully, as thofe he had written and commit¬ 
ted to memory. Cicero acquaints us, that among 
the Greeks, Metrodorus, Sceptius, and Eriphylus 
the Rhodian, and among the Latins, Hortenfius 
could repeat word for word in pleading, all that 
they had before meditated. 

Suppofing now that fomething bright, fome new 
idea fhould fpring up in the midft of our pro¬ 
nouncing a difcourfe, Ihould we fo Icrupuloufly 
adhere to what we have written as not to make 
room for it ? An oration, though ever fo elabo¬ 
rately compofed, is not to be fo highly prized, as 
to give no admiflion even to a gift of fortune j 
though the contrary is evident by our often inlert- 
jng a fudden after-thought in what we have writ- 

* Book xi. c. 2, 

R 4 ten. 
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ten. This whole kind of exercife fhould therefore 
be fo ordered, that we eafily might digrefs from, 
and return to it at pleafure; for if on one fide, 
our priu^ ;1 care ought to be to come prepared 
from hom . in order to fpeak in public j on the 
other, it would be . -oiaMc piece of lolly to reje£t 
a prefent which the cnCtunLnce of time offers for 
our fervice. Let then our thoughts and medita¬ 
tion be fo far prepared, that fortune may have it 
in her power not to fruftrate, but to help us. 

. It will be fo, if ftrong and faithful memory, 
makes whatever we have meditated upon, to flow 
from us with an air of fecurity ; yet unlefs this 
meditation alfo is well digefled, and links deep in 
the mind, we fhali fhew pain and embaraflrnent in 
exprefling ourfelves, as if we folely depended upon 
memory ■, and if this fhould be the cafe, I would 
prefer an extempore rafhnefs to the incoherency 
and fufpenfion of thought. Nothing has a worfe 
effeCt than an unfeafonaflle recollection ; becaufe 
eager to recall the ideas which fly from us, we 
lofe thofe that prefent themfelves, and feek things 
rather from .memory than our fubjedt. But in 
regard to either, I fhould rather pay more attention 
to the fubjeft, as many more things may be fopnc], 
than are lp in fadh 


c h A P. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of the talent of extemporc-ffeaking. 

I. How ufeful a-,td necejfary it is. II. How it is 
acquired. III. And how prcfcrvcd. 

T H E talent of fpeaking extempore is the 
greateft emolument we receive from our 
ftudies ; and, as it were, a very ample reward for 
our long and painful labours ; and he that has 
not acquired it, will do well in my opinion by re¬ 
nouncing the fun&ions of che bar, and employing 
the talent of writing that remains to him rather 
upon fomething elfe. For I can hardly believe 
that a man of integrity, would profcfs aflifting 
thofc who Ihould want his help, and yet find him- 
felf incapable of aflifling them in any imminent 
danger. Such behaviour would be not unlike 
that of a pilot, who fliould Ihcw a weather-beaten 
ihip a harbour at a diflance, where it could not 
enter but in a calm. There are, indeed, very ma¬ 
ny and preffing occafions for pleading without 
preparation, either before magift rates, or when a 
caufe is brought to trial before the day fixed for 
it ; and if there be then an abfolute neceflity of 
faving, I fay, not only a good citizen, but a pa¬ 
rent, a friend, who implore the help of our mi- 
niftry, and are likely to be ruined unlels that in- 
ftant affifted, Ihall we Hand mute, afk for time, 
and feek after retreat and filence, till words are 
fabricated in their defence, are committed to me- 
rpory, and our voice and lungs are prepared for 
pleading? 
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pleading ? No fufficient reafon can, I think, b* 
given, why an orator fhould be unprepared on any 
emergency. 

How mud it fare with him, when he is to an- 
fwer an adverfary ? For often what we have fup- 
pofed to be the adverfary’s date of the matter, 
and againd which we have calculated our fpeech, 
we find ourfelves much midalten in, and fuddenly 
$he whole caufe is changed. As therefore a na¬ 
vigator fhifts his manner of deering according as 
$he winds fet in upon his fhip, fo an orator mud 
fhift about according to the diverfity of caufes he 
has to plead. Of what effedl would fo much prac¬ 
tice in writing be, fo much reading, and fo long 
courfe of ftudy, if the fame difficulties remained 
that occurred in the beginning? That man indeed 
mud be thought to have lod all his pad labour, 
who is condantly obliged to put himfelf to the fame 
pains. But I do not make thefe reflexions, that 
the orator fhould prefer extempore-fpeaking, but 
that he occafionally might fpeak fo. 

II. We fhall acquire this talent chiefly in this 
manner. Let us fird be acquainted with the way 
.of fpeaking, which may be compared to the run¬ 
ning of a race, which cannot be performed, mn- 
lefs we know whence, and where we are to run. 
So in this refpeX, it is not enough not to be ig¬ 
norant of the parts of judicial caufes, or of the dif- 
pofing of quedions in proper order, though thefe 
make a principal confederation ; but alfb, of what 
js fird, and what follows in a place, which are fo 
linked by nature, that they cannot be altered, or 
taken afunder without caufing confufion. Now 
h? that is learning the way he is to walk in, will 
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jio doubt fuffer himfelf to be guided by the order 
of things as they occur * for which reafon, perfons 
even of flender pradtice will eafily obferve how a 
narration is to be condu&ed. Next, they will 
know what queftions arife on every point, th 3 t 
they may not hefitate in regard to what they are to 
fay, nor be diftrafted by thoughts foreign to their 
matter, nor confound this matter by jumbling 
things together, jumping, as it were, here and 
there, and Hopping no where. Laftly, they mud 
keep within certain bounds, which cannot be done 
without divifion. Thus having, to the beft of 
their abilities, effected whatever they propofed to 
themfelves, they may think they are come to the 
end. 

Thefe are the documents of art; but it is ftudy, 
as I faid, that mult furnifh us with a copioufnefs 
of the beft expreffions, and our manner of fpeak- 
ing muft be fo formed by much and accurate com- 
pofition, that what we even give utterance to fud- 
denly, might appear as if it was written. In 
fhort, when we have written much, we fit all be 
able to fpeak much ; for cuftom and exercife con¬ 
tribute molt to acquire facility, and if there be an 
intermiflion in them, though but lhort, that rea- 
dinefs will not only be retarded, but a kind of 
torpor will enfue and may prevail. 

Though we Hand in need of a certain natural 
jnobility of mind, that whilft we exprefs what is 
next to our thoughts, we may be able to conftruifb 
what lies further off, and keep our voice always 
provided with a fucceflion of formed thought j 
yet fcarce can either nature or art divide the mind 
Pjn fo inanifold a bufinefs as to attend at once to 
jnvention. 
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invention, difpofition, elocution, the order of 
words and things, and what is to be faid on the 
prefent occafiun, the next, and the following, to¬ 
gether with the particular attention that is to be 
paid to voice, pronunciation, and gefture. A 
fort of intuitive and anticipating view, is, there¬ 
fore, quite necefiary for thefe purpofes, and the 
matter fhould be made to a£t previoufly to itfelf, 
by furveying the further parts, according as the 
foregoing are pronounced, that, till we come to 
the end, we may proceed as much by looking be¬ 
fore us, as by hopping forward. This forecaft 
then mud be thought highly necefiary, unlefs, 
regardlefs of it, we are rather willing' to hefitate 
every moment, and utter things by fcraps and 
halves, like perfons interrupted by fobs. 

There is, therefore, a certain habit, which we 
cannot account for, and for which we are no way 
indebted to refleftion. In confequence of this ha¬ 
bit, among other inftances, we find the hand run 
in writing, and the eyes fee in reading feveral lines 
at once, with their (tops and breaks •, and they 
have fooner read what follows, than the tongue has 
articulated what goes before. The wonders we fee 
performed by ® artifls in dexterity of hand, have 
no other principle, as it is by a certain flight that 
the things which they call: away from them, feem 
again to come into their hands, and fly off where 
they command them. 

* P'darii in the Latin text, are jugglers, that feem to do 
wonders by the dextrous management of cups and balls Ven- 
tilatnres are thofe who play off their tricks with fo much art, 
that what they have in their hands, difappear, and feem to .pals 
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But we fhall not profit by this habit, but fo far 
as the art I fpoke of, has paved the way for it, that 
that, for which no reafon can be afligned, may, 
notwithflanding, appear as grounded upon reafon. 
For none, indeed, fhall feem to me to make a 
fpeech, unlefs they do it with order, ornament, and 
elocution ; and for this reafon, I fhall never be an 
admirer of the connexion of a tumultuary or for¬ 
tuitous harangue, which I have taken notice to have 
been extremely well performed, even amidft the 
fierce objurgations of women. Heat and fpirit 
may be productive of a fpeech, attended with bet¬ 
ter fuccefs than a ftudied one; and on thel'e 
occafions, as Cicero relates, the ancients were 
wont to fay, that a God fpoke from the mouths 
of men. 

But without having recourfe to the interpofition 
of a Deity, the reafon of this is plain, and fo much 
the more, as paflions, when the mind is flrongly 
afieCled by them, and images, when recent, rna- 
nifefl themfelves by lively and rapid expreflions, 
which fometimes cool in the flownefs of compofi- 
tion, and by being put off for any time, may not 
return. But when an unhappy fcrupulous care 
about words, flops us fhort at every flep we take, 
we can no longer expeCt that volubility of fpeech ; 
and though fingle expreflions may feem well chofen, 
yet as not fluent, they will feem painful. We 
muff therefore endeavour to have a clear concep¬ 
tion of things by means of the images before 
fpoken of, placing all that we have to fay con¬ 
cerning perfons and queflions before our eyes, and 
entering into all the paflions our fubjedt can well 

admit 
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admit of. For it is the lenfibility of the heart, 
and perturbation of the mind* that make us elo¬ 
quent •, and therefore the illiterate do not want 
words, when Simulated to fpetik fhrough palfiori 
or intereft. We mull drive alfo' to lend the at- 
tention of the mind, not to any Objedf: fingly, but 
to many together j that, if we caff our eye uport 
any point of viev/, we may be able to fee all in at 
diredt line, and about it, and not the laft only, 
but as far as the laft. 

The fhame likewife of Sopping Siort, and the 
defire of being applauded, are wonderful incite¬ 
ments for the oratot’s acquitting biuifelf to advan¬ 
tage ; and it may feerh wonderful, when writing 
delights in privacy, and cannot abide a witnefs,- 
how extempore fpeaking feels itfelf animated by a 
full auditory, as a foldier is animated to battle^ 
by feeing the * Sandards of the army ranged and 
muflered together. For how difficultly foever 
thoughts may occur, the necefiity of fpeaking eom- 
pells the finding of them, and the defire of pleat¬ 
ing fcconds and increafes the efforts. So much dcr 
all things look to a reward, that even eloquence, 
though containing much pleafure in itfelf, is vaft- 
ly taken with the prefent fruits of praife and re¬ 
putation. 

But no perfcn ought to be fo confident of his 
abilities, as to hope, that immediately on the firft 
tryal he fhall acquire this talent. What I incul¬ 
cated concerning meditation, may be here appli- 

* The military (tandards among the Romars Were placed to¬ 
gether in the front of battle, as a fignal of an intention t<3 
give battle. 


cable. 
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cable, that the talent of extempore-fpeaking 
fhould proceed gradually from fmall beginnings 
to its greateft perfection, to which nothing can 
contribute fo much as practice. It ought befides 
to be perfected to fuch a degree, that meditation, 
though fafer, might not exceed it in goodnefs, 
becaufe many have attained to this facility, not 
only in proie, but even in verfe, as Antipater 
Sidonius, and Licinius Archias, if herein we be¬ 
lieve the authority of* Cicero. This talent of ex~ 
tempore-verfification has been, and may ftill be 
remarked in fome of our contemporaries ; but as 
more fpecious, than ufeful and neceffary, if I fpeak 
of it, it is not fo much for commending it, as to 
fhew that it is a ufeful example towards encourag¬ 
ing thofe, who fit themfelves for the bar. 

Again, I never would have fo much confidence 
placed in this facility, as to exclude at leaft a (hort 
time, which is fcarce ever wanting, and which is 
always allowed in trials and pleadings at the bar, 
for reflecting on what we are to fay. It fhould 
feem, indeed, that no one can plead a caufe he 
knows nothing of; yet do we fee fome declaimed 
fo perverfely vain, as to pride themfelves in being 
able to fpeak on a controverfy, by only learning 
what it is upon ; and what is more nugatory and 
buffoon-like, they will afk you by what word you 
would choofe they fhould begin. But eloquence, 
we may fay, cannot help deriding in her turn, 
thofe who are fuch a difgrace to her ■, as in reality, 
from the defire of appearing learned to fools, they 
muft themfelves appear fools to the learned. 

• De Orat. iii. 194. pro Arch. 18. 

Bus 
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But if it fo happened, that we were obliged to 
fpeak in public without any preparation, then 
■would we have an occafion for an extraordinary 
prefence of mind, and our whole attention being 
engrofifed by things, we fliould, for the prefent, 
remit fomething in the care of words,, if it was 
not practicable to attend to both. Then alfo a 
flower pronunciation, and a manner of keeping 
our words, as it were, in lufpenfe, would afford 
time for reflection ; but this mud be fo managed, 
that we may feem to think, and not to hefitate : 
and this we do, whilft we are failing out of port, 
if the wind drives us forward, and our rigging is 
not yet quite fitted to : afterwards, as we proceed, 
we fhall lay ,our cables in order, hoift our fails, 
and difplay them for receiving the favourable gale. 
Doing fo is more eligible, than to deliver ourfelves 
up at once to a torrent of ufelefs words, and fuffer 
ourfelves to be fwept away as it were by a dorm. 

III. But this talent is preferved with no lefs 
pains than it is acquired. An art once learned, 
is not forgot *, but it does not follow, that exr 
pertnefs will continue after the difufe of it : writ¬ 
ing, when neglected for fo me time, will lofc fome.- 
thing of its former readinefs : fo with the talent 
of extempore-fpeaking : it is acquired by exercife, 
and can be retained only by exercile. Now the 
beft way of exercifing ourfelves, is to. fpeak daily 
upon fome fubjeft or other,, in the prefence of 
many perfons, whofe judgment and opinion we 
pay a. deference to •» for it feldom happens that 
One fufficiently refpects himfelf •, or we fliould fpeak 
alone, rather than not fpeak at all. 


There 
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There is another exercife for thought, which is 
to meditate upon our fubjeft, and treat it men¬ 
tally from the beginning to the end. This is 
practicable at all times, and in ail I places, fo we 
have nothing elfe to do ; and is in fo me meafure 
of greater utility than the foregoing ; becaufe, in 
in the one, things aredifpofed with more accuracy 3 
whereas, in the other, our whole follicitude is tof 
continue the thread of the difcourfe. Again, the 
former is of more fervice by ftrengthening the 
voice, forming the pronunciation and gefture 5 
and the motions and attitudes the orator puts him- 
felf into, by the toffing about of his hands, and 
the damping of his foot,- muft give life and fpi- 
rit to this his aCtion, juft as a lion is Paid to rouze 
his courage by ftriking his flanks with his tail. 

But we fhould ftudy always jfnd every where. 
For there is fcarce a clay fo taken itp with bufinefs, 
Jbut may affofd fomething to be gained from it for 
the fake of ftudy ; or,- as * Cicero fays of Bru'tuS, 
but may have fome moment fnatched from it, for 
the purpofe of writing,- reading, or fpeaking. 
■f C. Cafbo, even in his tent, and amidft the 
horrors of war, was wont to exercife himfelf in the 
talent of fpeaking. I fh'ould not forget alfo, that- 
Cicero upon all occaftons advifes us, not to ne- 
gleCt our manner of fpeaking, that what we fay, 
tnay, in regard to the fubjeCt, be as proper, as 
correft, arid as accurate as poffible. 

But we muft never write more than when we are 
to fpeak much extempore. Thus weight will be 

* Orat. xxxiv. 

t He embraced the party of Marius againlt Sylla. 

Voe. II. S preferred 
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preferved in what we fay, and that light facility, 
floating as it were on the furface, will thereby be-r 
come heavier, and run deeper. Juft fo vine- 
dreflers cut off the neareft roots of a vine, which 
may draw it to the furface of the ground, that the 
lower roots may gain ftrength by ftriking deep. 
And for aught I know, both exercifes, under the 
direction of care and ftudy, may be a mutual help 
to each other fo that by writing, we may fpeak 
with more exadtnefs ; and by fpeaking, write with 
more eafe. We ought therefore write as often as 
we can, and if not at leifure for fo doing, we fhould 
meditate ; but if neither can take place, the ora¬ 
tor mud ufe his beft endeavours to guard againft 
furprize, and to keep his client from appearing to 
be deflitute of afiiftance. 

Some orators, who have had much bufinefs on 
their hands, moft commonly wrote little more 
than the principal heads, and the exordium : other 
points they fixed in their memory by meditation 
only •, and any l'udden occurrence they replied to 
extempore. This was a practice of Cicero, as 
appears by his * Notes. There are likewife extant 
fome notes of others, and thefe perhaps were in¬ 
vented, as the orators wrote them down in order 
to fpeak upon them, and were afterwards digefl¬ 
ed into books, as the notes of all the caufes plead¬ 
ed by Servius Sulpitius, of whom we have three 
orations perfedt. But thefe notes are fo exadt, that 
they feem to me to be' compofed by him for the 

* Comment arii^ notes, were books tliat'contained 'the heads 
of things. They were written by orators for the difpofition 
of the caufe, and as helps to memory. C 

■ fervice 
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fervice of pofterity. As for Cicero’s, he made 
them only for his own ufe ; but his freedman Tyro 
has given us an abridgment of them, which I do 
not mention by way of difparagement, but rather 
to commend their merit. 

In this way, I greatly approve of thofe fhort 
annotations and memorandum-books, which may 
be held in the hand, and which it is allowed now 
and then to call an eye upon. r I cannot fay that I 
like what Lamas recommends, which is to note 
down all the heads of whatever we arc to fpeak to. 
This fecurity begets a remififnefs of thought dur¬ 
ing the aCtion, and tears afunder, and deforms the 
difcourfe. I think, indeed, that nothing ought to 
be written when we defign to fpeak extempore. 
For it happens, that thought, by calling us back 
to that which we have fet down in writing, will 
hinder us to try our prefent fortune ; and fo the 
mind fluctuating between both, when it lofes fight 
of what is writcen, cannon well recover itfelf by 
feeking after fomething new.—A place is affigned 
for memory in the next book, but cannot be lub- 
joined to this article, becaule previous to it fume 
other matters require to be conlidered. 
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BOOK XL 

CHAP. I. 

Of /peaking with fujlnefs and Propriety* 

I. How neceffary it is to /peak with propriety. II. We 
mufi diligently, confider what we propofe to ourfelves 
in fpeaking.—Efpecially what is becoming.—And 
here he /peaks of Socrates.—Decorum depends on 
circumftances. III. An orator Jhould. avoid all 
felf-boajling , particularly of his talents for elo¬ 
quence.—Cicero is defended againft calumniators.— 
Confidence may. be allowed to eloquence.—-But that 
arrogance ought to be avoided, by which the orator 
offerts he is confident of the merits of his caufe .—* 
Alfo an impudent, tumultuous, and angry abiion .— 
Much more flattery, fcurrility, obfcenity. IV. We 
ftoould confider, i. Who fpeaks. For a different 
kind of eloquence becomes different orators. 2. For 
whom. 3. Before whom. 4. At what time, 
and in what place. 5. In what caufe. S-ubjeEls 
in the demonflrative kind admit of more ornament. 
—Some caufes will not bear the luflre of ornaments. 
6 . Efpecially, againft whom .— How it may be pro¬ 
per to fpeak againft parents, relations, and the like. 
—Wbat fhould be our treatment of thofe we are 
loath to offend. V. IVJooA commendations we may 
pafs on the perfon of an enemy, or on one, whofe 
.conduct is not irreproachable, and how we may 

praife any one of his notions. - How the perfon of 

the judge ought to be treated.—In what manner 
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■zoe may cenfure in others what we have done our- 
felves.—How we may attack a whole clafs of peo¬ 
ple.—Whatever is too much , trefpaffcs againft de¬ 
corum. 


I. TJFAV ING acquired, as directed in the 
§ 1 foregoing book, the talents of writing, 

meditating, and even extempore-fpeaking, when 
there is a neceffity for it •, our next care mull be- 
to exprefs things with propriety, which Cicero * 
fllews to be the fourth perfection of elocution, and 
in my opinion, it is highly necefliiry. For, as 
.the drefs of an oration is various in its forts, and 
different in the manner of fuiting ; unlcfs it be 
fitted to things and perfons, it will not only not 
add luftre to, but rather deftroy it, and convert the 
force of things into the reverfe of what it ought to 
be. It will avail little that words are pure, and 
fignificative, and elegant, and figurative, and har¬ 
monious, unlefs they agree with the things, of 
which we are willing the judges fhould be perfuad- 
ed, and the fentiments we defign to inlpire them 
with. Of what figniftcancy will it be to adopt a 
fublime ftyle, in caufes of little moment ; one that 
is poor, and meagre, in grand and important; 
florid apd gay, in the grave and ferious ; mild, 
in the rough •, menacing, in the fupplicarive ; flow, 
in the vehement $ violent and boifterous, in the 
ludicrous ? As if necklaces, bracelets, and trailing 
gowns, the attire of women, could become men j 
or that a triumphant habit, than which nothing 
can be imagined more majeftic ? could fit well on a 
^voman. 


* De Orat. iij. 
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Cicero, in his third * book of the Orator, does 
but touch upon this point, though he may feem to 
have omitted nothing by faying, ‘ c that one fort of 
flyle cannot fuit every caufe, nor auditor, nor per- 
fon, nor time.” In his Orator, he fays the fame 
without a much further illuftration. But -f there 
Lucius Crafius, as conferring with great orators, 
and men of learning, thinks it enough to hint it 
only among connoifleurs. And here too Cicero, 
addreffing Brutus, fays that having a thorough 
knowledge of thefe particulars, he therefore has 
fpoke of them but curforily, though the matter be 
copious and is treated at large by philofophers, 
But for my part, having profefled in this work the 
forming of an orator, it is incumbent on me, not 
fo much to fpeak to the learned, as to the learner, 
and therefore I hope to be pardoned, if I fhall dif? 
cufs this fubjedt in a more ample manner. 

II. We fhould therefore know above all things, 
what is meet for conciliating, in forming, and af- 
fedting the judge-, and what we aim at in every 
part of our difcourfe. We fhall not therefore ufe 
any obfolete, or metaphorical, or newly coined 
words, in the exordium, narration, and proofs ; 
nor a flow of ftriking periods, when the cq,ufe is 
to be divided and digefte l into its parts; nor a 
low, common, and un - >nnedted manner of ex? 
preffion, in perorations , nor fhall we dry up tears 
by a ftrain of jelling, where there is a neceffity of 
exciting commiferation. For every ornament is 
not fo much calculated for itfelf, as on account of 
the thing to whofe condition it may be applicable i 

* N. zio. f N* yo, 74, 123, &c. 

neither 
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neither is what you fay of fo much concern, as in 
\yhac place it is faid; But this whole propriety in 
fpeaking, is not fo reftridted to elocution, as to 
have nothing common with invention ; for if words 
only have fo much weight, how much more ought 
not things to have ? But the necefiary obfervations 
in this refpedt, have been already made accord¬ 
ing to the order of matters, explained in this 
•work. 

It cannot be too much inculcated, that he prin¬ 
cipally will fpeak with ju It nets and propriety, who 
not only pays attention to the utility of what is 
faid, but alfo confiders how far it may be becom¬ 
ing. I am well aware that thefe two things moft 
commonly go together ; for what is becoming is 
generally ufeful, and nothing contributes fo much 
to procure the favour of the judges, as on the 
other hand, when this decorum is wanting, no¬ 
thing will fo much alienate their minds. They 
fometimes, however, are repugnant to each other, 
and as often as this happens, decorum fliould take 
place of utility. 

None, I believe, are ignorant, that nothing could 
have been of greater lervice to Socrates, in order 
to get acquitted on his trial, than if he had avail¬ 
ed himfelf of the judicial kind of defence, and by 
a fubmiflive l'peech had procured the benevolence 
of the judges, and jollified himfelf in regard to 
the crimes laid to his charge. But fuch behaviour 
was no way becoming in Socrates ; and therefore 
lie fpoke to his judges, net as a perfon confcious 
to himfelf of any * guilr, but as one who alTum- 

ed 

* Tt was ciiftomary at Athens, if the crime was r.nr csrifr.!. 
to ailt the delinquent what puniihment or peualrv i-e uunf-hr. 

* ' bs 
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cd to himfelf prerogatives, and was deferving of 
confiderable honours. Unwilling to do any thing 
ynworthy of the elevated wifdom he had always 
made profefTion of, h.e chofe rather to make a fa- 
crifice of his fhort remains of life, than Jofe the 
fruits of all the years he had lived to fee. And 
as the men of his age might have been biafied in 
their judgments towards doing him juftice, he 
referved himfelf for the judgment of pofterity •, and 
at the expence of a few days of a far advanced old 
age, acquired a glory which will Jive for ever. 
Therefore though Lyfias, the moft eminent orator 
pf his time, had brought him a defence he had 
written for his fervice, he declined making any ufe 
pf it ; not but it was very good, but he could not 
think it fuited his jcir.cumftances. This example 
alone is fyfficient to make appear, that the end 
pf the orator is to fpeak well, and not to perfuade, 
as undertaking to perfuade, may be attended with 
no honour. Whence the condudt of Socrates was 
not ufeful to his caufe ; but what was more valu¬ 
able and worthy of him, it was ufeful to the man. 

We ufe, however, this diftindtion, in thus fe- 
parating utility from decorum, rather according to 
the common way of fpeaking, than the exadtnefs 
of truth : unlefs perhaps we imagine, that the * firll 
of the Scipio’s, who was honoured with the name 
of Africanus, did not confult utility, by choofing 
gather to banifh himfelf from his country, than 
be obliged to defend his integrity in anfwer to the 

he had incurred, or deferved. But Socrates anfwered that b§ 
deferved to be maintained at the public expence in the Pryta- 
peum, which was accounted a very great honour £mong the 
preeks. De Orat. i. 231. 

t Liv. 1 . xxxyiii. n. 50, 60. 
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3 Ccufation of a mean tribune of the people : or 
that P. Rutilius knew not what was moft expedi¬ 
ent for l)im, when accufed he fpoke much like 
Socrates, and afterwards being recalled from ba- 
nifhment by P. Sylla, fcorned to accept the fa¬ 
vour. —Thefe great men judged they fhould del- 
pile thofe trivial confiderations, when balanced 
jigainft their honour, how much foeverthey other- 
wile might be prized by men of abjedt defires, 
and therefore are they become everlafting objedts 
of our admiration. Neither liiould we be lb mean 
as to repute ufelels what we commend •, but be the 
difference as it may, it feldom happens that the 
orator has an occafion to introduce a diftindtive 
mark : fo that, as I laid, moft commonly in every 
£<ind of caufe, what is becoming is aifo ufcful. 

The nature of fome things is i'uch, that it be¬ 
comes all manner of perfons, and on all oceafions, 
and every where, to counfel, and fay, and do what 
js honeft ; and adting contrary* is no where, and 
,on no account, befitting any one. There are 
other things of lefs confideration, placed as it were 
jn a medium between vice and virtue, and though 
allowable in fome, are not decent in others •, or, 
they are reprehenfible, or escufable, more or lefs, 
according to perfon, time, place, and motive. 
When we then fpealc of the affairs of others, or 
.our own, we muft make adiftindlion between them, 
.though we know there is an unfeemlinefs for the 
moft part in both. 

III. Above all things, it never becomes a per¬ 
fon to be a ftlf-boafter, and ei'pecially an orator 
to be vainly proud of his eloquence ; which not 
only creates a loathing in the hearer, but for the 

fnoft 
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molt part excites even averfion. Our mind is a6t- 
ed .by fomething grand and noble, in confequence 
of which we cannot brook the arrogancy of a fu- 
perior ; and therefore we raife thofe who are in a 
lowly plight, or (hew a wilful fubmiffion, becaufe 
we feem to ourfelves to do this, as if of more im¬ 
portance than they are, and as often as jealoufy 
pafles off, a humane difpofition will of courfe fuc- 
ceed. But he that extols himfelf over-much, is 
believed to deprefs and defpife us, and not fo much 
to make himfelf great, as others leis. Add to this, 
that they who move in a lower fphere, though nei¬ 
ther willing to yield nor able to contend, envy 
him notwithftanding, who raifes himfelf above 
others *, whilffc fuperiors deride, and the good 
cenfure his arrogance. You may likewife gene¬ 
rally find the vain-glorious undeceived in the 
good opinion they entertained of themfelves, and 
though they might not, confideringthe refpedt due 
to others, they * fhould reft fatisfied with the in¬ 
terior fentiment of their own merit. 

Cicero has been much carped at for his vanity, 
though he boafted more of the good he did, and 
his fervices, than of his eloquence in his orations. 
He had indeed fome reafon to boaft of his fervices j 
for he either defended thofe who had aflifted him 

* This whole paflage is obfcure and probably corrupt. Rol- 
lin explains the laft part of it thus : “ Some arrogant perfons 
attribute things falfely to themfelves, and this is a ridiculous 
vanity ; others, things that are true, but are not therefore lefs 
arrogant, becaufe they may think truly, but too finely of them- 
felver. For it is enough to be arrogant, if cue ihould be too 
confcious to himfelf ol his abilities in fpeaking.” This in the 
main is a good explanation, but feems to be rather refined, if 
not ovcr-liraincd. 

in 
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in quafhing Cataline’s confpiracy, or he endea¬ 
voured to blunt the edge of envy, which., however, 
he was not able to cope with, having fuffercd ba- 
oifhment in recompence for having faved his coun¬ 
try ; ib that the frequent mention of what he had 
done in his confulfhip, might fecm as much a juf- 
tification of his condudt, as a defire of glory. As 
to eloquence, when he allowed the orators, who 
pleaded in oppofition to himfelf, or clients, to be 
poffefled of it in a very eminent degree, he never 
arrogated any thing out of reafon to himfelf; wit- 
nefs the beginning of his Oration for the poet Ar- 
chias : “ if am mafter, good firs, of any genius 
or parts, as I am fenfible, .if any, they are but 
{lender.” And this pafiage of his Oration for 
Quintius : “ the more I was convinced of my in¬ 
capacity, the more I ftrove to find refources in 
application.” Befides, when in order to bring 
Verres to a trial, it was of fome importance to fix 
upon an accufer, and the choice lay between him 
and Cecilius, he rather aimed at intimating 
his want of proper qualifications, than arrogated 
any to himfelf, as not being pofiefled indeed of 
oratorial abilities equal to the tafk, but that he 
had done all he could to acquire them. Some¬ 
times in his Epiftles, correfponding familiarly 
with his f; lends, and fometimes in his Dialogues, 
though afiuming another character, he {'peaks his 
real fentirrients of his own eloquence. 

Yet 1 know not but to brag boldly and openly 
is more tolerable, there being a fort of fimpli- 
city in lb doing, than that one with a counterfeit 
modefty {hould infinuate, that indeed he is not 
poor, though known to be wealthy, chat he is not 
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of mean birth, though of noble defcertt that his 
intereft iis inconfiderable, though very powerful; 
and that his abilities in fpeaking are very (lender* 
though remarkable for being eloquent. To feek 
by deriding others, to bring them into contempt, 
is alfo extreme haughtinefs. But let us leave to 
others the care of praifing us-, for we ourfelves, 
as Demofthenes fays, ought to' blulh when others 
praife us. 

This I do not fay to deter the Orator from fome- 
times fpeaking favourably of what he has himfelf 
tranfadled, as the fame Demofthenes did in his 
defence of Ctefiphon, which, however, he fo qua* 
lifted, as to fhew the necefiity of doing fo, and to 
throw all the odium of it on him, who compelled 
him to it. And Cicero, often fpeaking of Cata-* 
line’s confpiracy, fometimes attributes the fup* 
prefling of it to the patriotic fpirit of the fenate, 
fometimes to the providence of the immortal 
gods. Againft enemies and calumniators he af- 
lumes more to himfelf, and it was reafonable he 
fhould ftand fo on his defence. It were, however, 
to be wifhed he was more lparing of felf-commend- 
ation in his * verfes, and that he had been more 
upon his guard againft the fpite of fome, who 
have not ceafed reproaching him with his 

t£ Cedant arma toga?, concedat laurea linguae’’ 
And his 

“ O fortunatam natam me confule Romam !’ T 

* Cicero wrote in verfe three books of his own times, as 
himfelf writes to Lentulus, Epift. ix. 1 . I. towards the end, 
In thefe he was no way fparing of his Q.vn praifes. 


And 
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And his Jove, who invited him into the affem- 
bly of the gods; and his Minerva, who condef- 
cended to teach him all arts and fciences : all 
which extravagant fancies he thought he might be 
permitted to indulge himfelf in, according to the 
example of fome Greek authors. 

But though boafting of eloquence be unbecom¬ 
ing in an orator, he may notwithftanding be al¬ 
lowed a reafonable confidence; for who can blame 
this manner of Cicero’s * exprefiing himfelf: 
ct What fhall I think ? Shall I imagine myfelf 
defpifed ? I do not fee what Antony can defpife, 
neither in my life, nor my reputation, nor my 
tranfadfcions, nor in this my fmall fhare of genius. 
And foon after more openly : “ Was., he inclined 
to make trial of his oratorial abilities againfl: mine? 
Certainly, he coujd not confer a greater obligation 
upon me; for what could I more abundantly wifh 
for than myfelf to fpeak for myfelf, and to fpeak 
againft Antony ? 

They likewife are arrogant, who are peremp¬ 
tory in afierting the goodnefs of their caufe, and 
that if it were not fuch, they would not have un¬ 
dertaken it. The judges indeed cannot bear to 
hear one prefuming to exercife their function ; nor 
mull an orator expedl that his opinion will be lb 
prevalent among adverfaries, as was that of Py¬ 
thagoras among his difciples, who were wont to 
produce his “ Ipfe dixit” as a real'on for every 
thing. But this will be more or left blameable 
in confequence of the charadler of the perfons 
■who fpeak. Some excufe will be admitted in fa- 

* Philip, n. 2. • 

vcur 
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vour of an oratcir, refpedtable by age, dignity, 
and authority, but the confidence ought not to be 
fo great in any one, as not to be tempered by 
fome mitigation, and more efpecially in all the 
particulars, where the orator inftances in himfelf, 
and draws arguments from his own perfon. When 
Gicero fpoke of his birth, he might perhaps have 
paffed for vain, by alledging it was no difhonour 
to be the fon of a Roman knight; but he gave an 
advantageous turn to this matter, by uniting his 
dignity with that of the judges : “Certainly, * 
thele accufers mull be very thoughtlefs perfons to 
imagine it criminal in a man to be the fon of a 
Roman knight, having you for judges, and me 
for adverfary.” 

An impudent, tumultuous, and angry way of 
pleading, is unbecoming in all ; and the older, 
the more experienced an orator is, and the greater 
degree of authority he may have, the more he 
makes himfelf reprehenfible by thus forgetting him¬ 
felf. You may fee fome wranglers under no re- 
ftrainr, either by refpedt to the judges, or by the 
cuftorn and way of pleading; and this their difpo- 
fition makes manifeft how little at heart they have 
the management and pleading of a caufe. What 
we ibeak is indeed commonly an indication of our 
morals, and lays open the fecrets of the mind ; and 
it is not without reafon that the Greeks ufe this 
proverbial expreffion “ As one lives, fo he 
ipeaks.” 

There are other faults flill more unbecoming, 

* Pro Cash n. 4. 

f “ Let me hear you-{peak, and I will tell you, what you 
are.” 


as 
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as bale flattery, affected fcurrility, no regard paid r 
to lhame or modefty in things or words, and the 
fame regardlefs difpofition on all occafions, where 
one’s authority is concerned. All thefe faults are 
Commonly remarkable in thofe who make it their 
bufinefs to pleafe and divert others. 

IV. There is a decorum to be kept alfo in the 
manner of eloquence, one kind becoming one which, 
would not another. 

1. A copious, magnificent, bold, and florid 
ftyle, becomes lefs'a man advanced in years, than 
one that is clofe, gentle, and exadt, and fuch as 
Cicero gives us an idea of, when he fays that his 
eloquence began to grow hoary. Any thing fine 
and taudry will indeed no more become that age, 
than does the gay and fplendid attire of purple and 
fcarlet. On the other hand, a florid compofition, 
and thoughts very boldly hazarded, will be liked 
in a young man*, whereas a dry ftyle, circum- 
fpedt, and eoncife, difpleafes by its affedtation of 
feverity, the aufterity of old perfons manners, 
being looked upon as an untimely production in 
youth. 

A plain, unaffedted ftyle fuits military men 
and they who profefs themfelves philofophers, as 
fome do, ought not to feek after the embellifh- 
ment of ornaments, and more efpecially the.ftrong 
perturbations of paffions, which themfelves repute 
as vices. A choicer fort of expreffion, and ; an 
harmonious compofition, are like wife foreign to 
their pUrpofe. For not only fprightly images, 
as in Cicero, tc rocks * and folitudes become ref-. 

* Pro Arch, ig. 
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pbnfive to the voice:” but even of a mo're manly 
caft, as : “ Ye * fepulchres and groveS of the 

Albans' You I now implore and call to bear 
witnefs : yes, ye altars of the Albans! Compa¬ 
nions and coeval with the facred religious rites of 
the Romans, which that monfter of impiety has 
deftroyed ; it is you, I fay, that I no’w invoke, 
and call to bear witnefs :” become not the beard 
and gravity of a philofopher. 

But the man in a civil capacity, the ftatefmany 
the real fage, whom I have here undertaken to/ 
form, who will not devote himfelf to idle difputesy 
but to the adminiftration of the commonwealth, 
which our philofophers will not meddle with* 
this man, I fay, in order to effedfc his defign, may 
freely ufe whatever fliall contribute to make hit? 
diicourfe more perfuafive ; yet with a firm resolu¬ 
tion of never perfuading any thing, but what is? 
juft and honeft. 

There is a kind of eloquence becoming princes,' 
which others could not be allowed to affe<ft ; and' 
there is too fome difference between this, princely' 
eloquence, and that of generals of armies, and 
men renowned for their victories and triumphs y 
as Pompey is faid to be eloquent enough in the' 
accounts he gave of his military achievements; 
and the Cato who killed himfelf in the civil war', 
was reputed an eloquent fenator. 

The fame word in the mouth Of different per- 
fons, would argue perhaps freedom in one, folly 
in another, and pride in a third. What 'f* Thef- 
fites fays againft Agamemnon is ridiculous ; fup- 

• Pro Mil, S5. ■}• Iliad. |3. 225, &c. 

pofc 
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pofe Diomedes, or one upon a par with him, had 
fa id the fame, they would appear to have fpoken 
with great magnanimity. “ Muft I refpttTc you as 
aconful, * faid L. Craifus to Philip, and you will 
not refpedl me as a fenator i” Words of candour, 
in which nothing indeed can be found amifs, yet 
not likely to be taken in good part from any one. 
A -p poet fays, it gave him little concern “ Whe¬ 
ther Casfar was black or white:” it was folly in 
him to fay fo-, and if Casfar had faid the fame of 
the poet., it would be pride. A greater regard 
fliould be paid to this propriety of character by- 
comic and tragic poets, becaufe many and various 
are reprefented by them. 

They, who write fpeeches for others, ought 
likewife to be obfervant of the fame propriety ; 
and fo. ought declaimers. For we do hot always 
ipeak as advocates, but often as parties concerned 
In the fuit. Even in the caufes, wherein we plead 
as advocates, the fame difference ought to be care-* 
fully obferved j for affbming a different character, 
and fpeaking, as it were by the mouth of an¬ 
other, we muft give them their own manners, to 
whom we lend our voice. We are not to $ re- 
prefent P. Clodius in that amiable light we ought 
his venerable ariceftor the blind Appius; nor the 
father in the comedy of Cecilius, as we do the 
father in the comedy of Terence. What can be 


* De Orat. hi. iv. 

+ He means the poet CatuIIils, who wrote fo of Ctefar: 

Nil nimium, C<rfar, Jiudeo tibi wile flacere-, 

Nec feire utrum jis alius an ater homo. 

Signifying proverbially how little he cared, whether Csfar 
was an ho'neft or difhoneft man. 

1 Pro Ca:l. n. 33. 38, 

Vox.. II. - 


T 
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more brutual than that * officer of Verres : “To 
fee him, you mull pay fo much?’ 5 What more 
expreffive of an unfhaken conftancy of mind thaa 
the *j- words “ I am a Roman citizen !” the only 
uttered by an unfortunate man, whilft under the 
puniffiment of whipping, to which he had been, 
condemned by Verres? The words ufed by Ci¬ 
cero in the peroration of his fpeech for Milo, how 
worthy we re they and becoming a man, who fo 
often, for the love of the republic, had curbed a. 
feditious citizen, and by his courage braved all his 
wicked attempts ? In fhort, there is not only as 
much variety in the affirming of thefe counterfeit 
charadters, as in the caufe itfelf*, but more alfo, 
becaufe by them we give words and fentiments to 
children, women, intire nations, and even to mute 
beings, all which require a peculiarity in their 
manner of fpeaking. 

2. The fame decorum ffiould be obferved in re¬ 
gard to the refpedtive charadters of thofe in whole 
defence we plead. We muft fpeak differently for 
them according as each is of high or low degree, 
an objedt of hatred or favour; and according to 
their intentions, and the difference of their paft 
co'ndudt. Nothing will have fo good an effedt in> 
favour of the orator himfelf,. as an humane, eafy 
temper, moderation, and benevolence. Sometimes 
the reverfe of this behaviour will be equally be¬ 
coming in the good man, as fhewing. hatred for 
the wicked, concern for the public good, zeal- 
in profecuting crimes and injuftice -, and all the 

*■ Ver. vii, 117, f Ver. vii. 117. 

other 
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Ocher laudable ientiments I mentioned in che be¬ 
ginning. 

3, And not only it is a matter of concern, who 
you are and for whom you plead •, but alfo before 
whom. Fortune and power make a great diffe¬ 
rence in judges, and therefore the fame W3y of 
proceeding cannot with decency take place before 
the prince, a magiftrate, a fena'tor, and a private 
perfon, though eom'miffioned to take cognizance 
of the matter : neither is the canvafiing of things 
fubmitted to arbitration, to be condtidied witli 
the fame folemnity, as trials of a public nature; 
for as anxiety,: and care, and every engine fet to 
work for enforcing and making the moft of what 
is faid, is becoming the orator, who pleads in a 
Capital caufe; fo a like follicitude is frivolous in al 
trifling caule, and that man muft defervedly be 
laughed at, who being to fpeak before his judge 
On lbme trivial affair, ffiould ule fuch a declara¬ 
tion as * this of Cicero, “ That not only his mind 
was in agitations, but that his body did all over 
Ihudder with horrours.” 

Who alfo is ignorant but that fenatorial gra¬ 
vity requires one lort of eloq-uence, and popular 
levity another? For conffdering the difference in 
character and difpofition of judges, the fame 
manner would not be becoming before grave men, 
that might before others of a different temper ; 
neither would the fame be relifhed by a man of 
learning, which would wonderfully pleafe the pea- 
fant or foldier. Sometimes too there is a neceffiry 
of adapting what is faid to the capacity of fome' 

* Ver. i. 41. 

T 2- judges,- 
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judges, by making it Abort, eafy, and familiar, 
that they may the better underftand and compre¬ 
hend the fubjedt. 

4. What is agreeable to time and place, re¬ 
quires alfo its due degree of notice. The time 
rii'ay happen to be appropriated for joy, and it; 
may for mourning-, we may not be confined to a 
limited time, and we may. To all thefe circum- 
ftances muft the orator adapt himfelf. And as to 
places it matters much, whether you fpeak in 
one that is public, or private-, in a place of fo- 
lemnity, orotherwife; in a different city or your 
own ; in a camp, or the Forum. Every one of 
thefe circumftances requires its own form, and a 
certain peculiar mariner of eloquence j the famd 
way as in the tranfacl'ions of life, the fame thing 
may not equally .be proper to be done in the Fo¬ 
rum, the fenate, the Campus MartitJs, at thd 
theatre, and at home-, becaufe vety many things, 
not reprehenfible in their nature, and therefore 
occafionally neceffary, may be accounted unfeem- 
ly, if done elfewhere than allowed of by cuf- 
tom. 

5. I have before remarked,- that fubjedts in the 
demonftrative kind, as being calculated for thei 
pleafure of the auditor, rriay bo illuftrated with 
greater pomp and fplcndour, than fuch as are iri 
the deliberative and judicial kinds, bddaufe thefe 
treat of bufi.nefs,- and are dilcufled with more con¬ 
tention. To this remark, however, it may not 
be amifs to add, that the condition of caufes, 
makes fome otlv-rwife great perfections in elo’- 
quence to be lels becoming. . Who could endure 
that a man, whole life is at ftake, (hould, in plead- 
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iog his caufe, before his prince or conqueror, af- 
fedt frequent metaphors, words newly coined, cr 
borrowed from remote antiquity, a compofition 
quite out of the common way, flowing periods, 
ingenious thoughts, and florid common places ? 
Will not all this refinement defcroy that appear¬ 
ance of follicitude fo neceflary to a man in dan¬ 
ger ; and fhould not rather mercy be afked for, 
a help which innocence itfelf Hands in need of? 
And can any one be moved at his misfortunes, 
and wilh he may be acquitted, whom he lees puff¬ 
ed up with pride, a felf-boafter, apd oftenta- 
tioufly vain of his eloquence ? No furcly ; but he 
will hate him for hunting after words, for being 
follicitous about the reputation of wit, and for be¬ 
ing at leifure to think of (hewing himfelfeloquent. 
Caelius fee ms to me to have been intirely fenfible 
of what is here obferved, in his defence of the 
caufe, in which himfelf was indidted for an af- 
fault: “ And in regard to what I (hall offer, I 
hope none of you, good firs, nor any of my ac- 
cufers, will find any thing offenfive in the difpq- 
fition of my mind, or in the air of my counte¬ 
nance; nor any thing rude in my words, or in 
the leaft proud and haughty in my gefture.” 

Some adtions confift of fatisfadtion, fupplica- 
tion, confeflion, and in thele, would it be pro¬ 
per to weep in pretty thoughts ? Shall epiphonems 
and enthymems make fentiments of pity to dwell 
on the mind ? Shall not whatever is fuperadded 
to true feelings, lefien their force, and loofen the 
bonds of compaflion by the difregard that is had 
to the exciting of it? Suppofe a father was to 
demand juftice for the death of his fon, or for 
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an injury done him worfe than death; would he„ 
in {lead of being contented with telling briefly and 
plainly how the thing happened, flrive to pleafe in 
the narration by a purity and elegan.ce of lan¬ 
guage ? Would he draw out his arguments on 
his fingers, and court applaufe from a delicate turn 
in his propofition and division *, and, as is com¬ 
mon.] y the falhion on thefe occafions, would he 
fpeak with an unmeaning face, and an inattention 
to (hew himfelf any way afifeCted ? Alas! where 
in the mean time has his grief fled ? Where have 
his tears flopped fhort ? And how fhall he reco¬ 
ver himfelf from the dilemma, fo calm an obfer- 
vance of the precepts of art has thrown him into ? 
Will not rather from the beginning to the end a 
continued groan burft forth from'him, and will 
he not constantly retain the fame face of Borrow 
and dejeCtion, if he has a mind to make the au¬ 
dience fympathile with him in his grief? Which, 
if he Slackens for one moment, he will not be able 
to call it back to the notice of ihe judges. 

This is what our decbimers fhould particularly 
attend to, and I admonifh them of it, Ix-cauie I do 
not regret thinking of them in this work, that I 
may negleCt nothing of any utility to youth, as 
having undertaken their instruction. And indeed, 
a due decorum kept herein, is of fo much the 
pore confequence, as the Subjects feigned in fchools 
are greatly fufcept’ible of fentiments, and we fpeak 
in them generally as parties, and not as advo¬ 
cates. Suppofe a fubject thus framed : a wretcfy 
requefls the fenate for leave to put himfelf to 
death, either upon account of Some great misfor¬ 
tune that has happened to him, or for expiating 
2 his 
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his crimes. In an affair of this nature, it is not 
only a trefpafs upon decorum, to affume a muli- 
cal tone of voice, a fault, however, not uncom¬ 
mon, and to be lavifh of ornaments •, but alfo to 
argue the cafe, without mixing it up with fenti- 
mental emotions, and even fo, that they may ap¬ 
pear ftrongeft in the proof. For he, who in 
pleading can fufpend his grief, will feem as if he 
eould eatily prevail upon' himfelf to lay it afide 
intirely. 

6 . For aught I know likewife, the decorum I 
here fpeak of, ought in fome meafure to be kept 
in regard to thole againft whom we fpeak, as un¬ 
doubtedly in all accufations it fhould appear, that 
•it is with reluctance we proceed to them. For 
which reafon 1 am much difpleafed with this onfet 
.of Cafiius Severus : “ Good Gods ! 1 live, and 
■the greatest pleafure I have in living, is to fee 
Afpernas in the flate of a criminal.” For it 
-.does not feem that he (lands forth his accufer on 
any juft or neceflary account, but merely for the 
fatisfaclion he finds in fo doing. This may be a 
general obfervation in regard to caufes, but fome 
of them require a moderation that is peculiar to 
their nature. He that petitions for being ap¬ 
pointed adminiftrator of his father’s fortune, 
muft fhew a fenfible regret for his infanity •, and 
on the other hand, a father, who pleads againft 
his fon, how grievotis foever his caufe of com¬ 
plaint may be againft him, ought to deplore the 
melancholy neceffity' he is reduced to ; and this 
not in a few words only, but the whole aCtion 
fhould indicate finking fymptoms of the fame, 
T 4 tba t 
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an injury done him worfe than death; would he ? 
inftead of being contented with telling briefly and 
plainly how the thing happened. Arrive to pleafe in 
the narration by a purity and elegance of lan¬ 
guage ? Would he draw out his arguments on 
his fingers, and court applaufe from a delicate turn 
in his propofition and divifion; and, as is com¬ 
monly the fafhion on thefe occafions, would he 
fpeak with an unmeaning face, and an inattention 
to flievv himfclf any way affected ? Alas! where 
in the mean time has his grief fled ? Where have 
his tears flopped fhort? And how fhall he reco¬ 
ver himfelf from the dilemma, fo calm an obfer- 
vance of the precepts of art has thrown him into? 
Will not rather from the beginning to the end a 
continued groan burft forth from'him, and will 
he not conflantly retain the fame face of for row 
and dejection, if he has a mind to make the au¬ 
dience fympathife with him in his grief? Which, 
if he flackens for one moment, he will not be able 
to call it back to the notice of the judges. 

This is what our declaimers fliould particularly 
attend to, and I admonifh them of it, becaufe I do 
not regret thinking of them in this work, that I 
may negledt nothing of any utility to youth,, as ' 
having undertaken their inftrudliun. And indeed, 
a due decorum kept herein, is of fo much the 
fnore confequence, as the fubjedls feigned in fchools 
are greatly fufcept’ible of fentiments, and we fpeak 
in them generally as parties, and not as advo¬ 
cates. Suppofe a fubjecb thus framed : a wretcfy 
requefts the fenate for leave to put himfelf to 
death, either upon account of fome great misfor¬ 
tune that has happened to him, or for expiating 
2 his 
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his crimes. In an affair of this nature, it is not 
only a trcfpafs upon decorum, to affume a mufi- 
■cal tone of voice, a fault, however, not uncom¬ 
mon, and to be lavifh of ornaments •, but alfo to 
argue the cafe, without mixing it up with fenti- 
tnental emotions, and even fo, that they may ap¬ 
pear ftrongeft in the proof. For he, who in 
pleading can fufpend his grief, will feem as if he 
could ealily prevail upon himfelf to lay it afide 
intirely. 

6. For aught I know likewife, the decorum I 
here fpeak of, ought in fome meafure to be kept 
in regard to thofe againft whom we fpeak, as un- 
-doubtedly in all accufations it fhould appear, that 
•it is with reludtance we proceed to them. For 
which reafon 1 am much difpleafed with this onfet 
.of Caliius Severus : “ Good Gods ! 1 live, and 

•the greateft pleafure I have in living, is to fee 
Afpernas in the ftate of a criminal.” For it 
does not feem that he ftands forth his accufer on 
any jufl or neceflary account, but merely for the 
fatisfacfion he finds in fo doing. This may be a 
general obfervation in regard to caufes, but fome 
of them require a moderation that is peculiar to 
their nature. He that petitions for being ap¬ 
pointed adminiftrator of his father’s fortune, 
mull fhew a fenfible regret for his infanity ; and 
on the other hand, a father, who pleads againft 
his fon, how grievous foever his caufe of com¬ 
plaint may be againft him, ought to deplore the 
melancholy necefiity he is reduced to ; and this 
not in a few words only, but the whole aftion 
Should indicate ftriking fymptoms of the fame, 
' T 4 that 
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that he may appear not fo much tofpeak from his 
lips, as from the of his heart. In like 

manner, a guardian, on the accufation of hi? 
.ward, fhould never, in fo gre^t a degree betray 
the emotions of his refentment, as to feem to de¬ 
face all veftiges of the love he bears the father’s me¬ 
mory, which ought in fome meafure to be held as 
facred by him. 

There is one thing, and a point of great diffi¬ 
culty, which it feems ought to be added to this 
place, as confifting in knowing by what means 
certain things, rather unbecoming in their nature, 
and which, if we had our option, we fhould 
choofe to be filent upon, may notwithstanding b? 
becoming in us to fpeak of. What can have fo 
difagreeable an afpeft, or what can grate morp 
upon the ear, than to hear a fon, or for him ad¬ 
vocates, pleading againft a mother? And yet, 
there is fometimes a neceffity for it, as happened 
in the caufe of Cluentius Habitus ; though not 
always in the fame way as Cicero proceeded againft 
Saffia : not becaufe he did not condudl the affair 
in the beft manner, but becaufe it is of fingulaf 
confequence, in what, and how offence is given. 
She therefore, as having made a m'anifeft attempt 
againft the life of her fon, deferved to be ufed 
very roughly. Yet there were two very particular 
things, which Cicerp proved very admirable in 
his management of. The firft, was his not be¬ 
ing forgetful of the refpedt due to parents; and 
the fecond was his tracing the' affair from its 
origin, with the intent of fhewing, that what he 
was to fay againft the mother, was not only £ 
duty, but a kind of neceffity incumbent on him.. 
' • ' 1 - ' ' This 
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This was his firft expofition, though it made no¬ 
thing to the prefent queftion •, fo perfuaded he 
yvas that in a difficult and intricate caule the con- 
fideration of what was becoming fhould firft take 
place : and thus it was that he averted from the 
ion, the odium that might fall upon him from 
naming the mother, and in the end laid it all to 
her charge. 

But a mother, in a matter of lefs confequence, 
or one lefs odious, may fometimes proceed againit 
her fon •, and in fuch cafe, the fpcech in the fon’s 
(defence ought to be conceived in a more gentle 
and placable manner. For by a readinefs to give 
farisfadtion, we either lefien fhe odium ffie made 
us incpri or we make it fall upon herfelf; and if 
it appears that fhe fon is very forry he is forced 
to defend himfelf in this maqner, it will be be¬ 
lieved that he is wronged, and he will of courfe 
be found deferving of companion. It may alfo 
be proper to palm upon others the malignity of 
the accufation, fuppofing the mother to be excit¬ 
ed to it by the artifice of fome ill-intentioned 
people; we may, however, proteft, that we had 
rather fuffer all, than make a return of obloquy 
in the fame manner, and though we have juft 
reafon to make complaints, we think it more de¬ 
cent to ftifie them. Befides, if any thing is to 
be laid to the charge of the mother, it is the ad¬ 
vocate’s duty to have it believed, that he does it 
contrary to the fon’s inclination, and not to be- 
jtray his caufe. Thus both will recommend them- 
felves to notice. What 1 faid of the mother may 
be equally applicable to the father ; for I well 
jenow that contefts at law fometimes happen be- 
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tween fathers and fons, efpecially in cafes of e- 
mancipation. 

The fame precautions will be neceffary in re¬ 
gard to other degrees of kindred, that we may be 
thought to fpeak againft our will, through ne- 
ceffity, and with moderation, and this more or 
lefs in proportion to the refpedt that is due to 
them. The fame deference is becoming in freed- 
men towards their patrons*, and to fum up all 
in a few words, it will never be feemly to proceed 
againft fuch per fons in the way, we fhould take it 
extremely ill of them, if they had proceeded a- 
jgainft ourfelves. 

We owe fometimes the fame confideration like- 
wife to perfons of rank and dignity, in order 
that, by juftifying the liberties we take, no one 
may think we have offended them through wan- 
lonnefs or vanity. On this account it was that 
Cicero, not having it in his power to defend the 
caufe of Oppius, but by a rough treatment of 
Cotta, made ufe of a long preamble to excule 
the ncceflfity of this his duty. Sometimes alfo in¬ 
feriors, efpecially young people, fhould be par¬ 
doned, or dealt gently with. Cicero ufes this le¬ 
nitive in defence of Caslius againft Atracinus, ex¬ 
po! ulating with him fo fweetly, that he feems 
lefs to treat him as an enemy, than to admonifh 
him as a father, though Atracinus was a young 
nobleman, and had fome grounds for his ac- 
cufationf 

But the difficulty may not confift fo much, in 
making the judges, or the auditory, fcnfible of 
our moderation, as it does when we apprehend 
giving offence to' thofe againft whom we plead. 

Cicero, 
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.Cicero, in pleading for Murena, had two fuch. 
perfons in Sulpitius and Cato, whom it was in¬ 
cumbent on him to be upon his guard againft 
giving offence to. With what decency, after having 
granted Sulpitius all forts of advantages and vir¬ 
tues, does he refufe him the art of fucceeding in 
his purfuit of the confulfhip ? What other par¬ 
ticular could there be, which a man of his birth, 
and reputation in the knowledge of the law, could 
fuffer himlelf with lefs regret to be defeated in ? 
But how well does he juftify his defence, when he 
fays, that though himfelf had l'upported the fuit 
.of Sulpitius againft the honour of Murena, yet it 
was not becoming in him to do the fame in a ca¬ 
pital accufation. How nice, how delicate were 
his touches on Catoi Firft, he admired his vir¬ 
tues, and pext reprefented him as a man rather 
hard, though lefs fo through the fault of his na¬ 
ture, than the rigour of the fe£t of the Stoics, of 
which he had profefled himfelf a member. So 
that one might fay, it was not a conteftation at 
law between them, but a difpute upon fome phi— 
lofophic queftion. 

There cannot therefore be a more excellent me¬ 
thod, nor a furef kind of precept, than to abide 
by what has been obferved by this great man. 
Are you willing to refufe an advantage to any 
one, and at the fame time not to difpleafe him, 
grant him all others-, fay that in that only he is 
lefs fkilled than in the reft, and give a reafon, if 
poffible, why it is fo : or you may reprefent him 
fomewhat ftiff in opinion, or credulous, or paf- 
fionate, or egged on by others. And it may be 
a general way of qualifying all fuch caufes, if not 

only 
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only honour, but humanity appears in the whole 
aflion ; that our motives are juft for pleading *, 
that we ufe all the moderation in our power ; and 
that neceffity has extorted from us whatever may 
feem to be otherwife. 

V. The cafe is different, but not fo difficult, 
when we are obliged to commend fome aftions or 
bad men, and whom in the main we hate : for be 
the perl'on as he tray, goodnefs is commendable 
wherever found. Cicero pleaded for Gabinius 
and Vatinius, men who before had been his de¬ 
clared enemies, and againft whopa he had alfo 
wrote invectives. But his follicitude that his ho¬ 
nour on that account might not be called in ques¬ 
tion, rather than any defire of inhancing. the re¬ 
putation of his talents, was enough to make it 
believed that the caufe he had undertaken was juft. 
He found himfelf more embarafied on the trial of 
Cluentius, being under a neceffity of making Sca- 
mander a delinquent, whofe caufe he had before 
pleaded. But this he did in a no lefs graceful than 
plaufible manner, excufing himfelf on the inex¬ 
perience of the earlier part of his life, arid the im¬ 
portunities of thofe who engaged him in the caufe. 
He would befides have done more prejudice to his 
veracity, ^Specially if in a caufe on which fo many 
fufpicions were entertained, he had made himfelf 
appear to be a man capable of ralhly undertaking 
the defence of thofe whom he knew to be really 
guilty. 

The caufe to be defended may alfo be fo cri¬ 
tical in its nature, that it will be the judge’s in- 
t ore ft to pronounce againft us; and if fo, though 
v. e find it difficult to perfuade him, it will be 

eal'y 
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eafy to obferve what is expedient upon the occa- 
ficirt. Placing an intire confidence in his juflice, 
and not in the merits of the caufe, we fliall not 
pretend to be under the lead; apprehenfion of mif- 
tarryirig. We (hall flatter him on the fcore or his 
honour, which we dare fay he will preferve invio¬ 
late •, and fliall convince him, that his integrity 
and upright intentions will lliine fo much the more 
confpicuous in palling fentence, by how much the 
lels he gratifies his referitment or private intereft. 

In this manner, in regard to the judges from 
whom we have appealed, if we fliould be fent 
back to them, we may plead feme reafoii of ne» 
deflity for what had happened, if tlie caufe wiil 
admit of this plea, or error, or at leafc, fome 
fufpicion. The fafcfl: way, however, vvould be 
to confefs our fault, and offer attonenient for it, 
and by all manner of ways we fliould endeavour to 
make the judges fenfible of the fliame that mult 
await them if they perlifled in making a facrifice 
bf us to their refentnient. 

The fame caufe maylikewife fometimes happen 
td come before the judge, on which he has al¬ 
ready palled fentence; and hereupon we may in 
general obferve, that we had no inclination to call 
in queftion his decifion in another court of jullice, 
prefuming none ought to redtify what we appre¬ 
hended amifs, but hitiifelf; but that, as is fre¬ 
quently the cafe, in moft catifes, we were igno¬ 
rant of fome material circumftances, or wanted 
witnefles, or that the counfel were re mi fa in then- 
duty, a charge, we mud venture upon with great 
caution, -and particularly when we can urge no¬ 
thing elfe. . 
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It may happen that the very thing we have done 
ourfelves, may be an objeCt of complaint and re- 
prehenfion in another. It was fo Tub'ero made it 
a crime in Ligarius to have been in Africa. . 
And how he could do fo in point of decorum, I 
am indeed at a lofs to difcover, unlefs fomething- 
be found in the confldefation of perfon, age, time,- 
caufe, place, inclination, to admit of a difparity. 
Tubero alledges his youth •, that he had accom¬ 
panied his father, who had been fent by the fenate 
to buy provifions, and not with the view of mak¬ 
ing him a partisan in the war; and that for his 
part, as foon as he conveniently could, he with¬ 
drew from any further engagement: whereas Li¬ 
garius continued exercifmg hoftilities, not to pro¬ 
mote the intereft of Pompey, between whom and 
Crefar there was only a contention of dignity, 
both wifhing well in the main to the common¬ 
wealth, but in defence of Juba and the Africans,' 
inveterate enemies of the Roman people. It is 
indeed an eafy matter to accufe others of a fault 
we have committed ourfelves, when we acknow¬ 
ledge our own guilt; but then our merit in fo do¬ 
ing muft be left to the decifion of the judge, and- 
not depend on our own ; an-d if no excufe is ad- 
milTible, repentance only will be our beft plea. For 
that perlon may feem to have fufRciently correct¬ 
ed himiclf, who has conceived a hatred ag inlt 
the means that led him out of his proper by all. . „ 
Where I fpoke on the fubject of raillery, I made 
fotne reflections on the indecency of reproaching, 
any one with his birth or fortune, or wantonly 
inlulting any particular clafs of men, a whole na¬ 
tion, or people. But fometimes the duty of an’ 

advocate 
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advocate obliges him to animadvert on the whole 
body of a certain fee of men, as of freed men, iol- 
diers, publicans, and the like •, on which occafiorr 
there is one common way of qualifying what he 
fays, by making it appear, that it is with reluc¬ 
tance he touches upon the oftenfive part ; neither 
wall he form his attack upon all indiferiminately,, 
but only upon what is truly blameable ; and his 
cenfure he will compenfate by an encomium upon 
fome good quality. If you fay that foldiers are 
fomewhat rapacious, you may add, that this is no 
wonder, from their prefuming they ought to be 
more amply rewarded on account of the dangers 
they expofe themfelves to, and the blood that they 
fpill in defence of the ftate. If you reprelent them 
as addidted to adts' of wantonnefs, you may pal¬ 
liate the fame by their being more accuftomed to 
war than peace. You may weaken the credibility 
of freedmen, but ftill commend that induftry in 
them whereby they extricated themfelves from bon¬ 
dage. 

As'to what belongs to foreign nations, Cicero 
varioufly has treated this fubjedt, as it fuited the 
eaufe he pleaded. To invalidate the veracity of 
fome * Greek witneffes, he grants the Greeks a 
knowledge in fciencc, and polite letters, and prou 
fefles himfelf on that account a great admirer of 
their nation. He vilifies the -f* Sardinians, and 
treats the Allobroges as enemies •, and nothing of 
all this, when faid,. feemed improper, or out of 
she road of decorum. 

*■ Pro. Flac. n. 9. f Pro. Font. 16, 23. 

Some 
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Some things that are rather hateful i maybe 
placed in a more pleating point of view* by qua¬ 
lifying them with fofcer appellations. Thus may 
a perfon of too rigid and harfh a temper^ be term¬ 
ed fomewhat fevere -, one that is unjuft, as not 
co.nfcious to himfelf that he lias done wrong ; and 
one that is inflexibly obftinate, as a little to6 te¬ 
nacious of his opinion. By the application of 
lenitives in this manner, you may bring over thofe 
againft whom you fpeak, to a more rational way 
of thinking. 

But nothing can depart fo much from the rule 
of decorum, as that which is exceffive ; and there¬ 
fore though the propriety may be natural enough,- 
yet unlefs tempered by a certain meafure, it will 
lofe all its graces. Judgment rather than precepts 
will enable us to form a juft eftimate, how much 
is ftifticient, and how much the ears may receive ; 
for this matter is neither guided by weight nor 
meafiTre, becaufe as in the ufe of food, fome meats 
are more filling than others. 

Ic may not be amifs to add alfo this fhort re¬ 
mark, that commonly very different perfections of 
Eloquence have not only their admirers, but are. 
often commended by the fame perfons. Cicero * 
fomewhere writes,- that perfection confifts in ex- 
pr effing things fo as you may believe you can ea- 
fily effeft the fame by imitation,- but cannot; and 
in another place, that he did not make it his bu- 
finefs to fpeak, fo as that any one might be con¬ 
fident of being able to fpeak- in like wife,- but in at 
manner that none could attain to. Herein is a 

* Orat. 76. 


feeming 
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feeming contradiction ; yet both pofitions are true,- 
and delervedly commendable, being only different 
by the nature of caufes, and the manner of treating 
them : becaule that fimplicity,- and as ic were,; 
fecuritv of unaffected difcourfe, becomes wonder¬ 
fully fmall caufes 3 whereas the fublime and ad¬ 
mirable, as more proportionate, fuits better the 
greater^ Cicero excels in both. The one, in the 
judgment of the ignorant may be eafily acquired.* 
but neither in that of connoiileurs. 


CHAP. II. 

Of Memory. 

1 . It conftjls of nature and art. Its great utility and 
efficacy. II, Simonides the firfi inventor of arti¬ 
ficial memory. III. Its method.—Not approved of 
by Quintilian. IV. He adds more Jimplc precepts. 
T0 get by heart in parts, affixing certain figns to 
them. — To get by heart in the fame waxen tablets , 
which you have written.—To try your memory 
from time to timet whether yen get by heart in fi- 
lence, or by hearing another read. V. Divificx 
and comp of lion are great helps to memory. — Exer- 

eife, the great eft art of memory. - Recent memory 

little faithful in many things. —Whether we jhould 
get by. heart word for word.—Infiances of the 
great force of memory. 

I. O O M E have thought memory to be a pure' 
^ gift of nature, and nature no doubt con¬ 
tributes much to it but it receives an augmenta- 
Vol. II. U tion,- 
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lion, as all other things do, by improvement : 
whence the whole labour we hitherto fpoke of, 
would be ineffectual, unlefs its refpeCtive parts 
were all formed and acted on by memory, as by 
their life and foul. Every difcipline depends on 
memory, and in vain are we taught, if whatever 
we hear, flies off from us. It is the fame faculty 
that lays before us examples, laws, anfwers, fay- 
ings, memorable faCts, and all in fuch abundance, 
that the orator by making a good provifion of 
them, will be enabled to have them in readinefs 
upon an occafion - y and it is therefore that memo¬ 
ry has been with good reafon ftyled the treafure of 
eloquence. 

He that is to fpeak much in public, ought to 
have equally a faithful retention and ready con¬ 
ception, and not only in two or three readings, 
ought to commit to memory what he has written, 
but even apprehend in what he has only meditated, 
the fame things, words, and order •, and remem¬ 
ber whatever has been faid by the adverfe party, 
yet not fo as to be obliged to refute their allega¬ 
tions in the fame order, but to give every thing 
its proper place. Extempore fpeeches feem to me 
to have their being from no other power of the 
mind •, for whilft we fay one thing, we are to at¬ 
tend to what we fhould fay next : fo that as the 
thought is always bufy in exploring farther off, 
beyond its aClual objeCt, whatever in the mean 
time it finds, it lays up in the repofitory of me¬ 
mory, which this memory, as a hand aCting be¬ 
tween, receives from invention, and delivers up to 
elocution. 


1 can 
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I can hardly think I fliould fpend much time 
here in difcufilng what it is that conftituces me¬ 
mory *, though moft are of opinion that it confifts 
in certain veftiges impreffed on the mind, and there 
retained, as the fignatures of rings on wax. How¬ 
ever, I can hardly believe that the memory is bet¬ 
ter or worfe according to the * conftitution of the 
body. 

Its nature, in regard to the foul, ftrikes me with 
more admiration. And indeed, it is aftonifhing 
how former ideas, almoft obliterated, prefent them- 
felves to us of a fudden, not only when we en¬ 
deavour to recall them, but fometimes fpontane- 
oufly, and both awake and afleep. The fame is 
likewife in fome meafure remarkable in regard to 
thole -f animals, which, though feemingly defti- 
tute of underftanding, remember, and have a 
knowledge of things, and how far foever they may 
ftray from their accuftomed habitations, they again 
return to them. - What ? Is not this a furprizing 
variety, that our more recent ideas fhould vanifti 
from, and our more ancient abide with us ? We 
forget what pafled yefterday, and yet remember 
what we did in childhood. We feek after fome 
things, and they fecrete th -mfelves ; and perhaps 
when leaft thought of, they occur : fo that me¬ 
mory is not always in a permanent condition, but 
at times goes and comes. 

« Some phi'ofophers were of opinion, that the memory was 
fometimes becter, fometimes worfe, according to the conftitu¬ 
tion of the body, which Quintilian calls here habit, habitus. 

+ This feems well accounted for by memory’s depending on, 
or making a part of the i..tcrnr.l fenfos, which are common to 
brutes with men ; or rather, as M. Buff'on obferves, all animals 
are directed in their knowledge by fenfations of rcminifcence. 

U 2 We 
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We ffiould notwithstanding be unacquainted 
with the efficacy of this divine faculty, did not 
eloquence difplay it in its full light. Not only it 
points out to us the order of things,, but even of 
words, and the number it fupplies us with is not 
fmall, but fo abounding, that in the longefc plead¬ 
ings, patience is fooner wanting to the hearer, than 
memory to the fpeaker. 

And this may be an argument, that memory in 
fome wife is directed by art, and nature helped by 
rriethod, when the learned can effedt what the un¬ 
learned and unexperienced cannot •, though I find 
in * Plato, that the ufe of letters is an obftacle to 
memory •, bccaufe what we have committed to 
writing, we ceafe keeping, and at length forget 
by that fecurity. And no doubt, the attention of 
the mind is of lingular coniequence in this refpedh, 
when not drawn off like the eye, from the contem¬ 
plation of the things it beholds. Whence it hap¬ 
pens, that this attention retains by thought, what 
we have wrote for fcveral days together for the 
purpofe of committing to memory. 

II. Simonides is find to be the firft that had 
given any notion of artificial memory •, and con¬ 
cerning this there is a celebrated tale, which gives 
an account, that having for a ftipulated fum, com- 
pofed a poem, as was cuftomary, in honour of a 
champion, who had been crowned as vidtor in the 
Olympic games and having demanded payment, 
received only the half, becaufe according to the 
common pradtice of poets, he had digreffed in 
praife of Caller and Pollux : for which reafon he 

* In Phxdr. fo Tim so. 
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was told to demand the other half from thofe 
whole feats he had pafied fo fine an eulogium on ; 
and if what the Rory fays be true, he was paid 
in this manner. For the champion having made 
a fumptuous entertainment to folemnize his vic¬ 
tory, and Simonides being invited to it, when the 
company were in the height of their merry-making, 
a meiTenger came in and told the poet, that two 
young men on horfeback wanted mightily to fee 
him. Hereupon ftepping out to meet them, they 
inflantly difappeared, but the event fhewed their 
gratitude to him. For he had fcarce got over the 
rhrefiiold of the houfe, when the roof of the ban¬ 
quet-apartment fell in, and fo bruifed and crufhed 
the guefts, that their relations clearing away the 
rubbifh in order to their burial, could neither dif- 
tinguifh by any mark their faces, nor their limbs. 
Then Simonides recolicdting the order in which 
■every one fit at table, is faid to have reftored to 
them their bodies. 

Authors are not agreed, whether this poem was 
written for Glaucus the Cary Rian, or Leocrates, 
or Agatharcus, or Scopas ; and whether the houfe 
was at Tharfalis, as Simonides himfelf feems to 
hint in a certain pafiage of his woiks, and as faid 
to be by Apollodorus, Eratofthrnes, Euphorion, 
and Eurypylus of Lariflfcum •, or whether it was 
at Cranon, as we find by Apollas Callimachus, 
whom Cicero by copying after gave occafion to 
the fpreading of this tale. ’Tis certain that Sco¬ 
pas, a Thefi'alian of diftindlion, perilhed at this 
banquet, and with him, as feme fay, his fifter’s 
fon, and it is thought alfo, moft of his children. 
But this whole Rory of the Tyndaridtc is in my 
U 3 opinion 
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opinion fabulous •, the poet himfelf mentions it no 
•where, who undoubtedly would not be filent in 
regard to an event, fo much to his honour. 

III. From this a6t of Simonides it appears, 
that memory may be helped by certain images 
marked out in the mind, and of this every one 
may be convinced by his own experience. For 
when after fome time we return to places we for¬ 
merly were in, we not only know them again, 
but remember what we did in them, the perfons 
we had feen, and the very thoughts that employed 
our mind. Art therefore here, as in moft things, 
proceeds from experimental knowledge. 

For exercifing memory, maoy make choice of 
a fpacious place, remarkable for a great variety of 
things, as fuppofe a large houfe, divided into ma¬ 
ny apartments. Whatever in it is worth notice, 
they carefully fix in the mind, that the thought 
without delay and hefitation may be able to run 
over all its parts. The firfi: material point is to 
be at no lofs in recolle&ion •, for that memory 
ought to be very good, which is to help an¬ 
other. 

Then what they have written down, or medi¬ 
tated upon, they mark with another fign, to keep 
them in mind of it ; and this fign may be for the 
matter they are to fpeak of, as of navigation, war¬ 
fare or, for fome '* word ; becaufe in cafe of 
forgetfulneis they may recover themfelves by re- 
colle< 5 ting only a fingle word. The fign for na- 

* That fign is either for the fubjcfl; to be fpoken of, as an 
anchor, if it be upon navigation ; or fome word, as if the 
period was to begin with folet, then fol may be the fign. 

vigation. 
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vigation, may be an anchor ; for warfare, fome- 
thing belonging to arms. 

They difpofe then thefe particulars thus : the 
firft complete fenfe or place they aflign to the porch 
or threfhold ; the fecond to the hall; next, they 
range about the galleries, parlours, bed-chambers, 
and the like ; annexing l'ome idea to each of them, 
and obferving always a certain order. 

This done, when they are to make tryal of 
memory, they begin with palling in review all thefe 
places, and what they repofited in each of them, 
they demand back, and are reminded by their 
images ; fo that, how great foever the number of 
things be they are to remember, they are all fo 
connected, as in the figuring in of a company of 
dancers, that they cannot err joining the foregoing 
with the following, by the trouble only of getting 
by heart. 

What I faid of a houfe, may be applicable to 
any public ftrudture or work, to what may be ob- 
ferved on a long journey, or in making the tour 
of cities, or in viewing a piece of painting. If fuch 
places afford no proper images, they may be fram¬ 
ed according to fancy. 

It is therefore neceffary to have places, either 
fiftitious or real, and a number of images or figns, 
which may be imagined at pleafure. By images 
I underftand marks, which direct to the things 
that are to be got by heart; or as Cicero *' fays, 
places may be imagined to be as the wax we write 
upon, and images as the letters imprefied on that 
wax. But it is bell: to quote his own words : 

* De Orat. ii. 354.. t De Orat. ii. 358. 

U 4 “ We 
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if We ought to make ufe of a great number of 
places, all full in view, very remarkable, and of 
'a moderate diftance from each other ; and of 
images having life and motion, ftrong, well fpe- 
cified, and iuch as may eafily prefent themfelves 
to the mind, and ftrike it in a moment.” I there¬ 
fore am the more furprifed how Metrodorus could 
find three hundred and fixty places in the twelve 
figns of the zodiac •, a ftrange piece of vanity in¬ 
deed in this man, who by priding himfelf in his 
memory, chofe rather to give the honour of it to 
his induftry, than to nature. 

To declare my fentiments concerning this me¬ 
thod, I will not deny but it may be of fervice in 
fome refpedts, as when many names of things are 
to be remembered in the fame order they have 
been heard. For by afiigning thefe names to 
their refpedlive places, as the table to the porch, 
the bed to the hall, and lo of other things ; and 
then palling them in review, they are found where 
they were placed. And perhaps it is in this man¬ 
ner that the memory of t’nofe had been helped, 
■who at the dole of an auction, could give an ac¬ 
count of every article they had fold to different 
perfons, as might appear from the entry made of 
the fame in the cafhier’s books. This, it is laid, 
has been done by * Hortenfius. 

* Hortenfius, on being challenged to it by Sifenna, fat q 
whole day at an audtion ; and when it was oyer, gave an 
account of the things fold, the names of the buyers, and the 
different prices, in the older as each article was difpofed of. 
"W hat Quintilian fays here of the arg. atari:, who were what we 
call bankets, cajkirrs, fcri-v.ners, Sec. it feems that they, or their 
deputies, affilled at all public fales and auflions, kept accounts 
of what was fold, and tranfaiicd all the money-matters. 

Buc 
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But this method will be of lefs fervice for re¬ 
taining a whole difcourfe. Thought cannot have 
a prefcript for the fame images as things, the image 
of thought being purely arbitrary, though indeed 
a framed or real image may equally put us in mind. 
But fuppole that the meaning of a difcourfe could 
be fignilled by certain images, how fhall the copu¬ 
lations and order of words be pointed out by the 
fame arc ? At ieaft, certain conjunctions will ne¬ 
ver admit of being marked out by any images. 
We may have, it is true, as fhort-hand writers, 
certain marks for ali tilings, and as it were, infinite 
places, to reprefent, fuppofe, all the words con¬ 
tained in the five books of the fecond pleading 
againft Vcrres, in order to remember them all as 
fee down : but to repeat thefe as Cicero did, {hall 
we not be puzzled by the double effort of atten¬ 
tion in the memory ? For how fhould words chain¬ 
ed together flow, if for every word wc were 
to attend to its mark ? Wherefore Carneadcs, and 
the abovementioned Metrodorus, who had ufed, 
as * Cicero fays, this exercife, may, with all my 
heart, keep to themfelves their method : I think 
indeed I can preferibe one more plain, and eafy in 
praftice. 

IV. The committing to memory of a long fpeecb, 
will be beft effected by parts, as thus memory will 
be lefs fen Able of its burden. But thefe parts 
fhould not be feraps or fenrences, for fo, their 
multitude by dividing, would harafs memory too 
much. I cannot well prelcribe their extent, but 
jt may be as each pafiage fhall end, unlefs per- 

* Ds Orat. ii. 360. 

haps 
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haps this paflage is fo long, as to require likewife 
to be divided. Certain refts, however, fhould take 
place, that frequent meditation may continue the 
feries of the words, (the hardeft thing to be maf- 
tered in this matter), and afterwards the repeated 
order join the parts themfelves. 

It would not be amifs, to make their adhefion 
eafier and ftronger, to affix to them fome marks, 
the remembering of which may be a warning to, 
and rouzing, as it were, of the memory. No one 
can have fo poor a memory, as to forget the fign 
he has appointed for each place •, and if flow at 
being perfedt in any place, the fign he has marked 
it with, will ripen his memory. 

Hence it has been found ferviceable in this art, 
to place figns before thofe parts, which have flip¬ 
ped the memory ; perhaps, an anchor, as above- 
mentioned, if we are to fpeak of a fhip; and a 
dart, if a battle. Thefe figns are far from being 
idle, and from one point of reminifcence enfues 
another *, as when the fhifting of a ring from one 
finger to another, or tying fomething to it, puts 
us in mind why we did fo. 

There are other helps which may ferve to make 
memory ftill furer, as when the idea we are defir- 
ous to retain, can be revived by one that is fimi- 
lar to it. Thus, in names, if Fabius is to be 
remembered, let us think of the celebrated Cunc- 
tator, whom we cannot well forget, or fome friend 
of the fame name. This is ftiil eafier in certain 
names, as thofe of Aper, Urfus, Nafo, Crifpus, 
by recolledting the things fo called. Original names 
likewife ferve to make us remember their deriva¬ 
tives. 
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tives, as if we had an occafion to remember fuch 
names as C : cero, Verrius, and Aurelius. 

But all will find their memory greatly helped 
by getting by heart out of the fame waxen tablets 
they have written upon. For he that afterwards 
goes over as a reader what he has written, follows 
it, as it were, ftep by ftep, and has it prefent be¬ 
fore his eyes, not only in the pages, but nearly in 
the very lines. And if a blot, addition, or al¬ 
teration fhould happen, they will be as fo many 
marks, which a curfory infpedtion of, will keep 
from going aftray. 

There is a method, not unlike the * art I firft 
fpoke of j and if experience has fet me right, it is 
more expeditious, and attended with better effefl. 
This is to get by heart in filence. Nothing could 
indeed be better than this method, were it not 
fubjedl to diftrattions from other thoughts arifing 
in the mind ; for which reafon attention muft be 
kept up with the voice, that the memory may be 
helped by the double impreflion of fpeaking and 
hearing. But this voice ought to be low, or rather 
only a fort of humming. He that gets by heart 
by another’s reading to him, is in one refpeft kept 
flow, becaufe the fenfe of feeing is quicker and 
fharper than that of hearing •, but in another re- 
fpe£fc he may be helped by it, becaufe from hear¬ 
ing oncTf or twice, he may immediately try his 
memory, and keep pace with the reader. Still it 
would be advifable for him to examine from time 
to time how far his retention has been good, be- 

* He that ufes artificial memory, gets by heart in filence, 
becaufe what he hears, he lays up in images and places. It is 
therefore Quintilian fays, that this method is like it. 


caufe 
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canie continued reading equally pafles over what is 
fixed, and what is not, in the memory. Befides 
the acceffion of a greater degree of attention, no 
time can be loft in the trial, which muft otherwife 
happen by rehearfing with it what we have been al¬ 
ready perfecft in. So that it is only the things, 
which efcaped our memory that we go over again, 
that they may take the deeper root; and it com¬ 
monly happens, that thefe we retain the beft, for 
no other reafon than becaufethey efcaped us. Now, 
for the purpofe of getting by heart as well as for 
writing, I may add, that good health, our food 
well digefted, and our mind free from other 
thoughts, arc equally necefiary, 

V. But to get by heart with more facility what 
we have written, and to retain what we have only 
meditated, divifiou and compofition are almoft 
the only expedients, except exercile, which is the 
chief. 

He that Avail make a proper divifion, will ne¬ 
ver be at a lofs in purfuing the order of things. 
For if we fay what ought to be faid, there will 
be always a certain fequence, as hr ft, fecond, 
third, not only in the placing of quedions, but 
alfo treating them ; and all the conftiiuent parts 
of a difcourle are fo linked with each other, that 
nothing can be retrenched from, ncr added to 
them, without immediately perceiving’dt. It is 
faid of Scaevola, that having loft a game at 
draughts, he afterwards recollefted, as he was 
going into the country, the whole order of the play, 
and in fo perfedt a manner, that returning to him 
with whom he had played, he gave him a didindt 
account of all the different fhiftings of the men. 
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and the rr.ifcakes himfelf had made, all which the 
other confclFed to have happened as he filid. If 
then order has fo powerful an effect, when as 
much the refc.lt of another’s will as our own, 
what may it not execute in an oration, when it lies 
at our diferetion to put it under fuch management 
as we judge proper ? 

Accuracy of compofition by the chain of con- 
nccStion it is drawn out in, will be another guide to 
the memory. For as we more eafily get by heart 
verfe than profe, fo do we profe that is meafured 
by the harmony of numbers, than that which is 
loofe. Thus it happens, that what may feem to 
have been faid extempore, can be repeated word 
for word. My memory, though (lender, was 
capable of fo doing, when, at the time I was 
wont to declaim in public, to honour the com¬ 
ing in of fome perfon of confideration, I refumed 
a part of my matter. That I here fpeak truth 
may be attefttd by many Bill living. 

But if any one flioukl afk me what the real and 
identical art is for helping memory, I would tell 
him that it confifts in labour and exercife; and 
that nothing is fo efficacious as much getting by- 
heart, much thinking •, and this daily, if poflible. 
Nothing is fo increafed as memory is with care, 
and nothing through negligence fo foon falls 
away. l_et therefore, as I directed, children be 
early accuflomed to get by heart a good many 
things; and whatever age (hall apply itfelf to the 
cultivating of memory, will foon with refolution, 
get rid of the loathing that may enfue from often 
going over that which has been written and read, 
and, as it were, rechewing the fame fcod. 


This 
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This labour may become lighter, if firft we be¬ 
gin to get by heart but a few things, and thefe 
of fuch nature, as will create no difguft. After¬ 
wards we may venture upon adding daily fome 
lines, the acceffion of which will not occafion any 
fenfe of increafe in our labour, and at length this 
acceffion will admit of no bounds. It would be 
advifable to begin with poetry, next to proceed to 
oratory, and laftly to exercife ourfelves on things 
more loofely written, and more out of the road of 
oratorial compofition, fuch as the writings of 
lawyers-, for the matters of exercife ought rather 
to be more difficult, in order to make that more 
eafy, in view of which the exercife is intended : juft 
fo, athletes accuftom their hands to the waving and 
catching of leaden weights, in order to fupple 
them for more firmly grafping, when they are 
to ufe them empty and naked againft their anta- 
gonifts. 

I muft not omit a thing, which may be known 
From daily experience, that recent memory in flow 
wits is fcarce ever faithful. It is aftonifhing, and 
we cannot well account for it, how much the in¬ 
terval of a night ftrengthens memory ; whether, 
during this time, the labour of memory is in a 
quiefcent ftate, fatigue having been a hindrance 
to it; or whether it is ripened or digeftcd ; or 
whether its ftrongeft part lies in reminifcence. 
However this matter may (land, it is certain, 
that the ideas which did not readily prefent them- 
felves, flow in fpontaneoufly the next day -, fo that 
the fame time may be faid to ftrengthen memory, 
which ufually is a caufe of introducing forgetful- 
nefs. On the other hand, the quick and ready 

memory 
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memory is commonly found to pafs foon away. 
Having difcharged a prefent duty, it prefumes it 
is not further indebted to futurity, and departs as 
if it had obtained its difmifiion. Whence it is not 
furprifing that the things the mind has longed 
refledted upon, make the deeped impredions on 
it. 

From this diverfity of wits a doubt has rifen, 
whether orators ought to get by heart word for 
word ; or whether it be fufficient to retain the fub- 
ftance only and order of things. No general an- 
fwer can be given in this cafe. For if memory 
be good, and time not wanting, I lbould not let 
a fingle fyllable efcape me, otherwile compofition 
would be to no purpofe j and this more efpecially 
we fliould exadt of ourfelves from the time of ear¬ 
ly youth, fo inuring the memory to this cuffcom 
by exercife, that we may never learn to feek fuch 
felf-indulgence. To have therefore a prompter, 
or to look into one’s paper, is not excufable, as 
authorifing the liberty of negledt; for he who 
thus is under no dread of being out, will never 
imagine that he is not perfect. Yet from not be¬ 
ing fenfible of this, the adlion necefifarily fufFers by 
interruptions, the difcourfe halts and (tumbles, 
and the orator that pronounces it, like one get¬ 
ting by heart, lofes all the beauty of what he had 
written, acknowledging it to be fuch by his way 
of going on. All this unfeemlinefs is guarded 
againft by memory, which befidcs being creative 
of the reputation of ready wit and prefence of 
mind, makes what we fay to appear, as not 
brought from home, but found on the fpot, and 
is at the fame time of Angular benefit, as well to 
1 the 
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the orator as to the caufe itfelf. For a judge more 
admires, and is lefs apprehenfive of what he does 
not think is prepared againft himfelf; and this is 
a principal point to be attended to in pleadings, 
that fome things, which have been written ex¬ 
tremely well connected, might come from us as. 
loofe and disjointed, and that fometimes like per- 
fons thinking and doubting, we might feem to 
feek after what we do not want to feek. No one 
therefore can be ignorant of what I here inculcate 
as mofi advifable in regard to memory. 

But if any one’s memory fliould be naturally 
hard, or if time prefles, it would ferve to no pur- 
pofe to be tied down to the pronouncing of every 
word, as the miffing of any one might occafion an 
ugly hefitation, or filence the fpeaker. It mult 
then be much fafer, having well ftudied the things 
themfelves, to make a referve of the liberty of 
fpeaking as may be judged proper. For every 
one with reluctance lofes the word he had made 
choice of, neither does he eafily replace it by an¬ 
other, whilfl feeking after that which he had writ¬ 
ten. But this indeed cannot remedy a weak me¬ 
mory, being only of fervice to thofe who have ac¬ 
quired fome readinefs in extempore fpeaking ; and 
if both expedients are equally impracticable to ar* 
orator, I would counfel him to renounce intirely 
the labour of pleading, and if of any meric in 
point of literature, to apply himfelf rather to writ¬ 
ing. But fo poor a memory is feldom met 
with. 

But to how great a degree memory may be im¬ 
proved by nature and ftudy, Themiflocles may 
he an inftance, who, we are allured, learned to' 
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fpeak perfedtly the Perfian language in a year; 
or MithridateSj who is faid to have fpoken the 
different languages of the two and twenty nations, 
he reigned as king over; or the rich Roman, 
CrafTus, who whilft governor of Afia, was fo well 
acquainted with the five Greek dialedfs, that he 
adminiftered juftice to each appellant in his own ; 
or Cyrus, who, it is believed, could call every 
one of his foldiers by their name. Theodedtes is 
faid to have repeated inftantly any number of 
verfes which he had heard. Some now living, 
are faid to be expert in doing the fame, but of 
this I never happened to be a witnefs; yet the thing 
is credible, or may fo far be ferviceable, that he 
who believes it, may hope to be able to effeft the 
fame. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of .'Pronunciation . 

I. Its great pozver and efficacy.—Wants the fuper 
intendance of nature and care.—Is divided into 
voice and gefiure. II. Nature and practice are 
principal conjiderations in regard to the goodnefs of 
the voice.—What care of the voice is neceffiary to 
be taken by the orator.—The beft method for ex- 
ereijing the voice. III. The voice ought to be as 
the difeourfe , i. Correfl. 2. Clear. 3. Grace¬ 
ful.—And here he treats of feveral vices of pro¬ 
nunciation, and particularly of monotony and cant¬ 
ing, or a Jinging tone. 4. Juft : that is y fv.itabler 
to the things fpoken of. IV. Of gefture.—Its 
great power.—The parts of the body that belong 
to gefture.—The orator's drefs and care of his 
per fan. V. Pronunciation conjifts as much in gef¬ 
ture as voice , and requires to be failed to things 
and perfons.—Four things are therefore to be con- 
ftacred.- —1. The kind of caufe. 1. The parts of 
the oration.—And here he teaches what the orator 
ought to obferve in rijing up before he fpeaks.——' 
What in the exordium.—What in the narration . 
—What in the proofs.—What in the peroration. 
3. Sentences. 4. Words themfehes. VI. A 
different manner in pleading fuits different per fans-. 
Moderation becomes all. 

I. PRONUNCIATION* is called by mofe 
authors adtion but the former name feems 
rather to agree with the voice, and the latter with 
* Of pronunciation, fee Cic. de Orat.iii. 213, 22S. 

gefture. 
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gefture. Cicero, * fpeaking of aftion, calls it 
fometimcs a kind of language* and fometimes a 
certain eloquence of the body; but he makes ics 
parts "f two, which are the fame as thofe of pro¬ 
nunciation, that is, voice and motion. Where¬ 
fore both appellations may be lifed indilcrimi- 
nately. 

As to the thing itfelf, it is of wonderful power 
and efficacy in orators, what we have compofed 
within oorfelves not being of lo much confequence* 
as how it is delivered, bccaufe every one is aftedf- 
ed in proportion as he is made to hear. For which 
reafon, there is no proof fo ftrong, though it may 
come from an orator, but will lofe its force, unlels 
aided by an emphatical tone in the fpeaker; and 
all paffions muft become languid, unlcfs fpirited 
up by the voice, air of the countenance, and at¬ 
titude of the body. Happy indeed, muft we be, 
when the judges catch the fame fire that animates 
Us ! But we muft never expect to move them 
whilft we continue in a ftate of fupinenefs and ie- 
curity : of courfe they will fympathile with us in 
our ofcitancy, and cannot help it. 

Of the powers of pronunciation v?c have fuffi- 
cient inftanceS in ftage-adtors, who add fo many 
graces to the belt poets, that we are infinitely more 
pleafed in hearing them thus rehearl'cd, than in 
reading them ourfelves: even for the worft poets 
they obtain a favourable hearing ; and though 
We would not give a place to their pieces in our 
libraries, we find notwithftanding that they meet 
applaufe on the ftage. If then in things, which 


*■ De Orat. ill. 222. 
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we know to be mere fidtion andfubjedts of inanity, 
pronunciation can effedt us to fo great a degree, 
as to excite in us anger, tears, and concern *, what 
mud the fituation of our minds be in matters of 
reality ? 

I dare fay that an indifferent lpeech, recom¬ 
mended by the force of adtion, will carry more 
weight with it, than the beft, deficient in that par¬ 
ticular. Demofthenes being alked what was the 
greateft excellency in oratory, gave the preference 
to pronunciation, and afiigned to it the fecond and 
third place till no further queftion was put to him ; 
whereby it appeared that he judged it to be, not 
fo much the principal, as the only excellency. 
And it was on that account himfelf applied fo di¬ 
ligently to acquire it under the tuition of Andro- 
nicus, the comedian: whence the Rhodians ad¬ 
miring his oration for Ctefiphon, as pronounced 
by iEfchines : “ Your admiration little furprizes 
me, fays JEfchines but what would it be, if you 
had heard Demofthenes himfelf pronounce it.’’ 
Cicero too is of opinion, that * adtion is moft 
potent in eloquence •, that Cn. Lcntulus gained 
more reputation by it, than from being otherwife 
properly eloquent that by it C. Gracchus in la¬ 
menting his brother’s death, drew tears from the 
whole aifembly of the Roman people •, and that 
•f- Antonius and Crafius were much diftinguifhed 
by it, but :{lQ^ Hortenfius in a far fuperior degree 
to them. This I the rather believe in regard to 
Hortenfius, becaufe his writings fall much fhort 
of his great charadter for - eloquence. He was long 

* De Orat. 214. f Brut- 141. Jib- 303. 

efteemed 
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efteemed our firft orator; afterwards was reputed 
Cicero’s rival ; and laftly, as long as he lived, fe- 
cond next to him : fo that there mull have appear¬ 
ed fomething pleafing in his manner, which we do 
pot find in the reading of his works. And indeed, 
as words are of much efficacy in themfelves, as 
the voice adds a peculiar force to things, and as 
gefture and motion are not without their fignifica- 
tion, fome perfection mult neceflarily be the refult 
of their coalition. 

There are fome notwithftanding who think, 
that an artlefs aCtion, and fuch as the impetuofity 
of the mind gives birth to, is more forcible, and 
the only that is becoming men. And thefe, for 
aught I know, are they,’ who make it their bu fi¬ 
nds to find fault with all care, and art, and orna?- 
ment, in fpeaking, and whatever is acquired by 
ftudy, as affeCted and unnatural; or they are, per¬ 
haps, of the difpofition of thofe, who pretend to 
imitate antiquity by arufticityof words and accent, 
as Cicero * mentions of Cotta. But whilft I al¬ 
low them to enjoy their way of thinking, and to 
imagine that it is enough for men to be born, to 
become orators ; I hope, at leaft, they will excufe 
the trouble I here put myfelf to, and will not take 
it amifs in me for believing, that nothing is per¬ 
fect, but where nature is helped by care. 

Still am I not fo peremptory in what I fay, as 
not to attribute herein to nature the principal qua¬ 
lification; P'or certainly he cannot pronounce well, 
svho is not ready in retaining what he has written, 

* De Orat. iii. 42. & 46. Brut. 259. 

X 3 or 
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or what he is to fpeak extempore; neither can he y 
if impeded by fome remedilefs vices of utterance. 
The body too may have fome notable deform'? 
ity, which it is not pofiible for art to mend; and 
the voice, unlefs properly toned, will not be fit 
for forming a good pronunciation- We may 
manage as we pleafe a good and found voice •, but 
one that is bad or weak, is a hindrance in the exe¬ 
cution of many things, as fwelling into a full tone, 
and making exclamations ; whjlft alfo it forces 
us into fome things that are difagreeable, as to fall 
in it, to make falfe inflections, and to drive to 
recruit a hoarfe throat, and fatigued lungs by an 
ugly whining. But we fuppofe an orator fo ac~ 
complifhed by nature in this particular, as not tQ 
make our directions in regard to it ufelefs. 

Now, as all aCtion, as I faid, is divided intq 
two parts, voice and gefture ; whereof one ftrikes 
the eyes, and the other the ears, through which 
two fenfes every pafiion has accefs to the mind, {. 
fhall fpeak lirft of the voice, to which the gefture 
is fuppofed to conform itfelf. 

II. The firft obfervation that takes place in 
regard to the voice, is its nature ; and the fecond, 
the ufe that is made of it. 

We judge of its nature by quantity and quality. 
Its quantity is rather fimple, being in general ei¬ 
ther great or fmall j but between thefe extremities 
there are middle fpecies, and many gradations 
from the lowed tone to the higheft, and from the 
higheft to the loweft. There is a greater diverfity 
in its quality ; for it is clear or hufky, full or 
flirill, mild or rough, contracted or diffufive, hard 
or flexible, loud or obtufe. The intervals of re¬ 
spiration 
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^piration are alfo either longer or fhorter. How 
all this happens, and may be accounted for, is 
unnecelfary for my prefent fubjedb to difcufs ; as 
■whether caufed by the difference of thofe parts, 
into which the air is received for forming the 
voice; or the difference of the duffs, through 
which it paffes out, as through the tubes of an 
organ : or whether this be a quality peculiar to 
it % or whether it be as it is fet in motion ; or 
laftly, whether it be rnoft helped by the efforts of 
the lungs, or the ftrength of the cheft, or even of 
the head ? For there is a necellity for all thefe parts, 
and not any of them fingly ; as not only for the 
fweetnefs of the mouth, but of the nofe alfo, thro 5 
both which the remainder of the voice paffes out. 
And the tone refulting from this combination, 
ought to be quite agreeable, and not harfh and 
grating as conceived in the way of reproach. 

The way of ufing the voice is manifold •, for 
befides the tripartite difference of acute, grave, and 
circumflex, there is an occafion for feveral tones, 
fome ftrong, others flack ; fome high, others low j 
as alfo for fpaces, fometimes flower, fometimcs 
quicker, but between thefe there are many middle 
ones : and, as the face, though compofed of very 
few parts, has a multitude of diyerfity in it; fo 
the voice, though we can give names but to few 
fpecies in ir, yet thefe fpecies are fo differently 
modified, that every one is diftinguifhed by his 
own, and fo remarkably, that they are as much 
perceptible to the ear, as the lineaments and fea¬ 
tures of the face to the eye. 

It is with the voice, as with all natural endow- 
paencs ; care augments and fortifies, want of due 
X 4- exercife 
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exercife diminifties and weakens it. But the care 
required for orators, is not the fame as that which 
is taught by * finging-matters ; though many things 
are common to both, as ftrength of body, that the 
voice may not dwindle into its fmallnefs, as iit 
fqueaking eunuchs, in women, and in fick perfons. 
This good condition of body is acquired by walk¬ 
ing, by undtion and friction, by continence, and 
by food of eafy digeftion, which is temperance. 
The throat befides fhould be in good order, that 
is, foft and pliable, otherwife the voice may crack 
and become rough, may fuflfer by fuffocation, 
■wheezing, and hufkinefs. For, as a flute with 
the fame breath makes one found when the holes 
are flopped, another when they are not, another 
when fume foreign matter has got into it, an-r 
other when cracked; fo the throat and other cor-: 
refponding parts, when inflated, ftrangle the voice ^ 
when obtufe, make it thick ; when lharp, make it 
fhrill •, and when convulfed, fill it with inequalities 
like organs in confufion. The breath is alfo in¬ 
terrupted by fome obftrudtion, as a fmall ftream 
of water by a pebble, the running of which, tho’ 
colledled a little beyond this pebble, yet leaves 
fomething of a hollow behind the place where it 
met with the refiftance. Too much moifture alfo 
as it embarafies the voice, fo when fpent, it choaks 
it up j and fatigue not only hurts the body for 
the prefent, but for fome time after. 

But though exercife be equally good for fing¬ 
ers and orators, to redtify whatever may happen 

* Phonafci, the mailers that taught finging, or to exercife 
the voice, were fo called. 


arnifs 
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amifs in the voice, yet their manner of care in 
this .refpedt admits of a considerable difference. 
For it is not poflible for a man occupied in fo 
many duties of civil life, to have Hated times for 
enjoying the pleafure of a walk ; neither can he be 
at leifure for modulating his voice on all forts of 
tones from the higheft to the lowed: nor can he 
whenever he pleafes difpenfe with pleading, being 
often to fpeak on the trials of many caufes ; nor 
can he obferve the fame regimen in diet. For he 
has not an occafion, fo much for a foft and fweet 
voice, as for a ftrong and durable one ; and though 
fingers by their quavers and modulations may 
thrill into foftnefs the higheft founds, yet orators 
muff: fpeak often with heat and vehemence, muff 
watch whole nights, muft imbibe the fmoak of 
their lamps, and muft long remain in fweaty gar¬ 
ments. They fhould not therefore fofcen it by the 
ftudy of any delicacies, neither fhould they inure 
it to a cuftom, it muft not be fufirered to contrail j 
but its exercife ought to be fuch as the ufe it is 
deftined for ; and it ought not to moulder away 
by filence, but gather ftrength by practice, which 
at length conquers all difficulties. 

It would be beft to get by heart the things you 
intend as fubjeils for exercifing pronunciation ; 
for he that fpeaks extempore is taken off by at¬ 
tending to his voice, from that fentimental emo¬ 
tion which is conceived by the nature of the thing 
itfelf. But the paflages fo got by heart, fhould 
contain as much variety as poflible, and admic of 
exclamation, and the contentious heat of difpute, 
and occafionally the free and familiar tone, and 
that which will bear inflexions, that thus exercifed 
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on all together, we may be prepared at all events. 
This is what ought to be done ; otherwise, that 
fmooth, fleek, and pampered voice, will not be 
able to undergo any thing of an unufual trial -, 
juft like bodies accuftomed to the oil and exercifcs 
of the wreftling-fchool, which how well-looking 
ioever they may be, and fit for their own manner 
of ftrife, if you fliould order upon a military ex¬ 
pedition, and to take long marches, to carry bur¬ 
dens, and be whole nights upon guard ; you would 
foon fee them quite faint from fatigue, and to wifi* 
themfelves back amidft their undtions, and own 
•way of fweat and toil. However, in fuch a work as 
this, who, in order to preferve a fine voice, could, 
bear to find the orator counlelled to avoid fpeak- 
ing in funfhine, and in windy, cloudy, and dry 
weather ? If he is to {peak in the forum, expofed 
to the fun, or on a windy, wet, or hot day, fhall 
lie therefore defert his clients ? And, as to the 
advice feme give of not venturing to fpeak in pub¬ 
lic, on a full ftomach, or drunk, or after vomit¬ 
ing, I believe no man in his fenfes would be guilty 
of fo much indifcretion. 

But it is not without good foundation that I find 
moft authors agree in advifing to be moderate in 
the exercife of the voice at the time of paffing from 
childhood to youth-age, becaufe it is naturally 
then embaraffed, not, I think, upon account of 
heat, as force imagine, for this heat is greater in 
riper age * but rather upon account of moifture, 
with which this time of life becomes turgid. Then 
it is that their noftrils appear bloated, and their 
c’neft dilated and every thing in them, budding, 
as it were, is tender ar.d liable to injury. 
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But to return to my fubjeCt : it will not be im~. 
proper to obferve, that when the voice is once come 
to a due degree of ftrength and confidence, the 
beffc exercife it can then have, as neareft the ora¬ 
tor’s function, will be to pronounce daily fome- 
thing in the manner of a pleading at the bar. Thus 
will not only the voice and lungs be fortified, but 
a graceful and fuitable motion of the body will 
accompany what is faid. 

Ili. Pronunciation to be good, ought to be dif- 
tinguiihed by all the excellencies of a difcourfe ; 
and as a difcourfe ought to be correCV, clear, ele¬ 
gant, and juft •, fo ought alfo pronunciation. 

1. It will be correct, that is, free from faults, 
if the tongue be loofe, articulate, fweet, and polite : 
that is, in which no tone of rufiicity or peregrinity 
js difcoverable. It is eafy to diftinguifh a foreigner 
from a Greek by the very found of their pro¬ 
nunciation ; for men are known by their tone in 
fpeaking, as metals by their tinkling : and henca 
will happen what Ennius approved of, when he 
called Cathegus a * fweet-tongued man, and not 
what Cicero found fault with in thofe, 1 who rather 
barked, as he faid, than pleaded. There are in¬ 
deed many vices of pronunciation, but of thefe I 
have fpoke in fome part of my firft book, where I 
gave directions for forming the fpeech of children, 
judging it more advifeable to mention them in re*- 
gard to an age, in which they might admit of cor¬ 
rection. 

Let therefore in the firft place the voice be, I 
may fay, found, that is, retain none of the juft men- 

* Brut. 58. 

tioned 
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tioned faults. Next, let it not be deafifh, uncouth, 
bawling, harfh, ftiff, vain glorious, thick, minc¬ 
ing, ill-articulated, crabbed, final I, foft, effeminate ; 
and laftly, let the breath be free and eafy, of a 
reafonable length, and not hard to be recovered. 

2. The pronunciation will be clear, firft, if all 
■words be articulated, part of which is often eaten 
up, and part left unpronounced, and many do not 
pronounce the laft fyllables, whilft they lean upon 
the found of the firft. But as it is neceffary to 
give a full found to words, fo to tell over, as it 
were, and reckon every letter, muft be very trou- 
blefome and difagreeable. For voyels frequently 
fuffer an eliifion, and the found of fome confonants 
when a voyel follows, is partly drowned. I have 
already given examples of both, in “ multum ille 
et terris.” The coming together alfo of words of 
a harfh pronunciation is avoided, as “ pellexit & 
eollegit,” and fuch as have been mentioned elfe- 
where ; and therefore Catullus is* commended for 
having made choice of letters of a foft and eafy 
pronunciation. 

The fecond thing to be obferved in regard to 
the pronunciation being clear, is keeping diftindfc 
the parts of the dilcourfe, that he who fpeaks may 
begin and end where he ought. It will be alfo ne- 
ceffkry to take, notice in what place the fenfe ought 
to be -j- kept up, and, as it were, fufpended, and 
where it is to end, as being complete. The fenfe 
in “ arm a virumque cano,” is fufpended, becaufe 
Si virum” belongs to what follows to make “ vi- 

* Brut. zcg. & de Orat. lib. iii. 42. 

t This the Greeks caflcd vmoixro Xij or uKo-iyuv, and both' 
words are underllcod by grammarians for intcrpun&ion. 
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rum Trojae qui primus ab oris.” And here again 
the fenfe is fufpended ; for though there be a dif¬ 
ference between whence one comes and where he 
comes, yet no * diftinttion ought to be made, both 
depending on the fame word “ venit.” “ Itaiiam” 
makes a third fufpenfion, becaufe by being placed 
before “ fato profugus,” it divides the fenfe con¬ 
tinued by Italiam Lavinaque.’’ For the fame 
reafon, “ fato profugus” will make a fourth fuf¬ 
penfion, and tc Lavinaque venit littora” by doling 
the firft fenfe, will be the diftinflion between it 
and the following fenfe. But in thefe ditlinftions 
likewife, we fhould obferve fometimes longer, and 
fometimes fhorter paufes ; ,for there is a difference 
becween a diftinftion ending a fenfe and a period : 
fo after the diftindtion of “ littora,” I Ihall reco¬ 
ver my breath, and pafs inftantlv to the following 
fenfe ; and when I come to, “ atque altae mcenia 
Roms,” I will lower a little my voice, make a 
longer paufe, and then form a new beginning. 

There are 'I' fometimes certain paufes, even in 
periods, without drawing breath, as in this : “ But 
in the affembly of the Roman people, a man in 
public employ, a mafter of the horle, &c.’ 5 This 
period has many members, for the fenles are all 
different ; yet as the amplification is conceived in 
an uniform manner, fhort paufes fhould take place 

* Quintilian makes a difference between diflingui filing and 
fufpending. For that is fufpended which has a flight difference, 
but ditlinguiflied which has a greater, that in l'ome meafure the 
fenfe may fVem to be perfcfl. 

t When the period is.clofed, we are to draw breath ; but in 
its parts, as members, and articles, there ought to be a paufe 
without drawing breath ; or if we fhoald draw breath, it ought 
to be not perceptible. 
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in its intervals, but fo as not to interrupt the tex¬ 
ture of the period. There is however, fometimes’ 
a neceflity of drawing breath, but it fhould be done 
without any perceptible paufe, and by way of 
ftealth ; otherwife, if remarkable, it may caufe as 
much obfcurity as a falfe diftindion. And this 
perfection of diftinguifhing may perhaps be con- 
fidered as of little moment; but it is certain that 
without it no aCtion can be any way tolerable. 

3. Pronunciation is elegant, when feconded by 
a voice that is eafy, loud, fine, flexible, ftrong, 
fweet, durable, clear, pure, fonorous, and dwelling 
upon the ear. For there is a certain voice fit for 
being heard, not fo much by its loudnefs, as by 
its propriety, being manageable at pleafure, and 
fufceptible of all manner of tones and inflexions, 
as a mufical inftrument that is perfect and well 
mounted. As adjuncts to this voice, the 'lungs 
fhould be ftrong, and the breath of good conti¬ 
nuance, proof againft labour. A tone greatly 
upon the bafe, or greatly upon the treble, may 
occafionally agree well with mufic, but never with 
a difcourfe of oratory. The one, little clear, but 
too full, cannot affeCt minds with any emotion : the 
other too fharp, and overftrained in clearnefs, and 
befides furpaffing what is natural, can neither ad¬ 
mit of a due inflexion from pronunciation, nor bear 
to be held for any time fo on the ftretch. For the 
voice, as the firings of a mufical inftrument, the 
flacker it is, the graver and fuller it will be ; and 
the more it is ftretched, the more will it be thin 
and fharp. Thus flats have no force, and fharps 
are in danger of breaking afunder. Middle tones 
will therefore fuit beft the orator •, and thefe, when 
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his vehemence is upon the fweil, are to be railed 
higher •, but will require to be tempered upon a 
lower key, when he fub tides into drains more 
peaceful. 

Equability is a confiderntion that delerves firft 
to be attended to in regard to a proper way of pro¬ 
nouncing, that the fpeech may not jump by un¬ 
equal fpaces and founds, mingling long with fhort, 
fiats with fharps, high with low, and thus making 
the difcourfe lame by fo diforderly an inequality. 
Variety is a fecond confideration, and a very prin¬ 
cipal one, as all pronunciation may be faid to de¬ 
pend upon it. Some may think that thefe two 
qualities jar with each other, but the reverfe wil$ 
appear, from the one’s having for its oppofite, in¬ 
equality ; and the other, a tire forme uniformity, 
ever prefenting one and the fame afpedt. 

The art of introducing variety in pronunciation, 
befides being graceful, ferves to renew the auditor’s 
attention, and is as a relaxation to the fpeaker by 
a change in his labour, as of (landing, walking, 
fitting, leaning, none of which attitudes he can long 
continue in. But a point of far greater confluence, 
and which 1 lhall foon treat of, is the conforming 
of our voice' to the nature of the things we fpeak 
of, and the prefent fituation of our minds, that 
all with exadlnefs may tally together. 

Let us therefore avoid what the Greeks call a 
monotony, which is pronouncing a difcourfe in the 
fame breath and tone •, and not only we ought not 
to fpeak every thing with clamour, which is mad- 
nefs'; nor in the way of common converfation, 
which is cold and motionlefs nor with a low hum¬ 
ming voice, which takes away from aftion all its 
2 fpright- 
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ipriglitlinefs : but we ought fo to fpeak, that id 
the fame parts, and in the fame paflions, there may 
be fonle nice and accurate inflexion's of the voice, 
as the dignity of words, the nature of thoughts* 
,the beginning and end of periods* and the fevCrai 
tranfitions we make may require: herein imitating 
thofe painters of antiquity,- who, though they made 
ufe only of one colour, yet were ingenious enough 
to give a greater relief to forne parts than others, 
without which they could not have given even to 
the out-lints of the members their juft propor¬ 
tions. 

Let us pafs in review for our inftruXion in this 
particular, the beginning of that noble difcourfe of 
Cicero for Milo : fhould not at every diftinXion,- 
though in the fame period, the tone of voice and 
countenance be changed ? “ Though I apprehend* 
good firs ! it may be fliameful in me, to fhew fear 
whilft I lpeak in defence of the braveft of men. 9 * 
Thefe are words defignedly modeft and exprefftve 
of fear, as being an exordium, and the exordium 
of a man who had a true feeling of deep concern •» 
yet was there a neceflity for a fuller and more ereX 
pronunciation when he he faid, “ in defence of 
the braveft of men,” than when he faid, “ though 
1 apprehend, 99 and “ it may be fhameful, 99 and 
“ to fhew fear.” In the fecond member, at draw¬ 
ing breath, it was necefiary he Ihould raife his 
voice by a natural effort, that he might pronounce 
what follows with lefs fear, and fhew the great- 
nefs of Milo’s foul. “ And that in me it is not 
becoming, when T. Annius Milo is more follicit- 
ous for the fafety of the republic, than his own.” 
Next, he makes a complaint, as it were, againft 

him- 
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himfelf : “To have it not in my power to make 
appear a like greatnefs of foul in fupport of his 
caufe.” Then he adds, in the view of throwing 
an odium on the manner of tryal : “ Yet does 
this new form of a new fort of tryal, ftrike terror 
into my eyes.” Now he fpeaks with affurance, 
and marches on with flying colours : “ Which, 
on what fide foever they turn, feek after in vain 
the ancient cullom of the bar, and the ufual form 
of judgments.’ 5 Which thought he improves, 
and amply expatiates upon : “ For the bench of 
judges is not furrounded by a croud of people, as 
ufual, &c.” Thefe remarks I on purpolc: made to 
fhew, that not only in the parts of a caufe, but 
alfo in the members and articles of a period, there 
is fome variety in pronunciation, without which 
we cannot well fpecify the difference of more and 
lei's. 

But the voice ought never to be wound up be¬ 
yond its powers j for by fo doing it is often fuf- 
focated, and by a greater effort becomes lefs clear, 
and at length overftrained breaks out into a * found 
much rel'embling the crowing of a young cock. 
Neither is what we fay to be thrown into confufion 
by too much volubility, which mull needs deftroy 
the diftindtion of fenle, weaken the force of the 
paflions we intend to infpire, and fometimes de¬ 
fraud the words themfelves of fome part of their 
weight. The contrary vice is too great a flow- 
nefs. By it we difeover the great difficulty we are 
put to in finding what we are to fay, whilfl: our 
torpid manner forces the auditory into drowfinefs., 

* Called by the Greeks x?.wsruoj. 
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and what may prove of worfe confequence, the 
time * fixed for our fpeaking is in the mean time 
fully elapfed. 

To avoid thefe two laft inconveniencies, our 
pronunciation ought to be ready, not precipitate 5 
moderate, not flow. The breath too ought not 
to be drawn fo often as to make the fentences ap¬ 
pear to be cut through and mangled ; nor need it 
be held to the pitch of being quite loft. The 
found of the breath fo fpent is quite difagreeable, 
and like that of thofe who have dived under wa¬ 
ter, is fetched with difficulty, is long in recover¬ 
ing, and is out of charaXer and unfeafonable, be- 
caufe the orator does fo, not by inclination, but 
through neceflity. When therefore he has a long 
period to pronounce, let him make ready for it 
by drawing breath, which he muft not be long 
about, nor do with noife, nor let to be taken no¬ 
tice of. In other parts, he may freely draw breath 
between the connexions of the difeourfe. 

However, the breath is to be fo exercifed, as 
to make its continuance as long as poflible. . De- 
mofthenes, in order to this, was wont to repeat 
in one breath, and by gradually railing his voice, 
as many verfes as he well could ; and the fame 
orator, to pronounce more freely and articulately 
all forts of words, made a praXice of rehearfing 
at home his fpeeches by fuppling his tongue with 
a parcel of pebbles rolled about his mouth. 


* Anftrdit : he here alludes' to the watcr-hour-glnfles, 
which meafured the time allotted for the orator to fpeak in, 
by the running out of the water. Hence the faying : dicere ad 
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Sometimes the breath is Jong, and full enough, 
and clear, yet not of due confidence, and therefore 
tremulous ; as bodies making a (hew of health, 
but fcarce able to fupport themfelves from a de¬ 
bility in the nerves. The Greeks call this a * 
faultering. Some do not draw in their breath, 
but fuck it in with a hifiing, between the inter¬ 
faces of their teeth. Others, by a fort of frequent 
panting, and clear enough inwardly, imitate beafts 
of burden labouring under their yoke and load ; 
and this not, a few affedt, as if pregnant with more 
invention, and with a greater flow of eloquence 
than can well pafs out of their mouth. 

Others are fubjedt to a kind of obftrudlion in 
their pronunciation, and, as it were, a druggling 
with their words ; and as to coughing, and fre¬ 
quently fpitting, and forcing phlegm out of the 
lungs, and befpattering the bye-danders with the 
moifture of the mouth, and fuffering the greater 
part of the breath to pafs in fpeaking through the 
nodrils ; all thefe, though not immediately vices 
of the voice, yet, as incidental to it, I have thought 
not improper to mention here by way of caution. 

But any of thefe faults, in my opinion, is more 
tolerable, than the cultom of canting, which now 
prevails as much in pleadings at the bar, 01s de¬ 
clamations. I am at a lofs to lay, whether this 
pradtice be more ufelefs than abfonant from rea- 
fon. For what is lefs becoming in an orator than 
a theatrical thrilling, or fomething like the bawl- 
ings of drunken people in the height of a debauch ? 
What is more contiary to the moving of the paf- 

* £?*yvo { . 
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fions, as, -when the orator fhould fhew grief, an¬ 
ger, indignation, pity, not only to fet afide thefe 
fentiments, which the judges fhould be made to 
imbibe but even to violate the majefty of the 
bar, by feeking after the plealure of a * frivolous 
amufement, not unlike the prepofterous manner 
of the Lycian and Carian orators, in whining and 
finging out, as Cicero fays, even their epilogues ? 

But we have trefpafied, even beyond what may 
be allowable in a more grave and fevere way of 
finging. Yet, at any rate, can this finging be 
excufable ? Who, pray, can fing with a face of any 
decency, I do not fay in a caufe of murder, fa- 
crilege, parricide •, but in a difputation upon the 
ftating of accounts, or other money-tranfadtions ? 
But if finging muft be adopted, I fee no reafon 
why we fhould not keep tune in the modulations 
of our voice with pipes and flutes, nay even with 
drums, which is more akin to this wretched non- 
fenfe. Still we feem to be mightily taken with 
the fancy of our fing-fong *, as what we fing our- 
felves, is not unpleafing to us, and we find lefs 
labour in it, than in the proper way of pronounc¬ 
ing. Befides, we cannot help imagining but that 
there are many auditors, who in conlequence of 
their attachment to other vices in life, may be 
fond of having their ears thus agreeably flattered. 
Why then fhould a finging pronunciation be found 

* Luiorum falurinm liccr.tia : Quintilian alludes here to the 
cuftom of playing after meals, at backgammon, in which game 
they were wont to exprefs the produce of the dice in a recita¬ 
tive ftrain of mufic. Some commentators have fubilituted 
I.ycierum & Carnm for ludorum talarium, which would make void 
the allufxcn ; and' indeed the fenfe, if fo, would be more ra¬ 
tional. 

fault, 
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fault with ? And does not Cicero * himfelf fay, 
that there is a fort of obfcure chanting in oratory ? 
Yes, truly and this proceeds from fome natural 
imperfedtion. I fliall foon fhew in what, and how 
far this inflexion may be admiflible, and even fing- 
ing, but rather an obfcure kind of finging, which 
molt perfons will not underhand to be fuch. 

Now it is time to examine what a jufl: pront/,n- 
ciation is; which certainly cannot be any other 
than that which is fitted to the things we fpeak of; 
and this is for the moft part effected by the paf- 
fions of the mind, the voice being generally modi¬ 
fied according to the determination of the will. 
But as fome paflions are true, others counterfeit 
and imitated, the true will naturally break out, 
as in grief, anger, indignation ; yet are they art- 
lefs, and therefore not to be fubjedted to rules of 
difcipline. On the contrary, thole copied by imi¬ 
tation, depend on art •, but being devoid of nature, 
to exprefs, we muft endeavour to feel them, in 
figuring to ourfelves a lively image of things, and 
in being affected by them as by realities. Thus 
the voice, as the interpreter of our fentiments, 
will tranfmit our difpofition of mind to the judges ; 
for it is the index, and, as it were, the pattern of 
the mind'5 and it receives as many imprefiions, 
and admits of as many charges, as the mind itfelf 
does. 

Therefore in joyous concerns it is full, plain, 
and, as animated with mirth, flows in a ft rain of 
gladfome emotions. In contention, it gives, eredt, 
a full ftretch to all its nerves and powers. In an- 

* Orat. 58. 
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ger it is boifterous, and rough, and impetuous, 
and ufes frequent refpiration ; for the breath can¬ 
not be of any continuance when immoderate in its 
effufions. It is fomewhat flowly toned in bringing 
an odium upon a perfon, becaufe commonly none 
but thcfe of abjedt fentiments can entertain fo mean 
a paffion. But in foothing, confeffing, giving fa~ 
tisfadl'ion, intreating, it is mild and fubmiflive. 
When it perfuades, advifes, promifes, comforts, 
it is grave ; in fear and bafhfulnefs, it is narrowed 
in exhortations, it is ftrong ; in difputes, round ; 
in pity, tender and mournful ; and defignedly, as 
rather obfure : but in digrefiions, it gives full 
fcope to volubility, and feems fecure of being 
clear and in narratives, and familiar difcourfe, 
it is fbrait and even, holding a certain medium be-; 
tween the tones that are flat and fharp. In vehe¬ 
ment paflions it rifes, in more tranquil it falls, 
but higher or lower proportionately to the degree 
of either. 

IV. The tone of voice that feems required for 
every part of a difcourfe, I fhall omit fpeaking of 
for a while, that 1 may firft fpeak of gefture, 
which accords with the voice ; and with it alio 
obeys the will. 

The great efficacy of gefture in an orator, may 
fufficiently appear, if from nothing elfe, than its 
fignifying moft things without words. Not only 
the hands, but a nod declares our will, and in the 
dumb thefe ftand in lien of fpeech. A falutation 
is frequently underftood and affedls without ex- 
prcffing a word; and from the countenance and 
gait we pafs judgment on the difpofltion of mind. 
In animals too, which are deftitute of the gift of 

fpeech. 
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fpeech, their paffions of anger, joy, fondnefs, are 
difcoverable from the language of the eyes, and 
fome other figns of the body. And no wonder if 
thefe, which notwithflanding ftrike the fenfes by 
fome motion, affe£l us fo much, when a piece of 
painting, though a filcnt work, and never varying, 
is capable of exciting fentiments, which fometimes 
feem to furpafs the force of eloquent fpeech. 

On the other hand, if gefture and the counte¬ 
nance are unmeaning and difagree with what is 
faid •, if we fpeak mournful things with an air of 
mirth, if we affirm fome things, and yet feem to 
think the reverfe, our words will lofe not only all. 
their weight, but likewife belief. 

Juftnefs too arifes from gefture and motion ; 
and therefore Demofthenes was wont to adjuft his 
action before a large rnirrour •, for though the 
brightnefs of its poiiffi reflected left-hand images, 
yet it was enough for him to cruft his eyes to be 
convinced of what he thus was able to produce. 

The head is the principal part in adtion, as it is 
in the body, and is equally calculated for produc¬ 
ing that juftnefs I fpoke of, and being exprdTive 
of it. The means towards qualifying it for thefe 
purpofes, is firft to keep it ftraic, and in a natural 
pofition ; for when downcafl, it may denote mean- 
nefs; drawn back, arrogance ; inclined on one 
fide, indolence; and hard and ftifF, fomething of 
a favage difpofltion. 

It muft next receive juft motions from the ac¬ 
tion, to agree with the gefture ; and accompany 
the hands and fides. The looks always turn along 
with the gefture, except in regard to things, which 
we fhould condemn or not allow', or remove from 
Y 4 us, 
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us, that we may feem to bear the fame averfion 
to them in our countenance, and keep them back 
with our hand : 

“ Ye* gods ! avert fo great a plague from earth. 5 ’ 

Trapp. 

And, 

--j- cc I fuch honour rnuft indeed refufe.” 

The head is many ways expreflive of gefture % 
for be Tides the motions for granting, refufing, af¬ 
firming, there are alfo fome for bafhfulnefs, and 
doubt, and admiration, and indignation, which are 
well known and common to all. 

The diredtors cf theatrical rehearfals repute it 
faulty to make a gefture with the head alone; 
even its frequent nods are not excuiable ; but to 
tofs the head to and fro, and whirl about the hair, 
is certainly an emblem of madnefs. 

But the face is what is mod powerful in the 
head. By it, we appear fuppiiant, menacing, mild, 
mournful, joyous, proud, fubmiftWe. From it 
men hang, as it were, on it they look, and even 
examine it before we fpeak. By the face we fhew 
fondnefs for fome perfons, and hate others •, by it 
alfo we underftand many things, and it is often 
equivalent in expreflion to whatever can be faid in 
words. For this reafon it is, that in pieces cal¬ 
culated for the ftage, the adtors of them, aflfume 
the pafiions of the refpedtive charadlers they per¬ 
form, by having them reprefented on the mafks 

* MLn. iii. 020. t 1. 539. 
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they wear. Thus in tragedy, the mafic for Niobe, 
appears mournful; for Medea, befpeaking fome 
horrid purpofe •, for Ajax, aftonilhment ■, for Her¬ 
cules, fury. In comedy, befides the diftinguifh- 
ing of each charafter by a peculiarity of reprefenta- 
tion on the mafic, as of Haves, pimps, parafites, 
peafants, braggadocio-captains, old women, cour¬ 
tezans, fervant maids, morofe and gentle old men, 
weli behaved and ralcifh young men, matrons, 
young ladies : the father, which is introduced as 
a principal charadlei, becaufe he is fometunes in a 
pafilon, and fom- times pacified, has a mafic on 
purpolt f(<: exhibiting this alternation with one 
eye-brow imperioufiy raifed, and the other down¬ 
fall, to denote a return of placid humour. And 
this is the cuftom of our Latin adtors, in order to 
reprefent with the greater propriety the parts they 
phy. 

But fcarcc any thing in the face is fo expreflive 
as the eyes, through which principally the mind 
manifefts itfelf, and fo, as mat even without mo¬ 
tion they glifien with mirth, and are clouded with 
fadnel’s. Nature befides has given them tears, 
faithful interpreters of our interior fentiments j 
and ttiefe either burft forth through grief, or tric¬ 
kle down through joy. But when the eyes are to 
be fet in motion, they become either unconcerned, 
or haughty ; or ftern, or mild ; or terrible ; and 
all thefe pafiions they are made to allume, as oc- 
cafion may require. Stiff and fearing eyes, or 
languid and fleepy, or leeming amazed, or wanton 
and twinkling, or fwimming, and fuffufed with 
fome fort of pleafure, or afkancc, and, as I may 
fay, luftful *, or aficing, or promifing lbmething. 
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are all faults that ought to be carefully avoided. 
As to the keeping of them fhut, or fqueezed up 
in fpeaking, none would do fo but fome filly and 
ignorant perfon. And in order to all this ex- 
preflion of the eyes, it may be faid that there is 
alfo a fort of a miniftcring power in the eye-lids 
and cheeks. 

But there is a great adtion in the eye-brows ; 
for in fome refpect they form and fafhion the eyes, 
and command in the forehead. By them it is con¬ 
tracted, railed, and lowered; and in it they are 
the only thing of moft effect. The blood, that 
has different motions, accoiding as the mind Hands 
afleCted, when through fhame-facednefs it meets 
with a thin fkin on the eye-brows and forehead, 
expands itfelf in blufhes ; when afted on by fear, 
it flies back, and thefe appear frozen with pale- 
nefs ; and when the violence of no pafiion urges, 
their ferenity fnew the calmnefs of its temperament. 
It is a fault in the eye-brows, if they be entirely 
motionlefs, or too full of motion j or if one be 
drawn up, and the other down, as I juft mention¬ 
ed in regard to the comic mafic ; or if not model¬ 
ed according to what is laid. Sorrow appears in 
their knitting, mirth in their drawing back, and 
lliame in their being downcaft. They are alfo 
raifed or lowered by the manner of granting or 
refufing. 

"We fcarce fnew any thing with decency from 
an action in the nofe and lips, though commonly 
ierving to exprefs deriflon, contempt, and loathing. 
To wrinkle the nofe, as Horace * fays, to bloat it, 

* Lib. i. epift. 5. v. 23. 
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to move and rub it about with the finger, to make 
it fnort fuddenly, to pull it often down, and to 
flat it with the palm of the hand, is quite unbe¬ 
coming, as may alfo the blowing of it too often. 

There is an indecency in the lips, when they 
are ftretched out, and made to gape ; or are 
ferewed together; or are drawn back to leave the 
teeth naked ; or are drawn Tideways and almoft to 
the ear •, or when they are folded difdainfully upon 
one another ; or are made to hang •, or when on 
one fide only they let out the voice. To lick and 
bite them is alfo unbecoming •, and as their mo¬ 
tion ought to be moderate in the pronouncing of 
words, we fhould Arrive to fpeak more with the 
mouth than with the lips. 

The hinder part of the neck ought to be firrait, 
not fluff nor thrown back. The fore part of the 
neck with a different but equal deformity, is drawn 
in and ftretched out •, but a ftretched ftate is pain¬ 
ful to it, and the voice is made fmaller and fa¬ 
tigued. The chin made to lean on the cheft, hin¬ 
ders the clearnefs of the voice, though from that 
pofition the voice becomes broader. 

The fhrugging up of the fhoulders is feldom 
graceful. By it the neck is fhortened, which 
begets a fort of mean, fervile, and fraudulent gef- 
ture, which fome give into in flattery, admiration, 
and fear. 

A moderate projection of the arm, the fhoulders 
being kept ftill, and the fingers opening as the 
hand advances, is very becoming for continued 
and fmoothly running paflages. But when fome- 
thing of greater elegance, or of finer fancy, is to 
be faid, as “ the rocks and folitudes are refponfivfc 

to 
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to the voice then it expatiates to the fide, and 
the words come pouring out as it were with the 
gefture. 

But the hands, without which the adtion would 
be maimed and weak, it can hardly be faid, what 
and how many motions they have, being emulous 
to exprefs almoft every word. Other parts help 
the fpeaker, thefe, I may partly fay, help them- 
felves. Do we not afk with them, promife, call, 
difmifs, threaten, fupplicate, deteft, fear, interro¬ 
gate, deny, fhew joy, grief, doubt, ccnfeffion, pe¬ 
nitence, and point out meafure, abundance, num¬ 
ber, time ? Do not the fame ftir up to auger, crave 
pity, hinder, approve, admire, and declare fhame ? 
Do not they ferve as adverbs and pronouns in in¬ 
dicating places and perfons ? Whence, amid ft the 
great diverfity of language of all nations and peo¬ 
ple, the hands feem to me the common language 
of all men. 

And indeed, the geftures I juft fpoke of, natu¬ 
rally accompany the words themfelves. Some of 
them fignify things by imitation, as if you was to 
fhew by the hands the manner of a phyfician’s feel¬ 
ing his patient’s pulfe, or that of a harper putting 
his fingers in a pofition for playing on his inftru- 
ment •, but this fort of imitation, far from being 
attempted, ought always to be avoided in pro¬ 
nouncing a difeourfe ; for there is a great differ¬ 
ence between playing the buffoon and adting the 
part of an orator, whofe gefture fhould rather be 
fitted to fenfe than to words ; otherwife, a thing, 
though allowable in the graver charadters of a ftage- 
player, would be ridiculous in him. Therefore, 
though I allow him to draw his hand to himfclf. 
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in fpeaking of himfelf, and to ftretch it towards 
another for pointing him out, and fome other 
geftures of this fort ; I fhould not pretend to make 
the fame allowance for his reprefenting any par¬ 
ticular ftate, and every thing he fays. 

This ought to be a general obfervation, not only 
in regard to the hands, but every other gefture, 
and tone of voice. Cicero defcribes * the attitude 
of Verres lolling negligently in public on a harlot; 
but in this period, it would have been abfurd in 
him to have imitated Verres’s manner qf lolling ; 
as it would likewife in the -f* whipping of a Roman 
citizen in the market place of Medina, the mo¬ 
tion of the arms and fides in the adtion of whipp¬ 
ing, or the doleful cries of the wretch in themidffc 
of this punifliment. I fhould think even come¬ 
dians would adt out of character, if in the part of 
a young man giving an account of what was faid 
by an old one, as in the Prologue to the J Hy- 
dria ; or of what was faid by a woman, as in the 
Georgus, they fiiould imitate the tremulous voice 
of the one, or the effeminate of the other. So that 
in them too, whofe whole art confiffs in imitation, 
there may be an imitation which is vicious.. . . 

The hand begins with great propriety on the 
left fide, to reft on the right; but it fiiould feem 
to be laid down, and not to ftrike ; though in the 
end it fometimes falls, yet foon to return ; and 
fometimes rebounds, in the adtion of denying or 
admiring. 

* Verr. vii. 8;. 

f Vcrr. vii. 161. 

t Hvdria and Georgus, the titles of comedies. 
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Hence the ancient mailers of art are very right 
in adding here a precept, that the hand Ihould be¬ 
gin and reft with the fenfe. Otherwife the gefture 
would be either before the voice, or after it, both 
which is unfeemly. But by refining too much up¬ 
on matters, they have been under a miftake in 
confining to three words the interval of motion ; 
■which is neither obferved, nor can be : yet, I am 
apt to believe, that thereby they only pretended to 
fix a certain ftandard for flownefs and quicknefs 5 
apprehending juftly the hands remaining too long 
idle, or, as is the practice of many, that the ac¬ 
tion might not be interfered by continual mo¬ 
tion . . 

Thefe mailers of art would not alfo have the 
hand to rile higher than the eyes, nor fall lower 
than the breaft and if fo, we mull think it faulty 
to let it run to the height of the head, or bring it 
down to the bottom of the belly. . . 

The left hand never properly alone performs a 
gefture, but frequently accompanies and conforms 
itfelf to the motions of the right, whether we digeft 
our arguments on our fingers, or Ihew averfion by 
turning out the palms of our hands to the left, or 
holding them llrait forward ; or whether we ftretch 
them out on both fides, either in an attitude of 
making fatisfaftion, or being iuppliants. . . 

We mull take care that the breaft and belly do 
not projedl too much forwards, as by fuch an at¬ 
titude too great a hollow will be formed in the 
hinder parts, befides which every fupine pofition 
is quite hateful. The fides ought alfo to agree 
witl: the gefture; for the motion of the whole bo¬ 
dy is of feme effect, and Cicero thinks it does 
8 more 
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more than the hands themfelves, as appears by 
what he fays in his Orator : “ Let there be no 
affedted mocions of the fingers, as of their joints 
falling in cadence•, rather let the orator’s aftion 
proceed from the motion of his whole body, and 
a manly flexibility of his fides.” 

To ftrike the thigh, a gefture firfl fuppofed to 
be pradtiled at Athens by Cleon, is cuftomary, and 
it becomes indignant emotions, and ferves to ex¬ 
cite the attention of the auditory. Cicero found 
amifs the want of it in Cailidius : “ No baiting 
of his forehead, fays he no fmiting of his 
thigh •, no, not even a ftamp of the foot, the 
leaft - thing that might be naturally expedted.” 
However, if allowed to be of a different opinion 
from Cicero, I cannot fay that I like the fmiting 
of the forehead •, and as to the clapping of hands, 
and fmiting the bofom, I think fuch geftures be¬ 
come only the ftage. . . 

The damping of the foot, as it may occafionally 
be• feafonable, efpecially, as Cicero J fays, in the 
beginning or end of contefts ; fo, when uled too 
often, it makes a man appear filly, and takes off 
from the party the attention and notice of the judge. 
To waver on either fide is likewife unbecoming. 
Handing alternately on either leg. . . 

The tolling up of the fhoulders is another fault, 
and Demoilhenes, who was fubjedt to it, is laid to 
have corrected it in this manner. Having made 
choice of a narrow pulpit to exercife himfelf Hand¬ 
ing in it, he had a fpearlo fixed up over his (boul¬ 
der, that if in the heat of action a motion in that 

¥ N. 59. i Brut. 278. X D c Ora:. zzo. 
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part efcaped him, its point might not only be 
a warning, but a punifbment to him. . . 

The orator has no particular drefs, but drefs 
may be taken notice of in him, and therefore it 
ihould be as that of every other perfon of charac¬ 
ter, genteel and manly. An over-ftudied neat- 
nefs, as well as neglect, are equally reprehenfible 
in the manner of adjufting and wearing the gown-, 
fhoes, and hair. . . 

V. Thefe are the perfedtions and imperfedtions 
of adtion, which when the orator has palled in re¬ 
view, he ought firft to confider well with himfelf, 
what he is to plead, before what judges, and be¬ 
fore what auditory •, for not lefs decorum is to be 
kept in fpeaking than in doing any thing before 
different perfons, and therefore the fame tone of 
voice, the like gefture, and demeanour, will not 
be equally becoming, before the prince, the fenate, 
the affembly of the people, a magiftrate, in a pub¬ 
lic or private caufe, in a * petition, or adtion in 
form. Every orator, with a little application, will 
learn to place a diftindtion between thefe particu¬ 
lars ; and in the fecond place, he will confider, 
how he is to plead, and what he intends to effedt 
by his pleading. 

In order hereto four obfervations are neceffary. 
The firft regards the nature of the whole caufe, 
which is either of a mournful or mirthful caft, 
gives room lor fufpedling danger or is fafe, is on 
an affair of conlequence or otherwife ; fo that be 

* Peftulatio, a requifition, or petition, is when, as Uipian 
fays, we fet forth our own defire before him, who prefides in 
the jurifdiction, or that of another, or oppofe the delire of 
another. 
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the incidents what they may, we cannot help re¬ 
membering what is principally agitated. The fe- 
cond obfervation regards the difference of the parts, 
which are the exordium, narration, proof, and per¬ 
oration. The third, the thoughts themfelves, in 
which, according to things and lentiments, all ad¬ 
mit of variation. The fourth, words, the imita¬ 
tion of fome of which is vicious in pronunciation, 
if we have a mind to pronounce all indifcrimi- 
nately; whereas fome others will lofe all their force, 
unlefs their nature is fully let forth. 

1. Therefore in eulogiums, unlefs they be fune¬ 
real, in thanklgivings, exhortations, and the like, 
the aftion fhould be joyous, magnificent, and fub- 
lime. In funeral orations, in cunlblatory fpeeches, 
and in molt criminal caules, it ought- to be mourn¬ 
ful, modefl, and ferious. Authority mulb be 
maintained before the fenate, dignity before the 
people, and a certain medium may be kept to in 
private caufes. 

2. Of the parts of a caufe, and of thoughts and 
words, which are of a complicated nature, I mult 
fpeak more ac large. Herein pronunciation ought 
toeffedt three things, which confift in conciliating, 
perfuading, moving, to which alfo pleafing is na¬ 
turally inherent. Conciliating commonly arifes 
from the character of the orator’s morals, which, 
it cannot be laid, how they appear through the 
very tone of his voice, and his adtion •, t are dif- 
coverable from the fweetnefs of his dilcourfe. The 
force of perfuafion comes from aficveration, which 
fometimes is more effedtual than proofs. “ Thefe 
things, if they were true, fays # Cicero to Calli- 

* E.ut. = 78. 

Vol. II. Z diuSj, 
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dius, fhould they be delivered by you in fo lan¬ 
guid a manner-,” and in another place, ** far 
from being rouzed by the narrative you made us, 
we fcarce could refrain from fleeping.” Confidence 
and peremptorinefs fbouid therefore appear, if the 
orator be a perfon of any authority -, but the way 
of moving is either in reprefenting, or imitating 
the paflions. 

Therefore when the judge in private caufes, or 
the crier in public, (hall give warning to begin, 
we mull rife gently and modeftly, and be fome 
time in adjufling our gown, or even putting it on ; 
a liberty, however, which none muft prefume to 
take but in ordinary judgments, being never coun¬ 
tenanced before the prince, magiftrates of the firft 
rank, and the more auguft tribunals. Thus hav¬ 
ing put ourfelves in a condition to appear with 
decency, we may ufe a little delay for recollection ; 
and when we turn to the judge, and the prsetor 
gives us leave to fpealc, we muft not immediately 
break out, but allow a fhort moment for thought. 
The care, indeed, of the orator to anfwer the ex¬ 
pectation conceived of him, is wonderfully pleaf- 
ing to an auditory, and the judge naturally com- 
pofes himfelf for attention : and fuch is the in- 
ftruCtion Homer gives us in the example of * 
iJlyffes, whom he reprefents as ftanding with his 
eyes fixed on the ground, and his feeptre im¬ 
moveable, berore he poured out that ftorm of elo¬ 
quence. In this delay, there are fome, as ftage- 
players call them, not unbecoming preludes ;• and 
theie are ftroking the head, looking at the hands, 

• II. y. V. 216. 
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turning gently the fingers abqut each other, pre¬ 
tending fome effort, exprefiing follicitude by a 
figh, or ufing any more becoming manner ; and 
that continued the longer, if the judge does not 
appear to be yet quite attentive. 

Befides this preparative, the attitude ought to 
appear flrait and eredt ; the feet equally feparated 
at a fmall diflance, or the left a little advanced 5 
the knees flrait, but not fo as to appear ftiff; the 
countenance ferious, not fad, nor feeming amazed, 
nor languid ; the fhoulders hanging down ; the 
arms kept a little alunder from the fides •, the left 
hand in the pofition I above directed ; the right 
hand, on the point of beginning, a little extended 
beyond the bofom, with the moil modefl gefture, 
as expedting when to begin. 

What may be foreign to, or the reverfe of this 
attitude and behaviour, is, no doubt, faulty; as 
gazing at the ceiling ; rubbing the face, fo as to 
make it appear rude and impudent; firetching out 
the countenance into a fort of confidence, or knit¬ 
ting the eye-brows, to make it more fierce and 
flern •, rubbing the hair about the forehead againft 
the grain, that that eredt pofition might flrike ter¬ 
ror ; feeming, as the Greeks do, to be intent on 
iludying what is to be faid, by a frequent motion 
of the fingers and lips ; hauking and fpitting loud¬ 
ly ; extending one foot a great way beyond the 
otherholding up a part of the gown in the left 
hand j ftanding with the legs wide open, or the 
body quite ftiff, or fupine, or crooked, or the 
fhoulders drawn and fqueezed up, as in perfons 
going to wreftle, to the hinder part of the head. 

Z 2 A mild 
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A mild fort of pronunciation moft commonly 
fuits the exordium, nothing being more prevalent 
than modefty for procuring a favourable hearing. 
But this gentle manner may not always feem fo 
proper, by reafon of the many ways, as I taught, 
there are for pronouncing an exordium. How¬ 
ever, for the moft part, a temperate voice, modeft 
gefture, no diforder appearing in the fitting of the 
gown, and a moderate motion of the body on both 
Tides, with the eyes looking the fame way, will beft 
become the exordium. 

The narration moft commonly requires the hand 
further advanced, the cloaths beginning to be in 
Tome diforder, the gefture more diftindl, the voice 
on the tone of familiar converfation, and only 
louder, but ftill Ample and uniform. Thefe di¬ 
rections are chiefly calculated for fuch narrations, 
as “ Quintus * Ligarius, when there was not the 
leaft fufpicion of war and “ A. Cluentius 
Habitus, this gentleman’s father.” But in nar¬ 
rations, worked up with paflions, a different man¬ 
ner is wanting, as in cafe of exciting indignation, 
“ a | mother-in-law marries her fon-in-law 
or commiferation •, “ the market place of § Lao- 
dicea was made choice of for exhibiting a barba¬ 
rous fpedtacle, a fpedtacle which drew rears from 
the eyes of the whole province of Afia ” 

The proof requires more than one fort of adtion. 
To advance a propofition, to divide, to interrogate, 
are conceived in the familiar way of difcourfe 
and fo is alfo the refuming of the adverfary’s pro- 

* Pro Lig. n. 2. + Pro Cluent. n. 2. 

t Pro Cluent. n. 14. § Vcrr. iii. 76. 
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pofition, in order to refute it. Yet do we fome- 
times pronounce thcfe particulars in a ftrain of 
raillery and mimicking. Argumentation moft com¬ 
monly is conducted in a livelier, more fharp, and 
more preffing way •, and requires a fuitable ges¬ 
ture, that is, a ftrong celerity, as fome parts mull: 
be infifted upon by clofe and vehement pronun¬ 
ciation. 

Digreflions are moftly fpoke in mild, fweet, and 
flowing accents, as the * Rape of Proferpine, the 
+ Defcription of Sicily, the J Eulogium of Pom- 
pey 5 for it is no wonder that things foreign to 
the queftion, fhould have lefs contention. 

Sometimes a defcriptive reprefentation of the 
behaviour of others, done with the view of cen- 
furing their conduct, is fet forth by a gentle fort 
of adlion. “ I feemed to myfelf to fee fome com¬ 
ing in, others going out, others drunk, and tot¬ 
tering at every ftep.” Here a gefture is allowed, 
which is expreflive with the voice of the thing 
reprefented, whence proceeds a certain eafy ba¬ 
lancing or bandying from one fide to the other, and 
this performed by a motion from one hand to 
another, and without a motion of the fides. 

There are feveral degrees in the railing of the 
voice for exciting emotions in the minds of the 
judges. The following § words were pronounced 
in the loudeft and fharpeft tone : “ The war hav¬ 
ing been undertaken, Caster, and almoft brought 
to a period for he had but juft before given 
warning, that he fhould raile his voice as high as 

* Verr. vi. io£. f Verr. iv. n. 3. 

$ Pro Cornel. Balb. n. 8. § Pro Lig. n. 7. 

Z 3 he 
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he pofftbly could, that the Roman people might 
hear what he had to fay. In the next * words, 
the voice runs fomewhat lower, but has fomething 
pleafing in it: “ Tubero, what was your fword 
doing in the battle of Pharfalia ?” And in -j- thefe, 
it is much fuller and flower, and therefore fweeter : 

“ But in the aflembly of the Roman people, a 
man in public employ here are all the founds 
and voyels are to be lengthened out, with an ex- 
panfion of the mouth : and laftly, in J thefe, 
the words flow as through a full channel : “ Ye 
Alban monuments and groves !’’ As to § thefe, 

“ Rocks and folitudes are refponfive to the voice,” 
they have fomething mufical in them, and the 
voice after having been fupported, infenfibly drowns 
itfelf. 

Such were the inflexions of the voice, which 
Demofthenes and iEfchines upbraided each other 
with, but on that account are not to be rejected j 
for the reproach being made to both equally, it is 
evident that both adopted the practice ; and furely 
Demofthenes did not fwear in an ordinary tone of 
voice by the m.anes of the brave, citizens that were 
flain fighting.for their country in the battles of 
Marathon, Platea, and Salamis j neither did iEf- 
chines in like manner bewail the mournful plight 
of Thebes.. 

There is a [1 voice different from thofe I have 

* Pro Lig. n. 9. 

4 Phil. ii. 6 

I Pro Mil. 85. 

§ Pro Arch. 19. 

|| He means that voice which the Greeks call riixpopuy.ia, that 
is one that fhrieks, or is exceeding fhrill. Quintilian fays it 
is extra orgamim, as running beyond any juft tone, through an 
extreme earneftnefs for finding fault with a perfon. 
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mentioned, and not on the key of any juft tone 
of fpeecli.. The Greeks give it a name from bit— 
ternefs, as being fhrill or fqueaking beyond the 
meafure and almoft the nature of the human voice : 
“ why * do ye not flop that, voice which fo much 
betrays your folly, which is fo much an evidence 
of your inanity ?” But what I laid to be over¬ 
trained and unnatural, is only in the pronouncing 
oi the firit words : “ why do yet not flop that 
voice.’’ 

The peroration, if it contains only a recapitu¬ 
lation of the principal .matters, the pronunciation 
liming it, will be as it were a continued repetition 
of things disjointed by fevcral fenfes. If it be 
calculated for irritating the judges, one of the tones 
above mentioned may be proper •, if for appearing 
them, one that is fubmiflive and foftening •, if for 
moving them to mercy, an inflexion of the voice 
with a certain mournful fweetnefs ; and this is that 
which affcdls minds mod, as being very natural : 
for we may take notice of orphans and widows in 
funerals giving vent to their grief in a melodious 
ftrain of lamentation. Here alfo that obtufe bulky 
voice, remarked by Cicero in Antonius, has a 
wonderful effedl ; and therefore has fomething in 
k deferving of imitation. 

There are two ways, however, of exciting pity ; 
one, which is accompanied with indignation, as 
that a little before mentioned concerning the con¬ 
demnation of Philodamus •, the other, conceived 
in a lower tone with fupplication. Wherefore, 
though there may be a fort of obfcure Tinging in 

* Pro Rab. 18. 

Z 4 pro- 
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pronouncing, but in the afiembly of the Roman 
people,” for Cicero did not fpeak thefe words in 
a fcolding tone ; and in “ ye groves and monu¬ 
ments !” for he did not fay them in the way of 
exclamation or invocation : yet there is a far greater 
inflexion and modulating of the voice * in '** un¬ 
happy man that I am! how deplorable is my 
fituation !’’ and in c ‘ what anfwer fhall I make to 
my children ?’’ And in 14 you could, Milo, by 
the means of thefe, now your judges, reftore me 
to my country •, and cannot I, by. means of the 
fame judges, keep you in it?” And in “ oh f 
how hard, and rigorous my miniftry now is !” 
when Cicero was obliged to make the forry efti- 
mate of one Sefterce of the goods of Rabirius. 

There is alfo fomething of a wonderful effefl in 
the peroration, arifing from the confeftion of one, 
fainting, as it were, away, with diftrefs and fa¬ 
tigue ; as for the fame J Milo : “ But Jet there 
be an end ; tears hinder my further fpeaking ; I 
cannot longer hold out.” The pronunciation here 
mu ft agree with the words. 

Some other particulars may likewife feem as 
belonging to this parr, and requiring a fuitable 
adtion ; as producing the defendants, and making 
a lively picture of their diftreffed condition ; tak¬ 
ing up children in the arms ; introducing relations^ 
and rending of garments ; but thefe have been 
fpoken of in their place. 

3. And, as there is alfo a variety in other parts 
of a caufe, it fufficiently appears, that the pro- 

* Pro Mil. lor. f Pro Rabxr. Poll. 46. \ N. 10£. 
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nunciation ought to be fuited to the fenfe, as w c 
have (hewn. 

4. In like manner the pronunciation ought fome- 
times to agree with words, but not always. This 
is what I laft mentioned. Do not thefe words, 
“ that unhappy, that poor man !” require a fub- 
tniflive and humble voice ; and “ that audacious, 
that infolent, that robber,” one that is loud 
and hafty ? There is an acceffion of force and pro¬ 
priety to things by this conformity of pronuncia¬ 
tion, which if wanting, the voice will be an indi¬ 
cation of one thing, and the mind of another. 
Are not the fame words, by only altering the pro¬ 
nunciation, exprelfive of fhewing, affirming, up¬ 
braiding, denying, admiring, refenting, interro¬ 
gating, mocking, vilifying ? For the pronunciation 
is different, or ought to be in the you’s and thou’s 
of the following examples : 

* You this my kingdom, and Jove’s favour give. 

f Thou him in piping ?- 

$ Are you that fam’d iEneas ?— —>- — - 

—.-.— § me do thou arraign 

Of cowardice, thou, Drances. Trapp. 

In fhort, every one by examining within himfelf 
thefe examples, or others, if he pleafes ; and by 
making an application of them to all forts of fenti- 
ments, will know that what I here fay is true. 

f Eclog. iii. 25. 

§ Mn. xi. 383. 

VI. I have 


* jEn i. 82. 

J JEn. i. 621. 
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VI. I have now only one reflection to add to 
thefe obfervations, that though decorum is the 
principal thing which is to be confidered in regard 
to pronunciation ; yet there is often a manner be¬ 
coming one, which would not become another. 
There is a fomething in this we cannot poffibly 
account for, neither can we exprefs it with words ; 
and as there is truth in faying, that it is the chief 
accomplifhment of art to make us do in a becom¬ 
ing manner, whatever ought to be done ; io in 
this fecret we may fay there is fomething of art, 
and yet art cannot teach us the whole of it. Per¬ 
fections in fome have no engaging charms ; in 
others, even imperfections are not difpleafing. 
The two beft comedians of our time, and com¬ 
mendable by different qualities, were Demetrius 
and Stratocles. The one fucceeded admirably 
well in the character of gods, young gentlemen, 
good fathers, faithful domeflics, rnodeft ladies, 
and grave matrons : the other, in that of covet¬ 
ous old men, crafty valets, parafites, pimps, and 
all the parts that require a more lively aCtion. I am 
not fur prized at this difference i for their nature 
was different. The voice of Demetrius was fweeter, 
that of Stratocles (harper and ftronger. But 
their peculiarities, and none of them transferable 
from the one to. the other, were the things they 
were cheifly remarkable for. A certain way of 
toffing the hands, a delivery that by its fweetnefs 
could at any time extort applaufe ; collecting of 
the air to puff out the garment at entering, and 
fometimes a gefticulating with the right fide, were 
becoming in none but Demetrius, in all which he 
•had the additional advantage of a good ftature, 

and 
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and comely perfon. On the other hand Stratocles 
diftinguifhed himfelf by his agility, and the per¬ 
petual motion he kept himfelf in ; and though 
laughter is little becoming in any character repre- 
fented on the ftage, no one knew how to time it 
better for pleafing the people. A trufling up of 
his neck, feemed alfo well fuited to many of his 
oddities ; and yet the doing of any one thing in 
his way, would appear highly contemptible in 
another. 

Let every one therefore ftrive to become ac¬ 
quainted with his abilities, and in order to form 
his aCtion, let him lefs confult precepts, than his 
natural difpofition. It is not indeed impracticable 
for a man to unite in his perfon, and fo as to be¬ 
come him, either all the requifites of aCtion, or 
at lead; a good many. 

I fhall conclude this article, as moft others, by 
recommending a certain moderation ; for it is not 
a comedian I here defign to form, but an orator. 
We need not therefore embarrafs ourfelves for be¬ 
ing perfeCt in all the niceties of gefture *, neither 
need we in fpeaking be ftriCtly obfervant of paufes, 
times, and the variety of inflexions we are to lend 
to the expreflion of paflions. Suppofe we were to 
pronounce thefe * words ; tc What then fhall, I 
do ? Shall I not go ; no not even when fhe calls 
me back ? Or fhall I put on a refolution of def- 
pifing the caprices of a jilting miftrefs ?” Would 
it be proper to affeCt the fcenical manner ? Yet the 
aCtor would here difplay all the paufes of doubt ; 
would obferve inflexions of the voice, perform 

* Terent. Eunuch, adt. i. fc. 1. 
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various geftures of the hand, and make diverfe 
nods. 

The tafte of an oration is very different, and it 
does not want to be fo highly feafoned ; for it con- 
fifts of aftion, not imitation. Therefore with good 
reafon do we find fault with a pronunciation that 
fhifts by changes in the face, that is troublefome 
by gefticulations, and jumps about by frequent 
alterations of the voice. This is what our ancient 
authors called a “ bufy action,” and by this mean¬ 
ing it was that Popilius Lenas qualified the import 
of the Greek * exprefiion. Cicero, who has given 
us thefe precepts in his "j" Orator, was very right 
herein, as in all other things. In his J Brutus he 
makes the like obfervations in regard to M. Anto- 
nius. But now fomething of a lively adtion is in 
vogue, and is even required. Such, it is true, 
fuits feme parts ; yet in the main it fhould be fo 
tempered, that whilft we endeavour to imitate the 
elegancy of aftors, we might not lofe the autho¬ 
rity of a good and grave man. 

* Popilius Lenas feems to have meant by tranflating aj^o- 
i'xixfKnt, inaliefam aOionem, an a£lion that is taken up with 
a conftant attention to the framing of the gefture, and air of 
the conntenance to wbat is faid. 
f O.-at. S9- 
X Brut. 141. 
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BOOK XII. 


The INTRODUCTION. 

The author obferves that this lajt part is the 
difficult of his work> in which he attempts to treat 
not only of the kind of eloquence that bejl fuits the 
orat or , but alfo of his morals . 

I Am now come to the moft important part of 
this work, the weight of which, if I thought, 
it fhould lean fo heavy on me as I find it does, f 
would have more maturely confidered whether my 
abilities were equal to the talk. In the beginning 
indeed I was affiamed of omitting any thing I had 
promifed ■, afterwards, though my labour increaf- 
ed in proportion to the difficulty of difeufling each 
part, yet not to lofe what l had already cffedled, 
I encouraged myfelf to l'urmount all difficulties*, 
and now, though weighed down with a greater 
burden than ever, neverthelefs as 1 look towards 
the end, I have refolved with myfelf, rather to 
faint under it, than want courage. 

What brought me under a deception, was my 
beginning with lmall matters: afterwards invited, 
as by a favourable gale, I advanced farther ; yet 
having only delivered precepts concerning com¬ 
mon notions, and fuch as have been treated by 
molt writers of the art, I Rill did not fee my Ref 
at any-diftance from the ffiore, and had in com¬ 
pany lcveral other adventurers : but when I launch¬ 
ed 
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ed out into a method of elocution unknown to the 
firft rhetoricians, and attempted by very few, I 
hardly met with any that had got clear at any dif- 
tance of the harbour. However, fince the orator 
I have undertaken to form, has patted out of the 
hands of matters of rhetoric, is already wafted 
along by his own force, or is in queft of greater 
helps for himfelf amidft the treafures of philofophy, 

I have began to feel how far I have been carried 
out into the deep; for now, 

* On the full extended main, the land 
No more appears, but all is fea and flcy. 

Trapp. 

Cicero -f is the only who appears to me on this 
vaft ocean, and though he put out into it in a large 
and well rigged fhip, yet does he lower his fails, 
and ceafes to ply his oars, thinking it fufficient to 
have fpoken of the kind of eloquence a perfect 
orator fhould ufe. But my venturous difpofition 
fhall proceed farther, attempting to give him mo¬ 
rals, and afiign duties to him. Now, though I 
do not pretend to reach beyond that degree of ex¬ 
cellency Cicero arrived at before me; yet mutt I 
fail farther on than he did in this voyage. But be 
the matter as it may, the defire of doing good is 
always laudable, as that boldnefs cannot be but 
fafe in the attempt, which we cannot help pardon¬ 
ing. 

* JEn. U v. v. 9. f h* Orat. 
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CHAP. I. 

None but the honeft mail can be an orator. 

I. He proves by many arguments that none but the 
honeji man can be an orator. II. He refutes ex¬ 
amples alledged contrary to this notion in the per- 
fons of Demofthenes and Cicero. III. He proceeds 
to prove that the orator cannot be confummately 
eloquent without virtue.—He exhorts youth to elo¬ 
quence. IV. He anfwers thofe who objeEl to him 
fame precepts of oratory delivered by himfelf as con¬ 
trary to truth . 1. He acquaints us why he has 

given thefe precepts. 2. He proves that fomelimes 
faljhood and a bad caufe may be defended by a good 
man. 

I. T ET therefore the orator, whom we form, 
JLv be fuch as is defined by M. Cato, ct An 
honeft man {killed in the art of fpeaking.” What 
he placed firft, is undoubtedly what is bell and 
moft eftimable in the natural order of things, 
“ An honeft manNot only, becaufe if the in¬ 
tent of the art of fpeaking was to furnilh wicked- 
nefs with fo powerful an help as eloquence, no¬ 
thing in public and private concerns would be fo 
pernicious; but alfo, becaufe we ourfelves, who 
have ufed our beft endeavours to contribute fome- 
thing to the talent of fpeaking, fhould deferve 
very ill of mankind, if we defigned thefe wea¬ 
pons for a robber, and not a foidier. But why 
do I fpeak of ourfelves ? Even nature herfelf in 
the very point {he feems moft to favour man, and 
8 like wile 
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likewife to diftinguilh him from other animals, 
would be not a parent but a ftep-mother, by en¬ 
dowing him with a faculty of fpeaking, which 
Ihould fide with wickednefs, be adverfe to inno¬ 
cence, and the enemy of truth. It would indeed 
be better for us to have been born dumb, and 
deftitute of all reafon, than to convert the gift of 
providence to our mutual deftru&ion. 

But my opinion herein has a further tendency 
for I fay, not only, that the orator ought to be a 
good man \ but that he cannot be an orator unlefs 
fuch. Certainly, you will not deem thofe ra¬ 
tional, who feeing marked out before them the 
way of virtue and vice, ftiould choofe to walk in 
that which is worfe-, neither will you attribute 
prudence to them, who for want of attending to 
the confequences of things, Ihould expole them- 
felves frequently to grievous punifiimencs of the 
laws, and always to thole of a guilty confcience. 
Now, as it is not only a received maxim among 
philofophers, but alfo a popular belief, that every 
bad man is tinfturcd with folly and madnefs, how 
fhall it then come to pafs that a fool or mad man 
can ever be an orator. 

Add to this, that the mind cannot apply itfelf 
to the fludy of fo noble a work, unlefs free from 
all vice. Firft, becaufe in the fame bread there 
can be no affociation of vicious and virtuous 
things, it being no more the property of the fame 
mind to harbour at once the mod virtuous and vi¬ 
cious thoughts, than it is of the fame man to be 
at once good and bad. ' Secondly, becaufe the 
mind intent upon fo great a defign, ought to be 
difengaged from all other cares, even fuch as are 

of 
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of an innocent nature ; for thus free only, and in¬ 
ti rely collected within itfelf, no other caufe em- 
barafiing and diftradting its attention, it will be 
able to keep in view the object of its contempla¬ 
tion. And if an over-indulgence of our bodies, 
or too great a follicirude in attending to family 
concerns, or the plcafures of the chace, or days 
fpent at the theatre or other public fpefUcles, rob 
our ftudies of much time, (for time herein is loft 
that is fpent in any thing elfe), what fhall we think 
ambition, avarice, and envy will be able to effedt, 
the turbulency of which infefts even our deep, 
filling our minds with the fame agitations as by 
day ? Nothing furely can cut out fo much bufi- 
nefs for itfelf, is transformed into fo many fhapcs, 
is mangled and torn by fuch a variety of paffions, 
as a vicious mind is. When it broods upon mif- 
chief, it is divided between hope, anxiety, and 
painj and when it has perpetrated what it has pro¬ 
jected, then is it excruciated by inquietude, re- 
morfe, and the expectation of the worft fort of 
punifhment. Amidft thefe, what room is there 
for literature, or any ufeful art ? Certainly, not 
more than for an abundant harveft in a piece of 
ground over-run with thorns and thirties. 

To undergo the fatigue of ftudy, is not tem¬ 
perance necefiary? And if fo, what hopes can be 
conceived from lewdnefs and debauchery ? Is not 
the love of praife a very ftrong incentive to the 
purfuit of learning ; but can we think the wicked 
pay any regard to glory ? It is plain that the 
greateft part of.,an oration confifts in a difcufiion 
of what is juft and honeft-, and will a bad and 

Vol. II. A a unjuft 
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unjuft man be able to fpeak of thefe with pro¬ 
priety and dignity ? 

But to bring to a fhort iflue a good part of this 
queftion, let us fuppoie, what is impracticable, 
an equal fhare of wit, ftudy, and learning in a 
bad and good man: which of them will be the 
better orator ? Undoubtedly the good man •, and 
the bad will never be a perfect orator; for no¬ 
thing is perfect, when any thing elfe compared 
with it, is better. 

But left, after the manner of the Socratics, we 
might feem to make what anfwers we pleafe to 
ourfelves, let us again fuppofe one fo obftinate 
againft truth as to fay, that a bad man with an 
equal fhare of wit, ftudy, and learning, may 
prove an orator in no refpedfc inferior to a good 
man. Let us likewife convince this opponent of 
the folly of his affertion. It will not admit of a 
doubt, that every orator endeavours to make ap¬ 
pear true and honeft whatever he has ftated to the 
judge. Now, which will more eafily enforce this 
perfhafion, the good or the bad man ? Certain¬ 
ly the good man, and truth and honefty will much 
more frequently fhine from his words. But if 
fometimes, with the view to fome duty, which 
may happen, as I fhall foon fhew, he fhall en¬ 
deavour to make pafs for truth what is not, even 1 
then he muft deferve a greater degree of credibi¬ 
lity from the judges : whereas this very pretence 
muft fail of obtaining its effedf in bad men, from 
the contempt their judgments are held in, and 
the opinion of their never being converfant with 
redlitude. Whence they immodeftly propofe, and 

affirm 
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affirm without fllamej and the confequence of 
their not being able to make good their affertions, 
is a difagreeable obftinacy, and a labour that 
ferves no manner of purpofe; for as in life, fo alfo 
in the caufes they may undertake, their fchemes as 
wicked, generally terminate in an unprofperous 
iffue. It likewife frequently happens that they are 
not believed even when they fpeak truth ; fo that 
fuch an advocate is commonly an argument of a 
bad caufe. 

II. I muft now make anfwer to a popular pre¬ 
judice, which drives to bear hard again ft what I 
have hitherto advanced. Was not Demofthenes 
an orator, and yet his character feems very equi¬ 
vocal ? Was not Cicero an orator, and yet many 
have found fault with his morals ? 

Now the queftion is how to behave, and as my 
anfwer may offend feveral, it may not be amifs 
firft to beg a patient- hearing. As to Demofthe¬ 
nes, he does not feem to have been a man of fuch 
bad morals, that we fhould have reafon to believe 
to his prejudice all the afperfions of his enemies, 
when otherwife there is good authority for being 
convinced that he gave mod: excellent counfels to 
the republic of Athens, and made an * exit wor¬ 
thy of fo great a man. Neither do I fee that Ci¬ 
cero ever wanted an inclination to do any duty 
that might be expedted from a good citizen. His 
confulfhip, in which he behaved nobly; his f pro- 

* Demofthenes finding it impraQicdble to make his efcape 
from Antipater, Alexander’s fuccefTor, who had fhut him up 
in a temple, put an end to his life, by taking the poifon he 
carried about him under the (lone of his ring. 

f Cilicia, where he a fled in quality of proconful. 

A a 2 vince. 
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vince, which he adminiftered with all poffible in¬ 
tegrity j the government of the * Vigintivirate, 
which he oppofed contrary to his own intereft j the 
civil wars, which were defperate in his time, and 
during which, neither hope, fear, nor intrigues, 
could make his mind waver, and fever him from 
the better party, I mean the republic, are fuffi- 
cient proofs of what I fay. He feemed to fome, 
not to have courage enough j but himfelf made 
them a proper an Twer, that he was not timorous 
at engaging in dangers, but only in his forecaft 
of them ■, which he juftified by his own death, 
in which he Ihewed himfelf refolute and magna¬ 
nimous. 

If confummate virtue was wanting in thefe two 
men, I will anfwer thofe who alk, if they were 
orators, what the Stoics would anfwer, if afked, 
whether Zeno, Cleanthes, or Chryfippus, were 
fages •, that they were indeed great and venerable, 
but had not attained all the perfeftion human na¬ 
ture is capable of. For Pythagoras did not af- 
fume to himfelf the title of fage, as was ufual be¬ 
fore his time, but only chofe to be called a philo- 
fopher or lover of wifdom. 

According, however, to the common way of 
fpeaking, I have often faid, and will fay, that Ci¬ 
cero was a perfcft orator, as we commonly ftyle 

* After the death of Csefar, fome were of opinion that an 
alteration was neceflary in the ftate of the republic, and there¬ 
fore it Ihould be made Ariftocratical by elefling twenty men 
to govern the' commonwealth. Cicero, though nominated 
among' the twenty, oppofed vigoroufly this defign. It ap¬ 
pears too, from one ofhis letters to Atticus. 1 . ix. ep. 2. that 
he rejetted the fame meafure, when propofed by Ccefar him- 
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our friends good and prudent men, though thefe 
qualities cannot be well afcribed to any but the 
perfeCt fage. 

But if I were to fpeak properly, and according 
to the exa&nefs of truth, I (hall feek after that 
orator, whom Cicero himfelf fought for. And 
though I confefs, that he flood on the fummit of 
eloquence, fcarce any thing being found to be add¬ 
ed to him, but fomething perhaps to be retrench¬ 
ed in him j (for fo the learned have generally 
judged, that there were many perfections in him, 
and fome faults j and himfelf informs us he had 
much curtailed his juvenile abundance); yet, as 
he had not attributed to himfelf the name of 
fage, though he had no mean opinion of himfelf, 
and could certainly have fpoken better with longer 
life, and more peaceable times for Rudy, I fhould 
not wrong my judgment in believing he wanted 
that perfection, to which indeed none approached 
nearer. If I had thought otherwife, I might have 
corroborated my fentiments in a Rrnnger and fuller 
manner. Has not M. Antonius * faid, which is 
a no lefs bold aflertion, that he had not yet ieen 
any one whom he, might have called eloquent r 
Cicero f himfelf is Hill in quell of him, and on¬ 
ly imagines fuch, and frames to himfelf an idea 
of him : lhall I not then prelumc to lay, but char 
in the immenfe portion of time which is to come, 
there may be fomething more perfeCt than what 
has been ? I fay nothing of thole, who in re- 
fpeCt to eloquence, have neither done juilice to 
Cicero, nor Demofthenes •, though indeed De- 

* Orat. xviii. 

f De Orat. iii. 85, Sec. Orat. vii. X.c. 
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moflhenes does not feem fufficiently perfeft to 
Cicero himfelf, who, he fays, fometimes nods ; 
nor does Cicero to Brutus and Calvus, who to his 
face find fault with his compofition ; nor does 
Cicero likewife to the two Pollios, who with a 
fort of virulence, ftigmatize in many places the 
faults of his ftyle. 

III. Suppofe it now granted, which nature will 
not admit of, that fome bad man has been foun4 
of confummate eloquence; I will notwithflanding 
deny that he is an orator. To all expert at fight-* 
ing, I would not grant the name of brave, be?- 
caufe I cannot have an idea of bravery without 
virtue. Is not a fidelity, hot to b= corrupted by 
the defire of gain, not to be warped by infereft, 
not to be difmayed by fear, required in him, who 
is called in to defend a caufe; and fhall I beftow 
the facred name of orator, on a traitor, defer ter, 
and prevaricator ? 

If that which is commonly called probity is fq 
efiential even to the inferior clafs of advocates, 
why ihould not that orator, who has not yet 
been, but may be, as well perfedl in morals, a? 
the talent of eloquence ? It is not the bufinefs of 
an attorney I here pretend to conduft, nor the 
pleading of a mercenary voice, nor (to avoid any 
opprobrious kind of expreflion) what they vulgar¬ 
ly call a lawyer, who cannot be faid to be a ufelefs 
perfon in the management of a caufe; but a man 
of fuperior excellence in genius, who has a com- 
prehenfive knowledge of many fine arts, who has 
been at length granted for the happinefs of the 
world, fuch as no antiquity was before ac¬ 
quainted with, Angular, perfect in all refpedis, 

and 
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and conceiving and fpeaking things in the belt 
manner. 

But is a perfon of fuch eminent accomplifh- 
ments wanting to protect injured innocence, to 
check the infolence of the wicked ; or is there an 
occafion for his abilities in a money tranfadtion to 
canvafs where a fraud lies to the prejudice of 
truth ? This great orator may indeed interfere 
in fuch forts of bufinefs, but he will Ihine with 
much brighter luftre in matters of greater confe- 
quence, as when he is to influence the counfels of 
a fenate, and redtify the errors of a people by 
bringing them back to a better way of thinking. 
Does not Virgil feem to give us an idea of fuch a 
grand perfonage in him, whom he introduces quell¬ 
ing the fury of an enraged' populace : 

* Sedition oft in populous towns 
Is rais’d, and fierce th* ignoble vulgar ftorm ; 
Now ftones, and firebrands fly; rage arms fup- 
plies : 

If chance they then efpy a fage, rever’d 
For piety and worth j all filent ftand 
Liffc’ning with ears attentive. Trapp, 

Here integrity is the firft thing taken notice of 
in the orator j the poet adds afterwards elo¬ 
quence : 

With his words 

He rules their paflion, and their heat allays. 

Shall not likewife in war, the fame, whom we 
here form, if the foldier is to be exhorted to gal- 

* ^En. i. 155, 
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lant behaviour; fhall he not, I fay, make out his 
fpeech from the very pith of the wiled precepts ? 
For how fhall they, who are on the point of en¬ 
gaging, rid themfelves of the many apprehenfions 
of toil, pain, and death itfelf, unlefs love of the 
country, prowefs, and 'the ftimulating image of 
honour and glory fucceed in their place ? Of all 
thefe he will belt perfuade others, who has firft a 
thorough convidtion of them himlelf. Diflimu- 
lation, how much foever on its guard, will be¬ 
tray itfelf; neither can the faculty of elocution be 
ever fo great, as not to (tumble and hefitate in 
fome meafure, when the heart gives theJie to the 
mouth. A bad man indeed mud fpeak otherwife 
than he thinks; but a virtuous fincerity of fpeech 
will never be wanting to the good; nor will the 
invention of the bed things, their minds being 
alfo adorned with wifdom’s precepts; and this 
their invention, though it may be deditute of the 
little charms of art, yet is it fufficiently embel- 
lillied by native beauties; becaufe whatever comes 
recommended by a character of virtue, cannot fail 
alfo of being accompanied with perluafion. 

Wherefore let youth, nay every dage of life, 
for no time is late for an upright intention, tend 
to, and labour to attain this, with all the powers 
of their mind; perhaps ac length they may com- 
pafs it. For if nature is no impediment to ho- 
nedy and eloquence being united in the fame per- 
fonj why may not fome one be able to attain 
both ? And why may not every one hope to be 
this fome one ? If we do not for the purpofe find 
fufficient vigour of genius, yet whatfoever our pro- 
grefs may be, we fhall certainly be the better for 
l both. 
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both. Ac leaft let us rid our minds of thq infa¬ 
tuation, that eloquence the fineft gift in nature, 
can be allied to vice. The talent of fpeaking, if 
even found in a bad man, flhould be regarded as 
an evil, and fo much the more, as it makes thofe 
worfe to whofe lot it falls. 

IV. But as there will be always in the world 
many more votaries of eloquence than of virtue, 
I fancy that I hear fome fay : Why then is elo¬ 
quence fo much built upon art? Why have you 
fpoken of rhetorical colours, the defence of diffi¬ 
cult caufes, and fomething alfo of confefied guilt, 
unlefs the force and powers of eloquence ffiould 
fometimes impugn truth itfelf? For an honeft 
man will plead none but good caufes, and thefe 
truth will be fufficient of itfelf to defend, even 
■without learning. * 

1. It will not be improper to fatisfy thefe op¬ 
ponents, firft, in anfwering them concerning 
what I have written mylelf; and next, concern¬ 
ing the duty of a good man, if at any time he 
fhould have an occafion to undertake the defence 
of criminals. There is fome utility in difcuffing, 
how fometimes an orator may fpeak for falffiood 
or even injuftice, if for no other reafon chan to 
to be more ready and experc at detecting and re¬ 
futing them : juft fo will that phyfician apply 
remedies with better fuccefs than another, who 
has acquired a knowledge of fuch as may be 
hurtful in the difeafe he treats. The Academi¬ 
cians, from maintaining both fides of the quef- 
tion in all their deputations, do not therefore 
equivocate in their moral chara6ter. Carneades 
was not more an unjuft man, for having at Rome, 

before 
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before Cato the Cenfor, difputed with not left 
ftr'ength of argument, againft juftice, than he did 
the day before for it. It is then the adverfe ma¬ 
lice that difcovers to us what virtue is; and equity 
becomes more manifeft from the confederation of 
its oppofites and many things are proved by then- 
contraries. Therefore the defigns of adverfaries 
fhould be as well known to an orator, as of an 
enemy to the general of an army. 

2. But that which feems fo harfh at firfl fight, 
a good man’s difguifing or concealing fometimes 
the truth from a judge in his defence, of a caufe, 
may admit of its junification. And if any one 
ihould be furpriftd at my advancing this propo- 
fition, though it is no particular opinion of mine, 
but of feveral grave perfonages, whom antiquity 
♦ias acknowledged for matters in the fcience of 
morality, let it be cohfidered, that mod things 
are honeft or difhonefl, not fo mucli in them- 
felves, as by their principle and motive. For if 
it be often a virtue to :: kill a man ; if fometimes 
it be a noble aft to make a facrifice of one’s chilr 
dren •, if certain thing's, ftill harfher in their na¬ 
ture, be allowable, when the public welfare is 
interefted; we mult not confider in its naked con¬ 
dition, the fort of caufe a good man defends, but 
why J and with what intention he defends it. 

And firfl; all * mufi: grant me, which the mod 

* St. Auguftine in his book of lies, and in many other paf- 
fages- of his works, proves at large and incomeltably, that 
upon no account whatever any one fhould tell a lie. Among 
other tellimonies from Scripture, he infills particularly on the 
following texts: “ Thou (halt dcftroy them that fpeak leaf¬ 
ing” Pfal. v. 6. “ The mouth that belieth, flayeth the foul.” 
Wifd. i. 11. Roll in. 
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rigid of the Stoics would fay I am right in, that 
a good man upon fome occafions may tell a lie, 
and fometimes alfo in matters of little moment: 
as when children are fick, we may make them 
believe many things to engage them to do what 
may be conducive to their health, and we pro- 
mife them many things we do not intend to per¬ 
form. Now, .if in fuch cafes a lie may be allow¬ 
ed, how much more will it, when an afiaffin may 
be diverted from his horrid purpofe of murder, or 
an enemy deceived for the fafety of the country ; 
fo that what in one refpedt may be reprehenfible in 
fervants, may in another be commendable in a 
prudent man : and if thefe reafons hold good, I 
fee a poilibility of many concurring circumftances 
to induce an orator to undertake a caufe on good 
grounds, which he otherwife would not without an 
honeft and lawful motive. 

I do not fay this to pretend that a more * rigo¬ 
rous regard fhould be had for juftice in pleading 
for a father, brother, or friend', whofe lives and 
fortunes are at ftake; though here our perplexity 
is great, fufpended on one fide by giving juftice 
its due, and on the other warped from it by affec¬ 
tion. But let us place this matter beyond doubt. 
Suppofe a man has attempted the life of a tyrant, 
and for fo doing Hands indi&ed. Will not our 
orator defire to preferve the life of this man,.and 
if he undertakes his defence, will he not condudt 

* .Quintilian here enlarges further on his precept; think¬ 
ing not only that bad caufes may be undertaken for thofe we 
are obliged to defend, either upon account of the ties of kin¬ 
dred, or fricndlhip; but he extends the matter to all perfons, 
provided the motive be good. Th ; s therefore is faid by Quin¬ 
tilian by way of prolepfis or anticipation. 

it 
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it by fuch rhetorical colours, as another would 
in pleading a bad caufe before a court of juf- 
tice ? 

Again, if a judge Ihould be thought intent 
upon condemning fome things which argue a rec¬ 
titude in their nature, will not there be in fuch 
cafe a neceflity of denying the fa£t, and will not 
by this means the orator fave, not only an inno¬ 
cent, but alfo a good citizen ? And if it be 
known, that fome things, though juft in their na¬ 
ture, are by the condition of the times rather de¬ 
trimental to the public welfare, fhall he not ufe 
an art in fpeaking, good indeed in the main, but 
like the ftratagems pradtifed for fucceeding in a 
bufinefs where direct means would prove ineffec¬ 
tual ? 

It cannot alfo be doubted, if the wicked can be 
reclaimed, and brought to a better courfe of life, 
as it is granted they fometimes may, but that it 
would be more to the advantage of the common¬ 
wealth to have them faved, than punifhed. If 
therefore the orator is convinced within himfelf, 
that the delinquent will approve himfelf for the 
future the man of integrity, will not he ufe his 
belt endeavours to fave him from the rigour of the 
law ? 

Now, letting the cafe that a good general is 
juftly accufed of fome heineous crime, and yet 
without having recourfe to his fkill the ftate can¬ 
not well defend itfelf: will not the common in- 
tereft aflign him an orator for his defence ? Un¬ 
doubtedly, it was with this view that Fabritius, 
on the threatening of a war, gave publicly his 
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vote for creating Cornelius * Rufinus confui, as 
knowing him to be a good general, though other- 
wife a bad citizen, and one by whom he had been 
ill treated ; and when fome were furprifed at what 
he had done, he gave them this anfwer : “ That 
he had rather be robbed by a citizen, than fold by 
the enemy.” If therefore Fabritius had been an 
orator, would he not have defended the fame Ru¬ 
finus, though manifeftly guilty of embezzling the 
public money ? 

Many like cafes and precedents might be cited, 
but any one of thefe is fufficient; for my intention 
is not that the orator I form fhould often have re- 
courfe to thefe meafures, but only in confequence 
of any of the above cogent motives; fo that 
our definition will be not lefs true, That an 
orator is an honeft man, fkilled in the art of 
fpeaking.” 

It is not lefs necefiary to teach, and to be in¬ 
formed, how things difficult to be proved ought 
to be treated; as frequently the beft caufes re- 
femble bad ones, and a man may be accufed un- 
juftly, though all appearances make againfi: him. 
In a cafe of this fort, the defence is to be conduc¬ 
ed, as if there was real guilt. There are alfo 
many things common to good and bad caufes, as 
witnefies, letters, fufpicions, prejudices; and pro¬ 
babilities are corroborated and refuted much the 
fame way as truth. Therefore every thing may 
be made to tend in the pleading to the good of 

* This Rufinus was guilty of many fraudulent practices, 
and was accufed by Fabritius of embezzling the public money. 
See this hillory in Cicero, de Orat. ii- 2O8. and in Cell, 1. 
iv. c. 8. 
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the caufe, and fo far as it will be able to bear, yet 
always with a relerve to the uprightnefs of heart 
and purity of intention. 

C H A P. II. 

That the knowledge of philofophy is necejfary to 
the orator . 

I. The orator ought to acquire a knowledge in fu'ch' 
things as are conducive to the forming of his mo¬ 
rals, that he may not only improve thereby in his 
integrity , but alfo in his frill of fpeaking. II. 
Every part of plilcfophy is necejfary to the orator 
— Dialectics.- — Ethics .— Natural philofophy ,—■ 
Which he confirms by examples. 111 . Philofophy 
is not to be learned from any one particular author, 
but from all fuch as are reputed good.—Examples 
likewife of illufirious fayings and deeds deferve to 
be known, with which the Reman hifiory abounds. 

I. IT is eflential, as we have {hewn, to the ora- 
-&• tor, to be a perfon of integrity ; but he can¬ 
not be thought to be recommended by that qua¬ 
lity without virtue-, and though virtue borrows 
its rudiments from nature, yet does it require the 
help of learning in order to perfection. Morality 
fhould therefore be the orator's favourite ftudy, 
and he fhould be thoroughly acquainted with the 
whole difeipline of honefty and juftice, without 
which no one can be a good man, nor {killed in 
fpeaking. This may be a rational way of think¬ 
ing, unlcfs perhaps we choofe to join thole in 

opinion. 
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opinion, who fay that nature does all in refpecfc 
to morals, and (lands in no need of any helps 
from difcipline; and though they acknowledge, 
that manufactures, even fuch as are of the meaneft 
quality, cannot be learned without a teacher ; 
yet, are they pleafed to aflert, that virtue, the 
only quality by which we approach moil: in qua¬ 
lity to the immortal gods, comes to us without 
feeicing after it, and without trouble, and princi¬ 
pally becaufe we are born rational beings. But (hall 
that man be temperate, who is ignorant of what 
temperance is? Shall he be courageous, who has 
never endeavoured to rid his mind of the appre- 
henfions of pain, death, and fuperflition ? Shall 
he be juft, who never in any learned difiertation 
has treated of what is honeft and equitable, and who 
has contracted no acquaintance with laws, either 
thofe which nature has prefcribed to all men, or 
fuch as are appointed for the particular obfervance 
of certain people and nations ? All this indeed, 
is a matter of little confequence to thofe, who 
think it fo eafy ! 

But to fay no more on this point, which, X 
think, even the mod illiterate will not doubt of, 
let us return to the following, which is, that he 
will not be fufEciently (killed in fpeaking, who 
has not thoroughly inipeCted the whole force of 
nature, and formed his morals by precepts and 
reflection. It is not without reafon L. Cralfus 
afierts in the third book of the Orator, that what¬ 
ever is difeuffed concerning equity, juftice, truth, 
goodnefs, and their oppofites, belong properly to 
the orator; and that philofophers, when they in¬ 
culcate the(e virtues by eloquent difiertacion,. ufe 
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not their own weapons, but thofe of rhetoricians. 
The fame, however, confeffes that the knowledge 
of thefe things is now to be had from philofophy, 
as Teeming to retain moft the poffeffion of them. 
And this alfo is what Cicero teftifies in many of 
his books and epiftles, that the accomplifhments 
of fpeaking rnuft flow from the very fources of 
wifdom •, and therefore for a good time the fame 
perfons continued teachers as well of morality as 
of eloquence. 

But I do not aim, by what I here advife, at 
making the orator a philofopher, as no fcheme of 
life recedes more from civil duties, and all the 
functions of an orator. For who among philo- 
fophers has been obferved to frequent the bar, or 
has made himfelf famous at harangues in the af- 
femblies of the people; and which of them has 
borne a partin the adminiftration of the common¬ 
wealth, of which moft of them counfel the de¬ 
clining ? But him, whom I form, I would have 
as a Roman fage, approving himfelf the true 
ftatefman, not amidft the deputations of reclufe 
life, but by adtion and due experience in bufinefs. 
But as the ftudy of philofophy had been deferted 
by them, who had turned their application to 
eloquence; now, no longer converfant in its na¬ 
tural fundtions, it has ihut itfelf out from the 
light of the bar, having firft retreated into por¬ 
ticos and academies, and foon after into public 
fchools; fo that, whatever is neceflary in it for 
an orator, as not being taught by matters of elo¬ 
quence, he muft feek after from thofe with whom 
it has remained. 


The 
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The authors who have written of virtue are to 
be well ftudied, that the orator’s life may be con¬ 
formable with the fcience of divine and human 
things. And how much more fublime and fine 
would tbefe appear, if they were to be taught by 
thofe* who have diftingui/hed t'hemlelves by elo¬ 
quent fpeaking ? Would to heaven the time 
would once comp, when fome orator, perfect as 
We wifh him to be, by making juft reprifals, might 
afiert his right to, and incorporate this part with 
eloquence, which fome by the arrogant name 
they have given it, and others by the vices they 
have tarnifhed it with, have made odious and 
contemptible. 

II. Philofophy * is divided into three parts, 
natural, moral, and ratiocinative, every one of 
which is naturally allied with the orator’s func* 
tions. 

To begin with the Iaft, the obje£l of which is 
to think and fpeak with juftnefs, none will douhc 
of its belonging to the orator, if it be his bufi- 
nefs to know the propriety of each expreflion, to 
clear up ambiguities, to difentangle perplexed mat¬ 
ters, to judge between truth and fallhood, to make 
accurate indu&ions, and to difplay a thing in all 
its lights according to the prefcript of a certain 
method; This part, however, is not fo minute¬ 
ly, and with fuch precifion, to be ufed in plead¬ 
ings, as in difputations; becaufe it is the orator’s 
duty, not only to inftrudt, but to move and pleale j 
for which as much vehemence and force are required 
in one refpedl, as graceful manner in another. 

* Of philofophy, fee Cic. in Orat. 113, izo. 
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Thus a large river, contained in a full and deep 
channel, flows with a 'more impetuous current, 
than a (hallow brook, which purling (kips over 
fmall pebbles. 

And as the teachers of athletic exercifes do not 
inftruft their pupils in all thofe geftures and mo¬ 
tions they call * attitudes, that they may ufe them 
all in any one of the ftrifes they engage in, (for 
then more is gained by weight, and firmnefs, and 
ardour of grappling with the antagonift) but that 
out of the many they have learned, one or other 
ihay occafionally ferve their purpofe: fo dialec- 
ticsi or that difputative and contentious part of 
philofophy, ufeful as it often is, for definitions, 
for making things underftood, for pointing out 
their differences, for clearing up their ambiguities, 
for diftinguifhing, for dividing, for bringing ad- 
verfariea into dilemmas, for drawing conclufions 
by implication > yeti- if it aflumes to itfelf the 
whole ftrife at the bar* it will be a hindrance to 
better things, and will confume by fubtilities the 
manly vigour of the difeourfe, flieed and minced 
out into its own {lender habit. You may there¬ 
fore find fome furprifingly acute in deputation, 
who, when once they pafs out of the byafs of ca¬ 
villing, become quite impotent in their exertions 
at any important ftretch of eloquence-, juft like 
ferine little animals, which have agility enough to 
efcape purfuit in a narrow pafs, but are as eafily 
run down and laid hold of in an open field. 

. * He here calls. numeros the fitnefs in conformation of that 
motion and gefture, which contributes to gracefiilnefs, as ap¬ 
pears from the ninth book. Where he fays : nut rum in njerbit 
r/todo, rhythmus etiam in Corporis matu eji. 


As 
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As to that part of philofophy, which is called 
moral or ethics, the Whole of it certainly in a 
very particular manner regards the orator; for in 
the great diverfity of caufes, as obferved in the 
foregoing books, fome being founded 'Upon, con¬ 
jecture, fome on definition, fome on a difcepta- 
tion of right, fome on a default of the action, 
and fofne on a point in law, the relation of which 
to the fact in queftion, is made to appear by in¬ 
duction, or thefe are fhewn to run counter to each 
ether, or to be different in meaning by an ambi¬ 
guity of terms; in this diverfity, I fay,' fcarcs 
one. occurs but may be faid to imply fome dify 
cuflion concerning what is equitable and honeft. 
It is Jikewife well knovVn, that a good many caufes 
are intirelyon the quality of the fact, which pure¬ 
ly conftitutes a moral queftion ; but in delibera¬ 
tions, What method of counfel is without a quef¬ 
tion of honefty ? And what fliall I fay of the de-» 
monflrative kind, confiding of praife or diipraife, 
has it not for object vice and virtue ? 

Shall not the orator have conftantly an occafion 
to enlarge much on juftice, fortitude, temperance, 
love of the country, and benevolence ? Therefore 
our man of integrity, who is not acquainted with 
all thefe virtues by their names. only, or has not 
merely learned them by hearfay for the improve¬ 
ment of language, but has imbibed the eflence of 
vircue in hearc and mind; he, and he only, will 
not be at a lofs to fpeak worthily of them, and to 
exprefs. his real and genuine thoughts. 

Now, as a general queftion is more compre- 
henfive and prevalent than a fpeciai one, becau/e 
the part is contained in the whole, and not the 
B b 2 ‘ whole 
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whole in the part, no one will therefore doubt but 
that general queftions are ftriftly allied to the kind 
of knowledge we fpeak of; and, as there are 
many things, the nature of which requires to be 
cleared up by accurate and fhort definitions, 
whence the ftate of caufes called definitive; will 
not they, who have belt llodied thefe particulars, 
be able to elucidate them in the moft fatisfa&ory 
manner to others ? Again, does not every ques¬ 
tion of right, depend either on a propriety of 
terms, or a difceptation concerning equity, or 
conjecture about the intention of the lawgiver, 
part of which belongs to dialedts and part to 
ethics ? I therefore conclude that there is no ora¬ 
tion, which is truly fuch, but naturally partakes 
of thefe two parts of philofophy; for a readi- 
nefs of fpeech will have little effect, if untutored 
in a knowledge of this fort, and it mull of courfe 
go aftray, as having none or but falfe guides. 

The part of philofophy, which is called natu¬ 
ral, befides that it allows eloquence fcope for ex- 
ercife, fo much the more fpacious, by how much 
divine things are treated with more force and ele¬ 
vation than human, embraces alfo the whole mo¬ 
ral fyftem, without which, as I faid, there can 
be no eloquence. If the world be governed by 
providence, it is certain that good men ought to 
apply themfelves to the adminiftration of the 
commonwealth. If our fouls are of divine origin, 
we muft endeavour to adorn therri with virtue, 
and not to make them fubfervient to the pleafurea 
of an earthly body. Will not the orator frequent¬ 
ly treat of thefe matters ? And will not he alfo 
of the refponfes of augurs, and of every thing 
a per- 
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pertaining to religion, .concerning which there are 
often important debates in the fenate ; because, as 
I think, he ought in all refpedts to be qualified as 
the real ftatefman ? And indeed, what degree of 
eloquence can be imagined in a man, ignorant of 
the bed and moft fubiime notions in nature ? 

Though what I fay were not felf-evident, we 
could not, however, refufe believing it on the au¬ 
thority of examples. It appears that the great 
natural philofopher Anaxagoras had for his pupil 
Pericles, whofe eloquence, though no monuments 
have been tranfmitted to us, is reprefented to us, 
both by hiftorians, and the writers of the old co¬ 
medy, perfons who never difguifed their fenti- 
ynents, as animated by a force furpafling all be¬ 
lief. Derrjofthenes, the mod excellent of all the 
Greek praters, had PJato for his matter in philo- 
fophy. Cicero himfelf * informs us, that he was 
not fo much indebted to fchools of rhetoric for his 
eloquence, as to the ftiady walks of the fpacious 
gardens of the "f* Academy. And, indeed, he 
never would have been pofiefied of fo wonderful a 
fertility of genius, if he had circumfcribed it by 
the precindt <?f the bar, and not by the boundaries 
of nature. 

III. But hence ariies this other queftion, 
“ What fedt of philofophers can contribute moft 
to the improvement of eloquence ?” The djlpute 
cannot indeed extend to many ; for Epicurus firfl: 
debars us of all commerce with him, ordering his 


• Orat. xii. 

t So called from Academus, a citizen of Athens, who 
made the philofophers a prefent of his gardens$ and henc$ 
a!fo >6 derived the name of the Academic feft. 

B b 3 difcipleg 
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difciples to decline, the ftudy of all fciences. Arifr 
tippus, by, making our chief happinefs to confift 
in fhe pleafures of the; body,, can give us no en¬ 
couragement to engage ip this trouble. What 
fervice can Pyrrho be to us j he, who is not cer¬ 
tain of the exiftence of judges, before whom we 
fpeak, of defendants for whom we fpeak, and of 
a.fenateto whom we give advice in their delibera¬ 
tions ? Some believe the Academic fe< 5 t would be 
of Angular utility to eloquence,, becaufe its cuf- 
tom of difputing on both fides of the queftion, is 
nearly akin to the exercifes of the bar ; and they 
add by way of proof, tha,t it has produced men 
very eminent for eloquence. The; Peripatetics 
alfo boaft of contributing fomething to the ad¬ 
vancement of oratory, being faid to be the firft 
•who had inftituted the maintaining of thefes for 
the fake of exercife. The Stoics, pbliged to ac¬ 
knowledge that moft of their authors were deficient 
in the rich.nefs and luftre of eloquence, in requital 
pretend, that none prove with fo much force, nof 
conclude with fo much fubtility. 

But let this be a dilputable matter among thofe, 
who engaged, as it were, by oath, or bound by 
a kind of religious obligation, think they fhould 
be guilty of fomething highly criminal, if in the 
leafi; they difiented from the perfuafion they once 
embraced. The orator Has no occafion to mak§ 
himfelf the devotee of any fe£t. His views tend 
to fomething greater and more excellent, being 
a candidate for confummate abilities, becaule he 
is to be perfect as well in life, as in eloquent ac- 
complifhments. Let- him therefore, as an example 
of well-fpeaking, propofe to himfelf the imitation 
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of every philofopher that has been any way re¬ 
markable for eloquence ■, and for forming his mo¬ 
rals, let him make choice of the honefteft pre¬ 
cepts, and the mod difcdt road that leads to vir¬ 
tue. He may ufe indeed all forts of exercifes, but 
principally the greateft and nobleft fubjecls ; for 
what more abundant matter for grave and copious 
difcourfe can be found than to make difiertations 
on virtue, the adminiftration of the republic, the 
wifdom of providence, the origin of human minds, 
and the laws of friendfhip ? Theft are the things 
which infpire at once with elevation both the foul 
and the difcourfe : the true goods, that allay fear, 
reftrain defires, rid us of vulgar opinions, and 
beget in the mind a heavenly difpofition. 

And it is not only meet in the orator to have a 
knowledge of the juft mentioned philofophic no¬ 
tions ; but much more fhould he revolve in his 
mind the noble deeds and fayings antiquity has 
handed down to us; of which indeed there can¬ 
not be examples in greater number, nor more me¬ 
morable and illuftrious than thofe which ftand up¬ 
on record in the monuments of our city. Who 
can give better lcfions of fortitude, faith, juftice, 
temperance, frugality, contempt of pain and death, 
than a Fabritius, Cunus, Regulus, Decius, Mu- 
tius, and others without number ? For, by ho^sr 
much the Greeks are rich in excellent precepts, by 
fo much the Romans, which is of far more confe- 
quence, are great in examples. The ^ orator 

* The text here feems to be corrupt; we have, however, 
endeavoured to bring it to the moll rational fenfe it could well 
admit of. 
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therefore in having a lively fenfe of thefe fublime 
maxims, and in copying thefe noble models, will 
not pay fo great a regard to the confideration of 
immediate circumftances,iand the contingencies of 
the time prefent, as he Yhall to the memory of 
pofterity, and that immortal glory which waits an 
honeft life. Let him then drink from fuch pure 
fountains thofe long draughts of integrity, and 
thence let him derive that noble liberty, which 
fhould always exert itfelf at the bar and in th(? 
fen ate •, for no orator will ever be perfect but him 
who knows how, and dares to fpeak accordjpg tQ 
the upright intentions pf his mind. 

C H A P. JH, 

&bat the knowledge of the civil law is hecejfary to 
the orator. 

T HE knowledge of the civil * law will bp 
likewife necefifary for the orator we have hi¬ 
therto defcribed, and together with it that of the 
icuftoms and religion of the commonwealth he may 
take charge of; for how fhall he he enabled to 
give counfel in public apd private deliberations, 
if ignorant of fo many things which concur parti- 
culariy to the eftabhfhment of the ftate ? And 
muft he not falfely aver himfelf to be the patron 
pf the caufes he pndertakep, if obliged to borro\y 
from another what is of greateft confequence in 
thefe caufes, in fome meafure ljke thofe, who rer 

f pf the civil Jaw, lee Ciccr. de Orat.166, 203. 

peat 
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peat the writings of * poets? And how will he 
go through with what he has fo undertaken, if the 
things, which he requires the judge to believe, he 
lhail fpeak on the faith of another; and if he the 
reputed helper of his clients, lhall himfett ftand 
in need of the help of another? 

But we will fuppofe him not reduced to this in- 
conveniency, having fludied fufficiently at home 
his caufci and having thoroughly informed him-- 
feIf of all that he has thought proper to lay be¬ 
fore the judges: yet, what lhall become of him 
in unforfeen queftions, which are often fuddenly 
farted on the back of pleadings ? Will he not 
with great unfeemlinefs, look about him ? Will 
he not alk the lower clafs of f advocates how he 
lhall behave? Can he be accurate in compre¬ 
hending the things then whifpered him, when he 
is inlt^ntly to fpeak to them ? Can he ftrongly 
affirm, or fpeak ingenuoufly for his clients? Grant 
he may in his pleadings; but what lhall be his 
fate in altercation, when he muft have his anfwer 
ready, and he has no time for receiving informa¬ 
tion ? And what -if that perlon - learned in the 
law, is not affifting ?• What, if one that knows 
little of the matter, tells him fomething that is 
wrong? And this is the greateft mifchief of 
Ignorance, to. believe fuch a monitor intelligent. 

What I here animadvert upon, is not from 
being in any wife ignorant of what is J pradtifed 

♦ The poets fometimes diftrufting their own pronunciation, 
Jiad their writings repeated and pronounced by others. 

f He there calls advocate him, who prompts the law, as 
Afconius fays. 

t Among the Romans, as we learn from Afconius, fome 
y/ere advocates, fpme proftors, attornies, and follicitors, who 

by 
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by us in this refpeCt, or 1 from having forgot that 
there are always afiiftants at the bar, ready to fur- 
nilh the antagonifts with what weapons they may 
have occafion for: neither am I ignorant that the 
fame thing is cuftomary among the Greeks, and 
that hence came their term pragmatic, to fpecify 
this fort of prompters. But I fpeak of the orator 
who owes not only to the caules he defends the 
affiftance of his voice, but all and every particular 
that may be of fervice to it. I would not there¬ 
fore have him to be at a lofs how to proceed, if 
on any unexpected emergency he Ihoqld be oblig¬ 
ed to fpeak extempore j neither would I have him 
unskilled in the due method of examining wit- 
nelfes : for who would not rather be prepared for 
every thing he may think of finding in a caufe 
when he comes to plead it ? Uniefs perhaps one 
might fuppofe that man to be a proper general, 
who is indeed brave and refolute in battle, and 
c^n make all the neceflary difpofitions for fighting 
it to advantage •, but abftraCtedly from the adt of 
mere fighting, cannot make a draught, nor muf- 
ter his forces, nor difplay their ranks, nor fecure 
his convoys, nor encamp to advantage. Making 
preparations for war, is certainly prior to its be¬ 
ing waged. But the orator mud refemble fuch a 
general, when he leaves to the management of 
others, many things which contribute to his fuc- 
cefs *, and more efpecially, as this knowledge of 
the civil law, which is quite neceffary to him* is 

helped out the orator and prompted him with the law; fo the 
Greeks had their praaitioners and pettyfoggers, who fat be¬ 
hind the pleaders, and upon occafion inftru£ted them, telling 
them what the law, and the meaning of the law; was. 


not 
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pot fo difficult, as it may perhaps appear at a dif-> 
tance. 

Whatever is confidered as having the force and 
fanftion of law, is either grounded upon feme 
•written aft, or depends on cuftom. That, which 
is fupported by neither of thefe authorities, muft 
be difeufli-d and decided by the rule of equity. 
The laws that are written, and fuc-h as exift from 
ufage and cuftom, admit of no difficulty, being 
only objefts for knowledge, and not for invention. 
The laws, which are explained by the comment¬ 
aries oF civijians, either confift of an interpretation 
of the terms they are conceived in, or of placing a 
diftinftion between right and wrong. To under¬ 
stand the import of every term, is either' common 
?o the learned,. or proper to the orator. Every 
honeft man may be a judge in equity. 

Now, as we fuppofe the orator to be in a very- 
particular manner, both a learned and honeft man ; 
when he has made a competent ftudy of that which 
is naturally beft, it will give him little trouble if a 
lawyer diffents from him in opinion, fince they- 
even are allowed to be of different opinions among 
themfelves. Byt if he defires to know their fen- 
timents on any point of law, he need only read a 
little, which is the leaft laborious part, of ftudy i 
and if many, from defpairing to acquire the necef- 
fary talents for fpeaking in public, have engaged 
in the ftudy of the law, with how much the more 
eafe will this be effefted by the orator, which is. 
learned by thofe, who from their own confeffion 
could not be orators ? 

M. Cato was as much diftinguiffied by his great 
eloquence, as by his great learning in the law. 

Sceevola 
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Scaevola and Servius Sulpitius, both eminent law¬ 
yers, were alfo very eloquent. Cicero, not only 
in pleading, never appeared at a lofs in the know¬ 
ledge of the law, but alfo began to write fome 
tracts on it; from all which examples it appears, 
lhat an orator may not lefs attend to the teaching 
than the learning of it. 

But what we have here recommended concern¬ 
ing the improvement of morals, and the ftudy of 
the law, let none therefore imagine reprehenfible j 
becaufe we have known many, who difgufted at 
the labour that is neceffary for all candidates of 
eloquence, have taken refuge in thefe bye-ways of 
fLoth. Some have gone no farther than the * re¬ 
cords of fome courts, and the titles of fome law- 
ehapters, choofing rather to remain, as *f- Cicero 
fays, in the condition of follicitors ; and yet thefe 
prefume that they had applied themfelves to what 
yvas moft ufeful, when they only fought what was 
moft eafy. Others give into an indolence of a more 
arrogant nature j by fuddenly appearing with a 
compofed countenance, and long beard, as if they 
looked down with contempt on oratorial precepts : 
they then frequent For fome time the fchools of 
philofophers, that afterwards grave abroad, and 
dilfolute in private, they may at leaft acquire fome 
authority at the expence of others •, for philofophy 
fan play the hypocrite, but not eloquence, 

* He calls album in the text, either that in which the prae¬ 
tor’s edifts were kept upon record, or in which were written 
the names of judges. He calls rubricas the titles of the law, 
a® being tinged with red lead and Vermillion, 

+ .De Onjt. i. ; 23&,. 
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C H A P. IV. 

That the knowledge of hiftory is necejfary to the 
orator-. 

T H E orator ought likewife to furnifh himfelf 
with a great number of examples, as well 
ancient as modern •, and therefore ought not*>nly 
to be acquainted with fuch as are recorded in hif- 
tory, or handed down by tradition, together with 
a knowledge of what is daily tranfacfced •, but even 
ought not to negledt the fictions of the more cele¬ 
brated poets. - The firft, are equivalent to tefti- 
monies, or adjudged cafes •, the fecond, are either 
fecure under the fan&ion of antiquity, or are fup- 
pofed to have been invented by great men in the 
way of precepts. Let therefore the orator endea¬ 
vour to ftore up as many as he can •, and hence it 
is that the old are fuffered to afiume more autho¬ 
rity than others, becaufe thought to have feen and 
known more •, which we frequently find attefted 
by Homer. But we muft not wait to the laft of 
our lives to ftudy hiftory, which has this prero¬ 
gative, that thofe converfant in it feem to have 
as much experience, as if they had lived many 
ages. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. V. 

Ithat excellency of mind and confidence is neceffary to 
the orator.—Of the natural infirumcnts of the 
orator. 

T HESE are what I promifed I ftiould give 
an account of, inftrumen.ts nor of art, as 
fome have thought, but of the Orator himfelf. 
Thefe arms the orator ought to have at hand j and 
with the knowledge of them he ought to be well 
furnifhed, feconded by a plenty of words and fi¬ 
gures flowing in upon him with eafe, a methodical 
invention, a well pradtifed difpofition, a ftrength 
of memory, and grace of adtion. 

But of thefe the beft and moll effectual is. an 
excellency and confidence of mind, unabafhed by 
fear, unawed by clamours, and uninfluenced by 
the authority of an audience, fo as to make no 
conceffions over and above the refpedt that is due 
to them. For, as the contrary vices, preemp¬ 
tion, temerity, fdf-conceit, arrogance, are abo¬ 
minable *, fo without a decent aflfurance, magnar 
nimity, and fortitude, art, ftudy, learning, would 
avail nothing ; juft like Weapons put into the hands 
of the feeble and daftardly. It is indeed with re¬ 
gret I mull fay, as my words may be liable to be 
mifconftrued, that fhamefacednefs is a vice, though 
an amiable one, and eafily productive of virtues •, 
yet fometimes of Angular prejudice, as being the 
caufe why many, not venturing to expofe the fine 
•qualities of their genius and erudition to public 

infpec- 
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infpedtion, have fuffered them to be confumed by 
the ruft of obfcurity. 

But if one in reading what I here fay, might; 
not perhaps be diffidently intelligent at diftinguifh- 
ing the force of words, let him know, that it is 
not modefty I condemn, but ihnmefacednefs, 
which is a certain fear withdrawing the mind from 
what it ought to do whence enfue confufion, 
forrow for having undertaken a thing, and fud- 
den filence. : . Now, who fhould doubt of placing 
among vice's an affedtion, which makes us affiam- 
ed of well-doing ? Yet would I not have him who 
is to fpeak, to rife unconcerned, to fhew no change 
of colour, and to betray no fenfe of danger v which 
if they might not happen, they ought at lead to 
be pretended. But this fenfe fhould proceed from 
a follicitude of well performing our duty, and not 
from a motive of fear, and we may decently be¬ 
tray emotion, .but not faint away. The bed re¬ 
medy therefore for bafhfulnefs, is a modeft afTur- 
ance, and how weak foever the forehead may be, 
it ought to be lifted up, and well it may, by con- 
fcious merit. 

There are alfo natural inftrUments, as I fpe- 
cified in the beginning of this work, which are 
helped by care, and thefe are the voice, lungs, a 
good prefence, and graceful adtion, which are ad¬ 
vantages fometimes fo confiderable, as to beget the 
reputation of wit. Our age produced orators, 
more copious than Trachallus-, but when hefpoke, 
he feemfed to fUrpafs them all : fo great was the 
advantage of his dature, the fprightlinefs of his- 
eyes, the majedy of his afpedt, the beauty of his 
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a£lion, and a voice* not as Cicero * defifes it fhould 
be, almoft like that of tragedians, but furpafling 
all the tragedians I ever heard. I well remember 
that when he once pleaded in the Julian hall before? 
the firft bench of judges* and there alfo, as ufual, 
the -f four clafies of judges were then fitting* and the 
whole place rung with noife, he was not only heard 
eiftindlly from the four benches, but alfo applaud* 
ed, which was a difparagement to thofe that fpoke 
after him. But this is the accumulation of what 
can be wifhed for, and a happinefs hard to be met 
with ; and as it cannot fall to every one’s lot, let 
the orator ftrive at leaft tp make himfelf heard by 
thofe before whom he fpeaks *, and this is what 
every orator ought to have a due fenfe of. 

CHAP. VI. 

At what time the orator ought to begin to plead 
caufes. 

T H E time for beginrtlng to plead caufes ought 
to be regulated according to the orator’s 
abilities, and for this reafon I (hall, fix no time* 
it being certain that J Demofthenes, almoft ifi his 
childhood, pleaded his own caufe againft his guar¬ 
dians. Caivus, Caefar, Pollio, took upon them 
very important Caufes, before. the age for being 

* r>e Orat. i. 128. 

■f At firft, the centurrivirl, who adthinidered juftice, were 
divided into two claffes* and afterwards into four j but they 
all affembled mod commonly in one hall. 

J Some fay he was then about thirteen years old. 

quseftor. 
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* quasfton Some are faid to have pleaded in 
their -f praetexta j and Caefar Auguftus, when he 
was but twelve years old, appeared in the roftrum 
to pronounce the funeral eulogium of his grand¬ 
mother. 

It is more advifeable, however, to keep to a 
certain medium, that a countenance yet unripe for 
the public eye may not be difconcerted by cenfure, 
and that a fhew may not be made of ftudies, which, 
I may fay, are ftill but in a crude ftate. For 
hence ariles a negledt in taking pains, and a foun¬ 
dation is laid for effrontery, and what is attended 
with very bad confequenccs, prefumption antici¬ 
pates abilities. Yet, on the other hand> I would 
not have deferred till old age, the making of pro¬ 
per trials ; for fear daily grows upon a perfon, 
and attempts conftantly become more and more 
difficult and whilft we deliberate when to begin, 
.we then find it too late. 

It will therefore be not amifs to produce the 
fruit of ftudies in their greennefs and firft fweets, 
whilft pardon, and hopes, and favour await them ; 
whilft it is not unbecoming to make an efiay j 
whilft age is likely to make amends fot whatever 
may feem deficient ; and whilft juvenile {allies are 
received as indications of a fine and happy genius : 
fuch is that whole paflage of Cicero for Sextus J 
Rolcius : “ For what is fo common as breath to 

* None were admitted to thequaefloifliip till they were fall 
twfcnty-feven years of age. 

. + Boys wore the prsetexta till their feventeenth year, at which 
time they puc on the toga virilis. 

: n. 72. 
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all living animals, the earth for a fepulchre to the 
dead, the fea for thofe who expofe themfelves to 
its waves, the fhore to them who efcape fhipwreck ? 
&c” Which was received with the greateft ap- 
plaufe, becaufe Cicero was then only in the twenty- 
iixth year of his age j but in more advanced life 
he difliked himfelf thefe forts of exuberant fallies, 
confeffing them to be youthful * ferments, which 
time had made to evaporate. 

And indeed, how great foever the advantages of 
private ftudy may be, there is notwithHanding a 
certain proficiency annexed to appearing at the 
bar ; the light there is different, the face of real 
contention is alfo different; and praftice without 
learning, if you confider them abftradtedly, will 
have a better effect, than learning without prac¬ 
tice. Some therefore waxing old in fchool exer- 
cifes, Hand amazed at the novelty of the thing 
when they proceed to the bar, and feem to require 
a fimilarity in all pleadings to their former exer- 
cifes. But there the judge is filent, and the ad- 
verfary clamorous j nothing rafhly faid is forgot ■, 
if you advance a propofition, you mull prove it; 
and an elaborate pleading that coft many days and 
nights ftudy, is not fometimes perhaps half-pro¬ 
nounced, when the water fpent in the hour-glafs 
calls for a conclufion. You muft befides fome¬ 
times fpeak in a plain and familiar way of dif- 
courfe, and not always think of puffing out great 
words and flafhy thoughts. This is what our pre¬ 
tenders to eloquence are little acquainted with j and 


Orat. 107. 


there- 
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therefore not a few are met with, who imagine 
themfelves too eloquent for pleading caufes. 

Now, the young orator, whom we have called 
to the bar, and who as yet can make but feeble 
efforts, I would counfel to begin by what is moft 
eafy and favourable in a caufe. Juft fo animals 
feed their young with the moft delicate forts of 
prey they can find. Bur I would not have him 
always continue in the fame route, making his 
genius callous by ftill pampering it with the fame 
food ; but when once he knows what ftrife and 
battle is, which fhould be the object of his ftudy, 
he then ftiould take care to recruit and renew his 
ftrength by more folid aliments. Thus will he 
get rid of the fears of his firft trials, whilft he 
finds a facility in his attempts •, and this facility 
in attempt will never bring him to the pafs of def- 
pifing or making flight of what he is about. 

Cicero pra&ifed this method, and though he had 
already made himfelf famous among the orators 
then extant, he palled over into Alia, where he 
again ftudied philofophy and eloquence under dif¬ 
ferent mafters, and efpecially the latter at Rhodes, 
under Apollonius Molo, whole pupil he had been 
before at Rome, and then it was that he gave 
himfelf up to be fafhioned, and, as it were, anvilled 
out anew. In fhorr, a work may be faid to have 
attained its whole value, when found to conflft of 
a congruity of precepts and experience. 


C c a 
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C HAP. VII. 

What the orator ought to obferve in the under¬ 
taking of caufes. 

I. It is an argument of greater honefty to defend than 
to accufe. Yet accufation is not always to be de¬ 
clined.—What caufes ought principally to be under¬ 
taken.—The caufe ought to be dropped , as footi as 
known to be a bad one. II. Whether caufes ought 
to be pleaded gratis. 

I. tlTHEN our orator has collected fufficient 
V V ftrength for engaging in all forts of con¬ 
tentions, his firft care ought to be to confider what 
caufes he fliould undertake. A good man would 
certainly prefer the defence of the .diftreffed to the 
making of them fuch j yet will he not be fo averfe 
from the name of accufer, as not to be induced by 
any public or private confideration, to oblige one 
to give an account of his life and converfation. 
For the laws themfelves would be of no efficacy, 
unlefs enforced by a propriety of eloquence in the 
pleader ; and if it was not allowable to bring 
wickednefs to condign puniffimenr, then wicked- 
nefs itfelf may be faid to receive a kind of lanbtion, 
though to leave the licentioufnefs of the wicked 
unreftrained, muft certainly be contrary to the in- 
tereft of the good. The orator therefore, ffiUll not 
fuffer to go unrevenged, neither the complaints of 
allies, nor the murder of a friend or relation, nor 
confpiracies formed to the ruin of the common¬ 
wealth ; yet (hall he not thij-ft after the punifh- 

ment 
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ment of the guilty, but only fhew himfelf zealous 
to curb vice, and correft the depravity of morals. 
All, who cannot be brought to a better courfe of 
life by reafon, muft certainly be kept within bounds 
by fear. As therefore it may border upon rob¬ 
bery to lead the life of an accufer, and to be in¬ 
duced by a fee to inform againft the guilty ; fo to 
avert an inteftine plague, cannot be other than an 
a£t, worthy of the molt generous defenders of 
their country. 

On this account it was that the leading men 
in a republic did not decline this duty •, and fome 
young men of illuftrious birth, are believed to 
have made fuch accufation of bad citizens the un¬ 
doubted pledge of their love for the commonwealth, 
becaufe they feemcd neither to hate the wicked, 
nor to draw upon themfclves the enmity of others, 
but from a confcioufnefs of their own integrity. 
This has been the uniform prailice, not only of 
Hortenfius, the Luculli, Sulpitius, Cicero, Ctefar, 
and many others, but alfo of the two Catos : one 
of which has been called the Sage, and unlefs the 
other is thought fuch, I do not know who can. 
In like manner every orator fhall ftand up in the 
defence of the accufed, yet fhall he not open that 
falutary haven of his eloquence to pyrates, being 
influenced chiefly by the goodnefs of the caufe to 
become its advocate. 

But as one man alone is not enough to fpeak 
for all thofe who engage in litigations with fome 
appearance of right, and of thefe there are a good 
many, nothing will hinder our orator’s paying 
fome deference to the requefl of perlbns recom¬ 
mending clients to his care, and particularly to that 

C c 3 of 
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of judges : dill this deference to another’s will 
tnuft proceed from the orator’s fenfe of his charac¬ 
ter of probity, and with fuch he will not fail to 
maintain an intimate friendfhip. But he muft 
guard againft two kinds of vanity, the one in grant¬ 
ing only to the great his miniftry againft thofe of 
low degree ; and the other, which is much more 
arrogant, in taking always the part of the latter, 
againft perfons of dignity ; for it is not fortune 
that makes the goodnefs or badnefs of caufes. 

If the orator has likewife taken upon him the 
defence of a caufe, which he imagined to be juft, 
and afterwards upon examination found it the re- 
verfe, he need not be afliamed to decline ail fur¬ 
ther concern in it, on acquainting his party of what 
he truly thinks of the matter. The greateft fer- 
vice, if I judge rightly, he can render his client, 
is not to feed him with vain hopes ; and that cli¬ 
ent is not worthy of a patron’s endeavours, who 
does not choofe to abide by his advice. Certainly 
it is unfeemly in him, whom I would havp to ap¬ 
prove himfelf an orator, to defend injuftice, know~ 
ing it to be fuch j and though in fome caufes, as 
above mentioned, he may not, for particular rea- 
fous, fpeak the exa£t truth yet his upright inten¬ 
tion will exculpate him, as indeed what he does is 
honeft. 

II. Whether he ought always to plead gratis, 
is a queftion that may deferve alfo to be examin¬ 
ed, as it may be imprudent to decide it at firft 
fight. For, who can be ignorant, but that it 
would be infinitely more noble, and more becom-r- 
ing the honourable fentiments we require in the 
orator, not to let a price upon his endeavours, nor 

extenuate 
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extenuate by fuch an a<St, mean as it is, the im¬ 
portant merit of fo great a benefaction ? Moft 
things mult indeed appear of little account, when 
they can bear having their price. A blind man, 
it is laid, may fee through this as well as the moft 
quick-fighted. So that every orator, who is pof- 
feflfed of a competency, and how little will ferve 
a man, mult ftand accufed of avaricious meannefs, 
if he makes a lucre of his talents. 

But if the orator’s circumftances are too narrow 
for the exigencies of life, according to all the laws 
of wife men he may admit of a return being made 
him, a contribution having been raifed for the fup- 
port of Socrates * and Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chry- 
fippus, having accepted of a ftipend from their 
pupils. For my part, I cannot fee that there is 
an honefter way of acquiring a livelihood, than 
that which proceeds from fo honeft a labour, and 
from thofe to whom have been rendered fuch im¬ 
portant fervices ; and if no acknowledgments were 
to be made on their fide, they would certainly be 
very unworthy of them. This appears to me not 
only juft, but even necefiary, as this fame labour, 
and all this time, fpent in another’s bufinefs, de¬ 
bars perfons of this profeflion from, acquiring a 
living by any other means. 

However, in this too a certain decorum ought 
to be kept, as it matters greatly from whom a fee 
is received, and how much, and how long con¬ 
tinued. That pyratical cuftom of making bar¬ 
gains, and fixing a price in proportion to the rifque 
or the parties, is an abominable traffic, and ought: 
never to be pradtifed even by thofe who may fee:r 
regardlefs of a virtuous chatadler. An orator 
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defending good men, and good caufes, is in no 
dread of being required with ingratitude, and 
fhould the client prove ingrate, I would rather fee 
the diftionour placed to his account, than to the 
orator’s. Therefore the orator fhall have no defire 
of acquiring any thing beyond a fufficiency, and 
though poor, he (hall not receive any thing by way 
of fee, but rather build upon a mutual benevo¬ 
lence •, confcious to himfelf, that he has done far 
more for his clients, than they for him ; becaufe a 
benefaction of this nature ought neither to be fold 
not loft, and becaufe, alfo, the party indebted is 
in a more particular manner obliged to be grate¬ 
ful. 

CHAV. VIII. 

What the orator ought to ohferve hi the Jludy- 
ing of caufes. 

I. The orator ought to have an exaft- knowledge of 
the caufe he is to plead •, atid not by the information 
of another , nor from memoirs , briefs , and declarations 
in law , but from his own inquiries , and examining 
into the matter. II. He muft patiently lijlen to his 
client's account of the affair , and that not once ; 
and he muft often afk him queftions. III. He muft 
infpeft and fcrulinize into all the inftruments of the 
fuit.—Lafllff he muft confult with himfelf how he 
fhould decide in the litigation, if he was to aft as 
judge. 

1 . ? | ^ H E next particular that occurs, is the 
JL manner of .fludying a caufe, which is the 
orator’s ground-work. There is hardly one of fo 
ftender a genius, who, when he has taken pains to 

learn 
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learn every thing in a caufe, but may be fufficient 
to inform the judge of it. But how few are there 
that give themfelves much trouble in this refpect. 
To fay nothing of the negligent, who give them¬ 
felves no concern about the main point of the quef- 
tion, fo there be incidents from perfons and com¬ 
mon places which may afford them a handle for 
being clamorous ; there are fome fo addidted to 
vanity, who, either partly as bufy, and pretending 
always to have fomething they muft firft clear their 
hands of, order the client to come to them on the 
eve, or the very morning of the trial, and fome- 
times they even boaft that they heard him only a 
moment before the court was fitting: or, who 
partly to glory in their fine wit and parts, and 
that they may appear to have a moft ready concep¬ 
tion, pr.etend to know and be intelligent in the 
matter before they have fcarce heard any thing ; 
fo that when they have blabbed out a deal of non- 
fenfe in their eloquent ftrain, and with the greateft 
fracas imaginable, by which the judge is not a 
whit the wifer, nor the caufe the better, they pro¬ 
cure themfelves, another inftance of their infipid 
vanity ! to be led back through the Forum, in all 
their noble fweat and fatigue, by a tribe of fyco- 
phants. 

I can as little bear with the delicacy of thofe, 
who give orders for the matter to be laid before 
their friends ; though indeed here the mifchief is 
lefs, if thefe inform themfelves properly of it, and 
afterwards ftate it with the fame exadtnefs. But 
who fliall learn this exa£t ftate fo well as the advo¬ 
cate hdmfelf ? And hpw fliall that follicitor, that 
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go-between interpreter, take pains at conning pa¬ 
tiently and ftriftly an a&ion, which he is not to 
fpeak to himfelf ? 

Again, it is a very bad cuftom to imagine the 
information is fufficient, which is had from thole 
briefs or memoirs, which either the parties them- 
felves compofe, who have recourfe to an orator, 
as not being qualified themlelves to plead in their 
caufe j or are compofed by fome of thofe advo¬ 
cates, who acknowledge their inability for plead- 
ing, yet execute what is moft difficult in regard 
to it. But one fhould think that perfon ought to 
fhew himfelf the orator, who does a very difficult 
part of his duty, being able to judge what ought 
to be faid, and what ought to be fupprefied 
where fome things ought to be altered, and where 
fiftion might be fubftituted in the place of truth. 
Thefe perfons, however, would not hurt the caufe 
fo much, if they wrote down every particular, as 
t ran faffed. Now they add to things as they 
might have happened, defign and plaufible pre¬ 
texts, and fomething even of worfe tendency. In 
this condition they are received by moft orators, 
who adhere to them inviolably, as a fchool-boy 
does to the heads of his theme ; but the mifchief 
is, they afterwards find themfelves grofsly mif- 
taken, and the ftate of the caufe they refufed hear¬ 
ing from their clients, they learn to their confufion 
from the adverfary’s pleading. 

II. Above all, therefore, let us allow free time 
and place to thole, who confult us ; fincerely ex^ 
horting them to give a detail of every circumftance, 
how long foever, $nd to relate the matter as far 

back 
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back as they pleafe. Lefs inconveniency will at¬ 
tend the hearing of fuperfluities, than being igno¬ 
rant of what is neceffary j and it often happens 
that the orator finds the wound and remedy in the 
very things which the client fancied to be of no 
moment on either fide of the queftion. The ora¬ 
tor too need not fo much truft to his memory, 
as not to write down the fubftance of what he 
hears. 

Neither will it be enough to give the client but 
one hearing. He fhould be compelled to fay over 
again, and often the fame things ; not only be- 
caufe fome things may efcape in the firft recital, 
efpecially a man, as it often happens, illiterate ; 
but alfo, in order to know whether he is confiftent 
with himfelf. For many of them tell lies, and 
behave, as if they pleaded, and not gave an ac¬ 
count of their caufe *, as if they held a parley with 
their judge, and not with their advocate. For 
which realon a client is never over much to be re¬ 
lied on •, but he muft be fifted all manner of ways, 
put out of his byafs, and crofs-examined, to try 
if he fhould contradift what he has faid. For, as 
it is the bufinefs of phyficians to cure, not only 
all vifible diftempers ; but alfo to difcover all latent 
ones, though the patients themfelves may conceal 
them ; fo an advocate fhould endeavour to pry 
into more than is laid before him. 

When he has fpent time enough in giving his 
client a patient hearing, he muft afiume another 
.character, and act the adverfary’s part, flatting to 
him all imaginable objedtions, and whatever the 
nature of the difceptarion may bear. He muft 
afk him fome fnrewd qudiions, and prefs him 
1 daftly 
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clofely for diredt anfwer ; for whilft drift inquiries 
are made into each particular, we at length hit upon 
the truth, when lead expedted. In fhort, an un¬ 
believing advocate is bed at learning the merits 
of a caufe : for the client generally makes mighty 
promifes, averring that, he is able to produce a 
cloud of witneflcs, that he has authentic and well- 
atteded vouchers, and that the adverfary himfelf 
cannot help the giving up of fuch and fuch points. 

III. Upon this the client’s prefumption, it will 
not be amifs to infpedt all the papers and documents 
relating to the intended law-fuit, and fuch as it 
may not be enough to look over, ought to be read 
with attention. For mod commonly they are 
either not intirely as they were promifed, or they 
contain lefs, or they have fomething in them that 
may make againd the party, or they prove too 
much, and are therefore likely to forfeit all credit, 
as being exaggerated. In fhort, the * binding of 
the inftrument is often found broke, or the feal 
affixed to it disfigured, or the fignatures of wit- 
nefies counterfeited ; all which unlefs examined 
at home, will be of.the utmod difparagement at 
the bar ; and the Indrument thus defeated, will 
be more hurtful, than if never a one was to be 
produced. 

The advocate likewife will bring to light many 
things which the client believed to bear no manner 
of relation to the caufe, by paffing in review all 

* It was cuflomary, as Paulus remarks, to bind, or few up 
their written inftruments and letters with a thread or twine of 
three twills, to which they put a feal of wax on the knot. To 
this Qnintilian alludes. Sigaa Jint agnUioit in the text, means, 
when none of the witneflcs knows his own fignature. 

the 
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the places of arguments we have * before fpoken 
of-, which, as, for the reafons given, it would be 
inconvenient to keep in view during a pleading, 
then trying what each might produce : fo, in learn¬ 
ing a caufe it would be neceffary to examine mi¬ 
nutely whatever might be difcufied in regard to 
perfon, time, place, motive, inllrument, and all 
other things, from which not only artificial proofs 
may be deduced •, but alfo, what witne fifes are to 
be guarded againft, and how they are to be refut¬ 
ed : for it is of l'ome confequence, whether the 
defendant is an objedl of envy, hatred, or con¬ 
tempt ; of which the firft moll commonly is level¬ 
led at fuperiors, the fecond at equals, and the third 
at inferiors. 

Having thoroughly thus examined the caufe, 
by taking an exadt view of every thing favourable 
or contrary in it, he mull lallly adt a third part 
by afifuming the charadler of judge, and by ima¬ 
gining the caufe to be pleaded before himfelf. Then 
what fliould move and determine him, if he was 
to pals fentence upon the fame matter, he muft 
think the moll cogent and powerful to determine 
any other ; and fo he will feldom be deceived in 
the event, or it will be the fault of the judge., 

* Book v. tiiap. 10, 
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CHAP. IX. 


What the orator ought to obferve in the plead- 
big of caufes. 

I. 'The defire of temporary praife ought not to divert 
the orator from attending to the good of the caufe 
he undertakes.—He Jhould not proudly difdain the 
pleading of fr,taller caufes. II. He floould abjlain 
from the petulancy of exprejfmg himfelf in any thing 
of a fcurrilous manner. III. He mufi ufe all pof- 
fible care in coming properly prepared to fpeak. 

I. H E things to be obferved in pleading we 
A have moftly given directions for through¬ 
out the body of this work ; yet, as fome few things 
are peculiar to this place, not fo much contained 
in the art of fpeaking, as in the duties of the 
fpeakcr, I fhall now touch upon them. Above 
all, as it happens to a good many, let not the 
defire of temporary praife withdraw our orator 
from having an eye to the intereft of the caufe he 
has undertaken. For as generals, in waging wars, 
do not always march their armies over agreeable 
plains, but muft climb often rugged hills, muft 
lay fiege to forts and caftles, railed on fteep rocks 
and mountains, and fortiGed both by nature and 
art : fo an orator will indeed be pleated with the 
opportunity of being able to make great excurfions, 
and when he engages on champion ground, he 
will difplay all his forces fo as to make an exceed¬ 
ing fine appearance ; but if under a neceflity of 
unravelling the intricacies of fome points of law, 

or 
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or placing truth in a clear light from amid!}: the 
obfcurity thrown round it, he will not then of- 
tentatioufly ride about; nor will he ufe a Ihower 
of pointed fentences, as miffive weapons; but he 
will carry on his operations by counter-adting his 
enemy; by mines, by ambufcade, and by ftra- 
tagem : all which are not much commended while 
they are, but after they have been pradtifed. 
Whence thofe profit themfelves mod, who feem 
leaft defirous of praife; for when that frivolous 
parade of eloquence has ceafed its burfts of thun¬ 
der amongft its own applauders, the more potent 
applaufe of true talents will appear in genuine 
luftre; the judges will not difiemble the impref- 
fions that have been made on them; the fenfc of 
the learned will outweigh the opinion of ignor¬ 
ance: fo true it is, that it is the winding up of 
the difcourfe, and the fuccefs attending it, that 
muft prove its true merit. 

Ic was cuftomary with the ancients to difiemble 
their eloquence; and M. Antonius * advifes ora¬ 
tors fo to do, in order to their being the more 
believed, and to the making of their ftratagems 
lefs fufpedled. But the eloquence of thofe times 
could be well difiembled, having not yet made 
an acceftion of fo miiny luminaries, as to break 
out through every intervening obftacle to the tranf- 
mifiion of their light. But indeed all art and de- 
fign fhould be kept concealed, as moft things, when 
once-difcovered, lole their value. In what I have 
hitherto fpoken of, eloquence loves nothing fo 
much as privacy. A choice of words, a weight 

* De Orat. ri. 
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of thought, ah elegance of figures, either do not 
exift, or they appear. But becaufe they appear* 
they are not therefore to be difplayed with often- 
tation. Or if one of the two was to be cho- 
fen, let the caufe rather than the advocate be praif- 
ed 5 yet will the event juftify him, by his having 
pleaded excellently a very good caufe-, ftill it is 
certain, that no one pleads fo ill as he, who en¬ 
deavours to pleafe, whilft his caufe difpleafes j 
becaufe the things by which he pleafes muft ne- 
cefiarily be foreign to his fubjedf. 

Neither ought the orator to be fo vainly nice* 
as not to undertake the pleading of the fmaller 
fort of caufes, as if beneath him; or as if a mat¬ 
ter of lefs confequence fhould in any refpedt leffen 
the reputation he has acquired. Duty indeed is a 
juft motive for his undertaking them, and he 
fhould wifh that his friends were never engaged in 
any other kind of fuits, which in the main are fee 
off with fufficient eloquence, when he has fpoken 
to the purpofe. 

II. But fome, if perchance they have under¬ 
taken any of thefe fmaller forts of caufes, fancy 
they fhould bedaub them round with foreign em- 
bellifhments-, and if thefe too cannot be dragged 
in, they muft at leaft fill up their vacant fpaces 
with invedtives, with true* if it may fo happen 
otherwife, with whatever comes uppermoft, fo it 
may afford a fubjedt for being witty, and deferve 
applaufe, whilft they continue fpeaking. But this 
I think fo far unbecoming the perfedt orator, that 
I am perfuaded he would not objedt in the way of 
invedtive, even what is true, unlefs the caufe ab- 
8 folutely 
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folutely required it. That indeed muft be *' a friar- 
ling and lurly kind of eloquence, as Appius cx- 
prefles it, which fubjedts a man to the reputation 
of having an evil tongue ; and they who give in¬ 
to it, mil ft be fuppoled to be endued with the 
patience of taking up with a return in kind, be¬ 
ing often treated with the lame opprobrious lan¬ 
guage, or the client at leaft buffers heartily for his 
advocate’s petulance. Yet is this behaviour of a 
lefs black dye than the vice of the mind ufelf, 
th'e only difference being opportunity between the 
faying and doing of that which is bad ? The 
pleafure is certainly bafe and inhuman, and can¬ 
not be acceptable to any good man of the audi¬ 
ence. It is true, it is often required by the clients, 
who confult more their revenge than defence. But 
neither this, as well as many other things, ought 
to be done according to their fancy •, for what man 
of fpirit could endure the making of himfclf petu¬ 
lant at the difcretion of another ? 

Some alfo are very liberal in the abule of the 
advocate of the adverfe party, and unlefs he has 
brought it upon hirn, I think it is acting by him 
very ungeneroufly in confideration of the common 
duties of the profellion. Add to this, that thefe 
fallies of paffion are of no manner of advantage 
to him that pleads, the refpondent having an equal 
’ right to abule in his turn; and they may even be 
hurtful to the caufe, becaufe the adverfary, erjged 
on to become a real enemy, mufters together all 
the forces of wit, to conquer, if poftible. Above 
all, that modefty is irrecoverably loft, which pro- 
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cures for the orator fo much authority and belief, 
if once departing from the character of a good man, 
he degenerates into the brawler and barker, con¬ 
forming himfelf, not to the difpofition of the 
judge, but to the caprice and refentment of the 
client. 

The taking of liberties of this kind does like- 
wife frequently lead the orator to hazard fome rath 
expreflions, not lefs dangerous to the caufe, than 
to himfelf. Pericles was not wont to wifh with¬ 
out good reafon, that no word might ever enter 
his mind, that could give umbrage to the people. 
But the refpedt he had for the people, ought in 
my opinion to be had for all, who may have it, in 
their power to do as much hurt; for the Words 
that feemed ftrong and bold when cxpreffed, are 
called foolilh, when they have given offence. : 

III. Now, as every orator is remarkable for 
his manner, the care of one having Been, im¬ 
puted to flownefs, and the facility of another to 
rafhnefs, it may not be amifs to point out here a 
medium. 

Let him come prepared for pleading with all 
poflible care, as ic mud argue not only negledl, 
but alfo a wicked and treacherous difpofition in 
him, to plead worfe in the caufe he. undertakes, 
than he can ; and therefore he lhould not under¬ 
take more caufes than he is well able to go thro’ 
with. 

He fhould fay things ftudied and written, in 
as great a degree as the fubject can bear; ,and, 

, as Demoflhenes fays, deeply engraven, if it were 
poffible, on his memory, and as perteft as may 
be. This may be done at the firft pleading of a 

caufe. 
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caufe, and when in public judgments a caufe is 
adjourned for fome time before it comes to a re¬ 
hearing. But when a direCt reply is to be made, 
all due preparations are impracticable; and even 
they, who are not fo ready, find what they have 
written to be rather a prejudice to them, if any 
thing unexpectedly is objected ; for it is with re- 
luCtance they part with that which they have pre¬ 
pared, and looking back at it during the whole 
pleading, they are forced continually to tamper 
with themfelves, prying if any thing can be pull¬ 
ed afunder from it, to be inferred in what they 
are obliged to fpeak extempore. And though this 
may be done, there will frill be a want of con¬ 
nection, the commifiTures not only gaping, as in 
an ill-joined piece of work, but the incoherency 
will alfo be difcoverable from the different colour¬ 
ing and inequality of ftyle. Thus, neither is 
there an uninterrupted fluency in what they fay 
extempore, nor a connection with it of what they 
recite by heart, and for this reafon the one mult 
be a hindrance to the other; for the written mat¬ 
ter will always bring to it the attention of the 
mind, and fcarce ever follow it. Therefore in 
thefe aCtions, as country-labouring men fay, we 
muft ftand * firmly on our legs. For, as every 
caufe confi.fts of proving and refuting, whatever 
regards the firft, may be written; and whatever 
it is certain the adverfary fhall anfwer, as fome- 
times it is certain what .fie will, may be refuted 
with equal care and ftudy. 

* Turnebus fancies this to be a proverb drawn from 
ploughmen, who when they labour moll, Hand firmly on 
both feet, otherwife the labour cannot be vehement. 

Dd 2 Knowing 
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Knowing the caufe well, is one efiential point 
for being prepared in other refpefts •, and hearing 
attentively to all the adverfary alledges, is an¬ 
other. Still may we previoufly think of many 
particular incidents, and prepare the mind for all 
emergencies; and it is fo beft in regard to fpeak- 
ing, the thought being thereby the more eafily 
tranfmitted and transferred. 

But whether in anfwering or other wife, there 
may be a neceflity for extempore fpeaking, the 
orator will never find himfelf at a lofs and difcon- 
certed, who has been furnilhed by difcipline, and 
ftudy, and exercife with the powers of facility; 
and who, as always under arms, and ready for 
engaging, will no more want a fufficient flow of 
fpeech in pleading of caufes, than he does in con- 
verfation upon daily and domeftic occurrences 
neither will he ever for want of coming duly pre¬ 
pared, decline burdening himfelf with a caufe, fo 
he has time to learn the ftate of it; for any 
thing elfe he will always be well acquainted 
with. 
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C H A P. X. 

Of the kind of eloquence that fuits bef the ora¬ 
tor. 

I. That there are various kinds of eloquence, all 
which may have their particular ad7nirers.—That 
the fame happens in pictures and ftatues, of which 
he mentions the different ar lifts, that excelled in 

their kind. - He gives an account of the Latin 

orators that differed from each other.—He gives 
Cicero the preference to all of them, and defends 
him againft calumniators. II. That there are 
thre ■ kinds of eloquence ; the Attic, the AJiatic, 
and the Rhodian.—That the Attic is the heft. 
What it is to fpeak Attically.—That the Lathi 
eloquence is not upon a par with the Attic, by 
reafon of the poverty ; of its language.—That this 
deficiency mu.fi be comperfated by thought and fi¬ 
gures. III. He refutes thofe, who from being too 
dry rcjebl all ornament.—That we mufl comply 
•with what is required by the times and ears .— 
That the manners of writing and fpeaking fbould 
be the fame. IV. He again touches upon three 
kinds of eloquence ; the fmiple, the fublime , and 
the florid.—That bet ween thefe three there are 
other middle kinds.—Each of thefe are to be fuited 
to caufes, and the feveral parts of caufes.—That 
feme, but wrong in fo doing , go in purfuit only of 
the more florid kind of eloquence.—The orator may 
attain to all thefe kinds in the befi and eafiefl 
manner. " 

I. '~|pHERE remains only to fpeak of the kind 
of eloquence, which is the third point I 

propofed to difeufs according to the order of my 
D 3 firft 
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firft divifion, having promifed to fpeak, firft of 
the art, fecondly of the artift, and thirdly of the 
work. Now, an oration being the work of rhe¬ 
toric and of the orator, and having many forms, 
as I fhall fhew, it follows, that both the art and 
artift operate on all thefe forms •, yet, that they 
are very different from one another, not only in 
the fpecies, as a ftatue from another ftatue, and a 
piece of painting from another piece of painting, 
and an adtion from another adtion ; but alfo in 
the genus, as Tufcan ftatues from Greek, and 
Afiatic from Attic eloquence. But thefe different 
forts of works, I fpeak of, have all their admirers 
and partizans, as well as authors ; and this may 
be a reafon why no perfedf orator has yet appear¬ 
ed, and, for aught I know, the fame obfervation 
may take place in regard to the perfection of any 
art; not only becaule a perfon excells in one qua¬ 
lity more than another; but becaufe all are not 
equally pleafed with the fame form ; partly, on 
account of the condition of time and place; and 
partly, on account of the judgment, tafte, and 
defign of each artift. 

The firft painters of eminence, whole works 
are commendable for fomething more than their 
antiquity, are faid to be Polygnotus and Aglao- 
phon. Their painting with one only colour, has 
ftill fome fo fond of it, that they prefer the rude 
ftrokes of art in this ftyle, an art, then only in 
its infancy, to the niceft touches of the greateft 
mafters ; yet, without affigning any fufficient rea¬ 
fon, in my opinion, and only through the vanity 
of being thought connoifieurs in the matter. , Af¬ 
terwards Zeuxis and Parrhafius contributed much 
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to the improvement of the art. Thefe may be 
faid to be contemporaries, having lived much 
about the time of the Peloponnefian wars, as ap¬ 
pears from a dialogue of Xenophon, wherein So¬ 
crates and Parrhafius are the interlocutors. The 
firft of thefe two painters is faid to have invented 
the intermingling of lights with lliades, and the 
fecond to have drawn out with great accuracy the 
delineations. Zeuxis painted bodies with greater 
than real proportions, thinking fuch a form to be 
rather more auguft; and in this, it is imagined, 
he followed Homer’s manner, who took pleafure 
in reprcfenting all his characters, even his women, 
of large and ftrong fize. Parrhafius, on the con¬ 
trary, was fo exaCt in every particular, that he is 
looked upon, even to this day, as the lawgiver 
of painters, becaufe the paintings of gods and 
heroes, fuch as he has left behind him, are held 
as fo many models, which they make it a rule to 
follow invariably. 

This art fiourifhed much more, but with ta¬ 
lents of different quality, about the reign of Phi¬ 
lip, and till the time of Alexander’s fuccefibrs. 
Protogenes dittinguifhed himfelf by his accuracy, 
Pamphilus and Melanthius by the beauty of de- 
fign, Antiphilus by the eafy and natural ttrokes of 
his pencil, Theon of Samos by his lively imagi¬ 
nation, and Apelles by his ingenuity, and the 
graces, which he boafted he had excelled in. Eu- 
phranor made himfelf admirable, by being pof- 
feffed of thefe different qualities in as eminent a 
degree as the Belt matters, and by being alfo as 
excellent a ftatuary as he was a painter. 

D 4 
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The fame difference is met with in ftatues. 
Calon and Egefias worked harfhly, and much in 
the Tufcan ftyle;. Calamis (hewed himfelf Iefs 
ftiff; but Myron more natural and eafy than any 
of the juft mentioned. 

Polycletus excelled all his predeceflors in the 
beauty and regularity of his proportions; but his 
ftarues, in the opinion of mod connoiffeurs, tho- 
they adjudged the preference to them beyond any 
others, and would befides detradl nothing from 
their merit, feemed to want the weight and full— 
nefs of a complete (hape. For, as he added a 
beauty to the human form over and above what 
is real, fo alfo he feems not to have adequately 
expreffed the majefty of gods. He is alfo laid to 
have declined more vigorous and grave years, as 
having prefumed to attempt nothing beyond a 
fmcorh cheek. ‘ r ' 

But Polycletus’s deficiency is faid to have been 
made up by Phidias and Alcamenus. Phidias, 
however, is reported to have been more expert at 
the framing of gods than men. In works of 
ivory he (lands far unrivalled, if even he had done 
nothing more than his Minerva of Athens, or his 
Jupiter Oiympius of Elis, the beauty of which Iaft 
feems to have added fomcthing to the received re¬ 
ligion ; fo much the nrajefi y of the work has 
equalled the god. 

JLyfippus and Praxiteles are efteemed for having 
made true likenefies of nature but Demetrius is 
reprehenfible for having carried this care to an ex¬ 
cels, being more fond of producing a fimilitude, 
than flattering with a fhew of beauty. 


Of 
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Of like nature is eloquence, and if you are in¬ 
clined to take a view of its different fpecies, you 
will, find almoft as many forms of genius as of 
bodies. But there were fome kinds of eloquence 
that aflumed a rough and horrid afpeCt from the 
condition of the times, though there appeared 
through them a great force of genius. Of this 
fort was the eloquence of Ltelius, Africanus, 
Cato the Ceni'or, and of the Gracchi, whom you 
may call, if you pleafe, the Polygnotufes and the 
Calons. Craffus, and Hortenfius, may 

claim a middle kind. After them flourifhed, 
much about the fame time, a great number of 
orators, all diftinguilhed by particular characters ; 
and among them we find the force of Ca*far, the 
wit of Ctelius, the fubtilty of Callidius, the gra¬ 
vity of Brutus, the poniancy of Sulpitius, the 
partnefs of Caffius, the accuracy of Pollio, the 
dignity of Meflala, the aufterity of Calvus ; and 
among thofe of our own time, the copioufnefs of 
Seneca, the energy of Africanus, the foiidity of 
Afer, the fweetnefs of Crifpus, the mufical pro¬ 
nunciation of Trachallus, and the elegance of 
Secundus. 

But in Cicero we have, not an Euphranor, dif- 
tinguifhed by feveral great qualities, but eminent 
in all the perfections commendable in any other; 
whom notwithftanding his contemporaries dared 
to impeach of rather too great a fwell in his ftyle, 
of Afiatic pomp, of redundancy, of being too re¬ 
petitious, and fometimes cold in his jefts ; and of 
being in his compofition, delicate, gay, exube¬ 
rant, and ftudious, which is very far from truth, 
of a foftnefs unbecoming the manly character. 

After- 
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Afterwards alfo, wh.en he was cut off by the tri- 
pmviral profcription, all who hated, envied, ri¬ 
valled him, the flatterers of the then power, made 
a new attack upon him, now no more in a condi¬ 
tion to make them an. anfwer. 

But what moft furprifes me is, that this fame 
orator, whom fome. have cenfured for being dry 
and hungry, was fpoken ill of by his inveterate 
epemies chiefly on th.e account of too great a flow 
of wit, and profufion of flowers. . .Both judg¬ 
ements paffed upon him are falfe; but if calumny 
was fuffered to obtain, credit, I fhould think the 
opinion of his being over florid comes rather 
nearer the truth. But the heavieft charges brought 
againft his eloquence are by thofe, who were de- 
firous of appearing imitators of the Attic manner. 
This band of orators, as if initiated, in certain 
facred rites, and bound to their obfervance by re¬ 
ligious vows, perfecuted him as an outcaft, and 
and the devotee of fome prophane fuperftition. 
Whence even to this day, dry,, faplefs, and blood- 
lpfs ; (for tbefe are they, who. give the fpecious 
name of health, wh,ich is quite the reverfe, to 
their imbecillity •,) becaufe, dazzled by the brighter 
luftre of Cicero’s eloquence as by the fun, they 
think to lurk fate under the fliadow of the great 
name of Attic taffe. But as Cicero himfelf has 
fully anfwered them in feveral paffages of his 
works, it will be fafer for me to proceed no far¬ 
ther in the clearing up of this matter. 

II. The diftindtion made between the ftyle of 
the Afiatics and Attics, has indeed been of long 
ilandjng i the latter having been reputed ciofe 
and found and the former, on the contrary, 

fwollen 
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fwollen and empty : the one having no redundan¬ 
cy ; the other, being without judgment and mo¬ 
deration. Some are of opinion, and particularly 
Santra, that this happened, when, by the gra-^ 
dual fpreading of the Greek tongue into the ad¬ 
jacent cities of Afia, fome becoming deftrous of 
approving themfelves eloquent, though not yet 
lufficiently flailed in the language, began to ex- 
prefs by circumlocution, what they could not im¬ 
mediately in proper terms ; and by contrafling a 
habit of fo doing, afterwards perfevered in the 
praftice. For my part, I am apt to think, that 
the difference. has been occafioned by k natural 
bent in the genius, both of the fpeakers and 
hearers: the Attics, juft, correct, and nice in 
their tafte, could fuffer nothing idle, nothing re¬ 
dundant; whereas the Afiatics, pompous in their 
difpofition, and great boafters, might well mingle 
with their eloquence the fame vain glory that cha¬ 
racterized their manners. 

Soon after, they who took notice of this diffe¬ 
rence of ftyle, added the Rhodian, a middle kind, 
and, as it were compofed of the two others; nei¬ 
ther fo dole as the Attic, nor fo abundant as the 
Afiatic, and feeming to retain fomething of the 
country, and fomething of the author. iEfchi- 
nes, who made choice of Rhodes for his place of 
exile, brought thither with him the ftudies, then 
in vogue at Athens, which, like certain plants, 
degenerating in a different foil and climate, ming-r 
led the Attic with a foreign tafte. And thus it 
is, that this kind became fmooth and loofe, and 
yet not without weight; rather more like a ftill 

expanfe 
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expanfe of ■(water,- than a limpid fountain, or tur¬ 
bid torrent. 

None therefore heed doubt but that the Attic 
kind, is by far the beft •, and though an exabk judg¬ 
ment, and nice tafte, be common to all, who 
have wrote according to its prd'cript, yet is there 
difcoverable a difference of character in their ge¬ 
nius, For which reafon they feem to me greatly 
rhift'aken, who believe them only to (peak in die 
Attic manner, whofe ftyle is plaiin, clear, and ex- 
preftive, who content themfelves with a certain 
frugality of eloquence, and who never tliruft their 
hand from under their * cloak. But now, who 
fhall this orator take after, to fpeak exactly in the 
Attic tafte? Suppoie it to' be Lyfias*, for he is a 
pattern thefe partizans feem to be exceeding fond 
of, and I need not proceed to mention q** Coccus 
and Antocides.. 

But I fhould be glad to afk them whether the 
ftyle of liberates is truly-Attic, though nothing 
is fo different from chat of Lyfias ? They can¬ 
not deny that it is, and that his fchool produced 
the principal orators in Greece. Let therefore 
fbniething more like what is wanted be looked for. 
Was not Hyperides remarkable for the fame At- 

* This is a proverbial faying to fignify a tepid orator, or 
one who fpcaks in a very composed manner; for fuch as are 
earned and vehement, ufe a deal of gellure, particularly with 
their arms, which are tolled about in a variety of diredlions- 

f Antocides is reckoned by Plutarch among the ten Athe¬ 
nian orators. He mentions.nothing of Coccus, but Suidas 
fays he was a difciple of Ifocrates, and an Athenian orator, 
who had left behind him fonie orations. -Quintilian, how¬ 
ever, feems to mean here, that the llyle of thele two orators, 
\yas plainer and mote fitnplc than that of Lyfias. 


tic 
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tic tafte ? He was; but he indulged more the 
pleafures of his genius. I pafs by many others, 
as Lycurgus, Ariftogiton, and their predecefibrs 
Ifaeus, Antiphon-, who, though they all purfued 
the fame kind of eloquence, yet differed from one 
another in their manner. 

What was the iEfchines I a little before made 
mention of ? Was he not more copious, more 
bold, and more fublime, than any of the juft cit¬ 
ed ? What, in fine, was Demofthenes ? Did he 
not exceed all thofe (lender and circumfped. ora¬ 
tors, in fublimity, force, vehemence, elegance, 
and harmony of compofition? Does he not fhew 
elevation in common places ? Does he not ani¬ 
mate his ftyle by figures P Does he not fhine in 
metaphors ? Does he not put words into the 
mouth of mute beings ? Does not his fwearing by 
the manes of the mighty heroes, {lain in the plains 
of Marathon and Salamis, in defence of their 
country, manifeftly declare that Plato was his 
preceptor ? And (hall we call the fame Plato, 
an Afiatic ; him, whom we may compare to the 
bards of old, as fired in fancy by divine infpira- 
tion ? What fhall 1 fay of Pericles ? Can we rhink 
his eloquence as meagre as that of Lyfias, when 
to ridicule it, the poets of the old comedy com¬ 
pared it to the dreadful crafh and ravages of 
thunder ? 

Why then fhould we attribute that Attic tafte 
to thofe only, whofe ftyle labours to flow, like 
fimll veins of water, which fcarce can force a 
paftage through the interftices pebbles leave be<- 
tween them ? Shall we in them only find the moft 
delectable 
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deledtable honey by the flavour of the * thyme it 
has been extradited from ? I believe indeed, that 
if our connoifleurs had found in the fame territory 
a more fertile piece of ground, or a more fruitful 
crop of corn, they would fay it was not Attic, 
becaufe it yielded more feed than it received, and 
becaufe Menander jeftingly faid that fuch was the 
regular j* fidelity of the foil. Therefore if one 
fhould now add the moving of the pafiions in any 
thing of a vehement degree, to the perfections 
that great orator Demofthenes was pofiefled of, 
fball it be faid this ought not to be done, becaufe 
Ijemofthenes never did fo, whofe nature perhaps 
put a negative on it, or at lead a regulation in the 
Athenian form of government ? And if an ora¬ 
tion (hould happen to be more harmonious in its 
compofition than any of his, which perhaps it 
could not, but if it could, would it therefore not 
be Attic ? I could therefore wilh that more juft 
notions were entertained of this title, and that 
all would believe, that to write and fpeak Atti- 
cally, is to write and fpeak in the molt perfect 
manner. 

But this is a prejudice of our own, and not 
of the Greeks, in whom indeed fuch an opinion 
would have been tolerable*, for though the Latin 
eloquence feems to me to be like the Greek in in¬ 
vention, difpofition, defign, and all other par¬ 
ticulars of the fort, and to be even intirely its 

* This is an allulion to Hymettus.a mountain in the Attic 
territory, which was much famed for nurfing bees, which 
produced an excellent foit of honey. 

f This too is an allufion to fome paflage in one of Me¬ 
nander’s comedies. 

difciple} 
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difciple ; yet in elocution it fo far comes ftiort 
of it, that it can fcarce attain to a degree of imi¬ 
tation. 

Our words are far from having fo lweet a found 
as theirs, and chiefly by our wanting thofe two 
very agreeable Greek letters Y and Z, the one a 
voyel, the other a confonant, than which no others 
are fweeter in refpiration, and which we common¬ 
ly borrow from them as often as we make ufe of 
their proper names. Whenever this happens, I 
know not what (train of hilarity immediately dif- 
fufes itfelf through the difcourfe, as in Zephyris 
Zopyrrfque , which if written with our letters, they 
would make fomething of a deaf and barbarous 
found, and in their place would, as it were, fuc- 
ceed, thofe fad and horrid letters, which Greece is 
unacquainted with. 

F, the fixth letter of our alphabet, makes a 
found, fcarce human, or rather one not proceed¬ 
ing from the voice, becaufe formed intirely by the 
air puffed out between the teeth. Followed by 
a voyel it lofes its force, and by a * confonant, it 
breaks the found, and becomes more harfh and 
difagreeable. 

The Eolic -f digamma is fo nectffary, that 
though we have rejected its form and character, yet 
we cannot help retaining its force in the words fer- 
vum , cervum , and the like. 

The letter makes a harfhnefs in fyllables, 

* As in the word franait. 

t The emperor Claudius Caefar added to the Roman let¬ 
ters the Eolic Digamma, fo called, becaufe its figure makes 
a ^double gamma F ; but this, as Prifcian fays,°was rejeft- 

8 though 
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though ufeful for joining the voyels which follow 
it, as when we write equos and equum. In ocher 
refpe&s it is fuperfluous. Thefe two voyels alfo 
form a found unknown to the Greeks, and there ¬ 
fore cannot be reprefented by any of their charac¬ 
ters. 

Add to this, that very many of our words 
end with that bellowing letter M, which none of 
the Greek words do; but inflead of it the v, which 
is very fweet and tingling, is there placed, which 
very feldom happens fo with us. 

What fhall I fay of our fyllables, which lean 
upon the letters B and D in fo rough a manner, 
that many, I do not fay of our oldeft, but of 
our older Latins, endeavoured to foften them, 
not only by faying averfa for abverfis , but by 
adding an s to the prepofition ab, though even 
the s is not without a grating found ? 

Our * accents are likewife r.ot lb agreeable as 
theirs, either by reafon of their ftiffnefs, or be- 
caule not recommended by fo great a variety of 
inflexions ; for the laft fyilable is never raifed by 
an acute, nor made flat by a circumflex, but al¬ 
ways ends in one or two graves. The Greek 
tongue therefore is fo far fuperior to ours in fweet- 
nefs, that our pce-ts, whenever they have a mind 

• An Accent is a certain law and rule for raifing or lower¬ 
ing a fyilable in pronunciation, and is of three forts, Acute , 
.as being invented for fh-arpening or raifing a fyilable: Grave, 
for finking, or letting it fall; Circumflex , for both blunting 
ar.d ft.arpeiiing it. In every part of fpeech, there is a raifing 
and lowering-of .the voice in pronunciation, as in this word 
nature r, wheii I fay natu, the voice is raifed, and ihe eleva¬ 
tion lies on tit but when 1 fay rxt, die voice is ioweired, and 
this is its deprefiion or finking. 


to 
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to diflinguifh themfelves by a fmoothnefs of verfe, 
grace their campofition by the adopting of Greek 
words. 

But what I have hitherto animadverted upon 
is nothing comparatively to the want of appella¬ 
tions for a good many things, which we are 
therefore obliged to exprefs by metaphor, or cir* 
cumlocution. Even in things that have names, 
the great poverty of our language in fynoni- 
mous words, throws us frequently back upon the 
fame; whereas the Greeks have not only a plenty 
of words, but alfo many dialedls, very different 
from each other. 

He* therefore, who requires from the Latins 
thofe graces of the Attic ftyle, let him give me 
the fame fweetnefs, and the fame richnefs in elo¬ 
cution. If this cannot be done, we fhall adapt 
thoughts to the words we have; and not con¬ 
found the extreme delicacy of things, not to fay 
by too grofs, but ftrong expreffions, that both 
qualities may not be deftroyed by being thus 
jumbled together. For the lefs help we receive 
from our language, the more ftrenuous ought 
our efforts to be on the fide of invention. Let 
a variety of fublime thoughts be brought to 
light; let all the paflions be moved, and let 
the difcourfe be lighted.up by the luftreof meta¬ 
phors. 

If we cannot attain to the Greek delicacy, let 
us furpafs them in ftrength. Have they the af- 
cendant over us in fubtilty, let us bear them down 
by weight ? Are they more copious in the pro¬ 
priety of expreffions, let us conquer them by ge- 
Vol. II. E e nius ? 
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niu's ? Has every * minute article among the 
Greeks its fafe harbour of reception, let us ge¬ 
nerally put out to fea with larger fails, and ftrive 
to fwell them with a ftronger gale of wind ? Yet 
iBiift we not always keep out in the main, but 
fometimes coaft it. The Greeks can without dan¬ 
ger p.afs over {hallows; and I fhall find fome part 
of the fame, not much deeper, over which I can 
pilot my veffel, without the hazard of flicking. 

So that, though the Greeks fucceed better than 
we do in the more fxmple forts of ftibjedls, and 
which require a defer planner;-and though in 
this only they exceed us, and we therefore give 
it up to-them in comedy ; yet, far from making 
over to them intirely this kind of flyle r we ought 
rather endeavour to make ourfelves matters of it; 
in. as accurate a degree as we are well able.. We 
may be upon a par with them in the judicious 
choice of things, and the quantity of them that 
may ferve our purpofe ; but the grace of expref- 
fion, which the genius of our language is deficient 
in, muft be compenfated by the feafoning of fo¬ 
reign ornaments. Was not Cicero in the treating, 
of private affairs remarkable for this delicate fim- 
plicity of ftyle ? Was he not fmooth, fweet,: clear, 
and not teo elevated ? Was not this in a-very 
particular degree the diftinguifhing perfection of 
M. Callidius ? Were not Scipio, Laslius, Cato, 

. # . He means that the moA fimple tliings are elegantly ez- 
prefled by the niceties of the Greek language; and that the 
Latins cannot b.e matters of fo much refinement, but may- 
make amends for it by fome amplitude, yet io as to feem de¬ 
licate;.^ though they cannot to the degree of the Greeks. 
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in their elocution, the Roman Attics ? Hovy 
tft’en can that not be enough, thaft which nothing 
ban be better ? 

III. Befides this notion,- regarding the Attic 
firyle arid tafte* fome imagine: that there is no na¬ 
tural eloquence, but that which comes rieareft to 
the ordinary way of fpeaking, by which wfe con- 
verfe with oUr friends, wives* children, arid do¬ 
me (lies ; thinking it enough to fignify the inten¬ 
tion of the rhind, and to! fee'k after riothing ftu- 
diedj riothing far fetched; as any addition of the 
kind muft favour of affeCfcatiori, rfiuft be a vain 
difplay of words* remote from truth, and calcul¬ 
ated for the fake only of the words themfelves* 
in-which nature has no other defigri than to make 
therii merely exprefiive of our thoughts : juft fo; 
the bodies of athletes, though made ftroriger by 
exercife; and by keeping to a certain, diet, are not 
therefore natural, becaufe their form, or figure is 
not the refulc of nature’s fafhioning. And where 
is the occafion* fay they,* for Ihewing things by* 
drcurhlocution and metaphors, that is', by many, 
or borrowed words* when every thing has its name 
affigned it ? They alledge, in fine, as a thing 
unqueftionable* that in the beginning men fpoke 
the genuine language of nature, and that after¬ 
wards, like poets, 1 though more fparingiy, yep 
falfely and improperly they framed a mode of 
fpeaking, which they confidered in the lighc of * 
perfection. 

* This is according to what Quintilian has laid elfcwhere,,‘ 
that fome figures would be vices, if they fo happened by ac¬ 
cident, and were not fought after. 


E e 2 
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There is fome truth in this opinion, and there¬ 
fore there fhould be no departing fo far as fome 
do, from proper and common words. But, as I 
obferved in fpeaking of. compofition, if one to 
what is merely neceffary fhould add ‘ fomething 
better, I fee no reafon why he fhould incur cen- 
fure from the partizans of this opinion. To me, 
indeed, common difcourfe, and that of an elo¬ 
quent man, feem to be pretty different in their 
nature. If it w T ere enough for him to point out 
things fimply, the propriety of words would be 
all that might require his'taking any pains about j 
but it being incumbent on him to pleafe, to move, 
and to make a variety of imprefiions oh the minds 
of his audience, it is very proper he fhould alfo 
ufe thofe helps, which are granted us by the fame 
nature-, in like manner, as it is Very natural by 
exercife, to fupple the arms, to increafe bodily 
ftreng'h, and to acquire a frefh and healthy com¬ 
plexion. For which reafon in all nations there are 
fome more eloquent, and more fvveet in their way 
of expreffing themfelves than others-, and if it 
did not fo happen, all would be upon an equa¬ 
lity in this refpedl, and the fame kind of eloquence 
would iridifcrirbinately fuit every one. All then 
{peak, but their character in fpeaking is different; 
whence this juft inference may be drawn, that 
the mote every one effedts in fpeaking, the more 
he may be faid to fpeak according to the eloquence 
of nature. ' 

And if it be fo, I have no great fault to find 
with thofe, who think fome allowance ought to 
be made f6r times, and ears, requiring fomething 
neater, and fomething more refined. I am 

there- 
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fore of opinion, that the firfl orators fliould no 
more have been as models to Cato and the Gracchi, 
than they fliould be to more modern orators. And 
this I obferve to have been done by Cicero, who, 
though he referred ail to the advantage of his 
caufe, yet gave fomething to the pleafure of the 
auditor, alledging that what he did was likewife 
for the intereft -of his party, pleafure being inti¬ 
mately connected with utility. To the amenities 
of his flyle and manner I cannot indeed find that 
any thing can be added, unlefsit be, that to flatter 
the tafle of our age, we adopt a greater number of 
linking thoughts. Yet mull 1 lay, that if thefe 
thoughts lie too thick, and are crouded upon one 
another, they cannot help working their own def- 
trudlion, though at the fame time the caufe may 
not be thereby endamaged, nor the orator lofe his 
authority. But if I here make conceflions, 1 hope 
none will abufe them. In complaifance to the 
age we live in, I make allowance for the orator’s 
gown not being of coarfe fluff, yet not of filk ; 
I would have his hair neatly combed, not but di- 
gefted into flages of ringlets, becaufe the plainer the 
drefs is, the neater and more decent it will appear, 
when the defire of making one’s felf agreeable, 
does not run into the extravagance of tawdry and 
lafeivious luxury. In like manner, what com¬ 
monly goes under the denomination of pointed 
fentences, (none of which have been ufed by. the 
ancient Greeks, though I find fome in Cicero,) fo 
they contain things and noc words, are not fre¬ 
quently ufed, and aim at the gaining of the caufe, 
who doubts but that they may be of great utility ? 
They flrike the mind, and often at once determine 
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it, and make a deeper impreflion by their concife- 
nefs, and perfuade by the Angularity of their 
turn. 

But fome are of opinion that thofe bright and 
fparkling eyes of modern eloquence, though fome 
allowance may be made for their ufe in extempore 
fpeaking and conyerfatipn, ought to be excluded 
the compofition of orations. On tlqs fenti'ment 
too I fhall throw together forne curfory reflections, 
becaufe many of the learned think, that there is 
one mariner for fpeaking, and another for writ¬ 
ing; and that therefore fome who were famous 
for aCtion, left nothing written for pofterity, as 
Pericles and Demades ; and, on the contrary, that 
others who excelled in compofition, were unfit for 
aCtiori, as Ifocrates. And'indeed, it appears that 
in aCtion, a certain impetupfity, and pleafing fan¬ 
cies fomewhat boldly hazarded, carry often more 
weight withi them, efp.ecially when ignorant minds 
require to be moved and inftruCted : whereas what¬ 
ever is configned over to books, and is publifhed 
as fomething good in its kind, ought to be cor¬ 
rect, polifhed, and extremely exaCt in compdfi- 
tion, as being to come into the hands of the learn T 
qd, and to have artifts judges of the art. . 

For my part, I fhould be inclined to think, 
that to fpeak well,. and to write well, is one and 
the fame thing ; and that a written oration is no¬ 
thing more than the monument of one that ha$ 
been pronounced. Therefore, I imagine, it ought 
to have all perfections; 1 do not fay, no faults; 
for I well know that the ignorant have fometimes 
a great liking to what is faulty. 

2 
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. Where then muff we place the difference ? I 
anfwer, that if I could have a bench of wile 
judges, I Ihould retrench many things, not only 
in the orations of Cicero, but alfo in thofe of 
Demofthenes, who is much clofer. There would 
be no manner of occafion for moving the paffions, 
nor flattering agreeably the ear. The exordium 
too would be unneceffary, fo Ariftotle thinks, in 
the cafe of having fuch judges-, and all that need 
be done, would be to ftate the matter in clear and 
proper terms, and prove well where proofs were 
wanting. 

But when the affembly of the people is to ait as 
judge, or fome few chofen from among the people; 
or when often illiterate perfons, or fometimes per- 
fons taken from the plow, are to pafs fenrence; 
we fliall enforce every thing we imagine will avail 
us for obtaining our purpofe ; and thefe things are 
to be fet in all their various lights, as weil when 
we fpeak, as when we write them, that we may 
thoroughly inform thefe judges how to. ait. Would 
Demofthenes have fpoken ill in the. manner he wrote, 
or would Cicero have done the fame ? Caa we 
otherwife know them to have been excellent ora¬ 
tors than by their written : orations ? They there¬ 
fore pronounced better or worfe. If worfe,.,th'ey 
ought then to have fpoken as they wrote!.. If bet¬ 
ter, they ought to have written as they-(poke. 

What .then, Ihgl], the orator al ways fpeak as he 
writes ? Yes,, .always, if poffible ; and if the time 
affigned him by thejudge is rather fhort, ne will 
retrench many .things, frcni what he , might have 
laid; but his oration when putfliflied will'contain 
every thing in its due detail. What he may have 
E e 4 faid 
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faid for adapting 1 himfelf to the capacity of the 
judges, he will not leave fo written for the can-? 
vaffing of pofteritv, left it be imputed to his 
taftc, and not to the circumftances of time : for 
it is of vaft fignificancy, in what manner the judge 
would choofe to hear the orator fpeak, and there¬ 
fore Cicero advifes him, to look him (trait in the 
face, to know how he is difpofed and then, what¬ 
ever is iinderftood to pleafe him, Ihould be infift-? 
ed upon, and the contrary courfe followed in 
what he diflikes. In (hort, if any one manner 
of elocution is to be wifhed for more than.an* 
other, it is that which is moft proper for inftrudt- 
ihg the judge. ■■' 

This is not furprifing, when even for the fake 
of witneffes we make many alterations in our way 
of fpeaking. The orator, who on afking a pea- 
fan't, if lie knew “ Amphion,” and being’ an- 
fwered, no *, (hewed good prefence of mind by 
taking away the afpiration, and - (hortening- the- fe- 
cond fyliable, upon which he knew him perfectly 
well. Such chance cafes often occafion fpeaking 
differently from what is written, when it may-'not 
be fo proper, nor even well practicable to fpeak as 
pne has written. 

IV. There is another divifion, which is alfo 
fubdivided into three parts, and by which the 
different kinds of eloquence feem to be very apt¬ 
ly diftinguifhed. The firft is called the * fub- 
tile kind ; the fccond, the j' fublime and ftrong } 
the third, by fome the mean between the two 
pthers, and by fomc, the J florid. Their ufe and 

# fcXti*. t a V>- I 
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application are chiefly, of the firft, for inftru&ing ; 
of the fecond, for moving ; of the third, whatever 
way called, for pleating or conciliating minds ; 
fo that, to inftrudt requires plainnefs to conciliate 
mind-, gentlenefs ; and to move, weighc and 
ftrength. 

The ftyle of the narration and proofs is beft 
conduced according to the fubtile kind, which 
abftradling trom all other perfections, is fufficiently 
full of itfelf. The middle manner will abound 
more with metaphors, will feek to pleafe more by 
figures, will fhew an air of gaiety in digreflions, 
an elegance in compofition, a prettinefs in thought, 
and will flow gently and fmoothly, like a clear 
river, the banks of which are lhaded by the ver¬ 
dure of forefts. But the moving and forcible kind 
will refemble an impetuous torrent, rolling huge 
ftones along in its current, refenting to be confined 
by a bridge, making for itlelf banks, greatly 
fwelled and rapid, and compelling the judge, not- 
withftanding all his flruggles to the contrary, to 
go wherever it fhall hurry him. 

By this it is, that the orator fummons the dead 
from out of their graves, as * Cicero did Appius 
Cfficus j by this the country bitterly complains, 
and expollulates with a bad fubject, as may be 
fben in one of Cicero’s • -]" orations againtt Cataline. 
This is what raifes a difcourfe by amplifications, 
and extols it by the force of hyperboles : as 
“ What J more infatiable gulp’n than the avarice 
of that man ? No, the ocean itfelf, the ocean with 
its vaft abyfs of waters, &c.” Thefe fliining beau- 

* Pro Cxi. 35- + Catil. i. 18. { Philip ii, 67. 

ties 
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ties of eloquence are now well known to its vota¬ 
ries. By this we invoke the gods themfelves, that 
by fpeaking to them in their prefence, we may in- 
tereft them in what we have to lay before them : 
“ * ye groves and facred monuments of the Albans ! 
ye holy altars ! which the impiety of that monfter 
had prophaned or deftroyed ! ye, whom the fame 
worfhip had always kept united with the religion 
of the Roman people ! it is you I now here call 
to witnefs !’* By this we alfo excite anger, and 
infpire with companion ; by this we fay, “ he faw 
you, he wept, and he implored your pity and 
by this the hearer, feized with all forts of emo¬ 
tions, followsi blindly his leader, quite regardiefs 
where he is led. 

Now, if there was a neceflity of making choice 
of any one of thefe three kinds, who would hefi- 
tate in prefering this to all, which alfo is the moft 
powerful, and beft adapted to great caufes. Ho¬ 
mer attributes to Menelaus a concifenefs in elo¬ 
quence, recommending itfelf by a fprightlinels of 
mind, and a propriety of expreffion, fubjeft to no 
miftakes in the choice of words, and excluding 
fuperfluities, all which are qualities belonging to 
the firft kind. From the mouth of Neftor, he fays, 
words flowed fweeter than honey, and with the 
moft engaging charms. But thinking to give an 
idea of the height of eloquence, as in Ulyffes, he 
joins grandeur to it, and affigns him a manner of 
fpeech, equal in impctuofity, and in its copious flow 
of words, to the rufhing'down of torrents of melted 
winter lnow from the tops of mountains. With. 

• Pro Mil,' Sj.. 
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him therefore no man living will be able to difpute 
the prize of eloquence, and men will admirft him 
i is a god. Eupolis exprefies his aftonifhment at 
this force and rapidity in Pericles Ariftophanes 
Compares it to thunderbolts j it is indeed the true 
power of {peaking. 

It is not, however, to be fuppofed that eloquence 
is comprehended in thefe three forms ; for, as be¬ 
tween the (lender and the robuft, there is a third 
holding the middle ; fo each of them has its de¬ 
grees, and amongft thofe degrees, there is fomething 
mixed, being the middle between two of them. 
The fubtile kind does not conlift of fuch a preci- 
fion, as not to admit a greater and a lefs : like 
degrees of more and lefs are perceptible in the ve¬ 
hement kind *, and the middle kind either afcends 
to fomething ftronger, or is lowered to fomething 
weaker. Thus may almofl; innumerable fpecies 
be found, capable of being characterized by fome 
flight difference ; as the four winds, which are faid 
generally to. blow from four cardinal points, tho s 
feveral other intermediate winds are difcoverable 
from the variety of climates, and the direction of 
rivers. The fame obfervation holds good in re¬ 
gard to muficians, who having fixed five principal 
tones for the lyre, afterwards fill up with great 
variety the interval from one to the other, by the 
infercion of feveral other tones, which makes thefe 
few tranfmons to have a number of degrees. 

There are therefore many fpecies of eloquence, 
but it would be foolifh to inquire by which the 
prator fhould guide himfelf, when every fpecies, 
fo it be genuine, has it ufe ; and every kind of 
(eloquence belongs properly to the orator ; all 

which 
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which he will occafionally ufe, as well for the parts 
of the caufe, as for the caufe itfelf. 

For, as he will not plead the fame way for a 
man acc'ufed of a capital crime, and for one who 
fues for an inheritance ; fo neither will he in cafes 
of fequeftrations, bails, and loans. He will be 
obfervant of the decorum that is refpedtively to be 
kept in giving his opinion in the fenate, the af- 
fembly of the people, and private deliberations. 
He will if rive to accommodate himfelf to the differ¬ 
ence of characters, of circum fiances, time, and 
place. In the fame difcourfe be will raife indig¬ 
nant emotions, in a manner different from what 
he fhould do for procuring benevolence. From 
the fame places he fhall not excite anger and pity ; 
neither fhall he employ the fame arts for inftrudt- 
ing, as he does for moving. 

The fame ftyle and colouring does not equally 
take place in the exordium, narration, proofs, di- 
greffion, and peroration. He fhall fpeak gravely, 
aufterely, fiiarply, vehemently, rapidly, copioufly, 
bitterly, affably, gently, fubtily, fofily, mildly, 
fweetly, concifely, politely, not indifcriminately, 
upon any fubjedt, but wherever it is meet he fhould. 
Thus will he aecomplifh that for which the ufe of 
an oration has been principally calculated; that is, 
to fpeak to the purpofe, and with powers of elo¬ 
quence fufficient for accomplifhing what he has in 
view ; and by fo doing, he will not only merit 
the applaufe of the learned, but alfo of the peo¬ 
ple. 

They are much miftaken, who imagine that a 
vicious and corrupt fort of eloquence, which bounds 
by a licentioufnefs or words,, or plays the wanton 
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in childifh conceirs, or is bloated by an immode¬ 
rate fwelling, or madly makes excurfions into fri¬ 
volous common places, or gliftens with little flow¬ 
ers, which would drop oflf, if (lightly (haken, or 
reputes precipices the lublime, or runs mad through 
a mifguided notion of liberty and patriocifm, is 
that which is mod popular and plauflbie. 

I neither deny, nor am I furprized at its having' 
gained the approbation of many. It is a iort of 
eloquence that alTumes a pleafing afpedt, and . is. 
attractive to procure favour. Every voice indeed, 
affedting to be heard in public, attradls naturally 
minds 5 and ,hence the throngs of a gaping mul¬ 
titude about all places of refurt. So that when 
any thing exquifitely faid happens to tingle upon 
the ears of the ignorant, and be it what it may, 
provided they cannot think of effedting the like 
themfelves, of courfe it begets their admiration, 
and not without reafon, for even fpsaking in that 
manner,is not. eaftly attained, nor . within the reach 
of every one., 

But all this gaudinefs fades, and dies, away, the 
moment of being compared with any thing better* 
as cloth dyed red may pleale, when not feen near 
purple. If it fliould alfo be compared with .cloth 
of an inferior dye.to purple, (liil would ,it be, as 
Ovid fays, defaced by it in luflre, as a greater 
beauty is by a fmaller. If then this corrupt elo¬ 
quence fliould be put to the teflr, by comparing it 
with that which is good, it will be like a * fpu- 
rious purple compared with the true. That which 

* TJt buccinis purpuram : he calls luccinum the Juice exprefTed 
from a fore of ftiell-fifh, by which a colour is dyed like that of 
purple, but thinner, fainter, and paler. 

at 
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at flrd impofed on the eye, will dived itfelf of it*! 
counterfeit colour, and appear horridly pale in 
competition with the genuine. This eloquence 
therefore may gliden in obfcurity, but not whert 
examined in the light, as certain little animals. 
Which in the dark feem to emit luminous particles. 
In fhort, many approve of what is bad, but none' 
find fault with that which is good. 

All I have hitherto fpok’en of, the orator will 
not only well execute, but likewife with great fa¬ 
cility. For be his force of eloquence ever fo greats 
it will not in the main be fo worthy of admiration,- 
if he fuffers himfelf to be continually haunted, 
to be perplexed, emaciated, and to pine away fromi 
the wretched anxiety of turning, weighing, and 
adjufting words. The orator, 1 frame to myfelf 
an idea of, elegant, fublime, and rich, fhall have 
a command over all the powers of eloquence^ 
which from all parts fhall flow in upon him. He 
that has got to the top, has no occafion to climb 
higher •, the difficulty is only for them, who are 
below, and drive to afcend. Yet the more you 
proceed forward, the more will the ground be 
fmoothed to your deps, the more will it appear 
rich and gay about you ; and if induced by thefe 
blandifhments, you dill perfevere in your progrefs' 
till you have reached the fummit, then will fruits 
prefent tnemfelves, to the culture of which you 
may feem to yourfelf to have contributed none of 
your labour ; and every thing fpontaneoufly will 
fhoot up in bloom before you : but thefe fruits 
mud be daily plucked, otherwjfe they will dry up 
and wither. 

How- 
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However, let even this abundance have bounds 
fet to it, without which nothing is laudable, no¬ 
thing advifable ; and let that lplendor exhibit a 
manly elegance* and that invention judgment. 
Thus will they be great, and not too much ; fu- 
blime, and not abrupt ; fhong, and not ralTi ; 
auftere, and not harfh ; grave, and not flow ^ gay# 
and not luxurious •, plealant, and not difiolute ; 
full, and not fvvollen. The fame may be ob-» 
ferved in refpect to other qualities. The middle 
way is commonly the l'afeft, becaule vice lies on 
the extremes. 


CHAP. XI. 

fVhat ought to be the orator's occupations, when 
he has left off Jpcaking in public. An ext 
hortation to eloquence. 

I. The orator ought to leave off, before he is weighed 
down by years—Then he may apply himfelf to ths 
forming of youth. II. Quintilian exetefes himfelf 
for reqiiirhig from the orator , as well virtue , as 
the knowledge of many arts.—'‘-That virtue is chiefly 
the refill of the will.—~Tbat we have full time 
enough for learning arts.—He produces infiances of 
many who were learned in all arts. III. An ex¬ 
hortation to eloquence. 

I. F I" 1 ' H E orator having diftinguilhed himfelf by 
JL thefe perfections of eloquence at the bar* 
in counfels, in the afiemblies of the people, in the 
fenate, and in all the duties of a good citizen* 
ought to think likewife of making an end, worthy 
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of an honed man, and the fandtity of his mi- 
niflry : not that during the coUrfe of his life he 
ought to ceafe being of fervice to fociety, or that 
endowed with fuch integrity of mind and fuch ta¬ 
lents for eloquence, he can too long continue in 
the exercife of fo noble an employment ; but be- 
caufe it is meet he (hould guard againft degrading 
his charadter, by doing any thing which may fall 
fhort of what he has already done. The orator is 
not indebted ofjly for what he is, to knowledge, 
which increafes with his years,-but to his voice, 
lungs, and flrength of body : which impaired by 
years, or debilitated by infirmities, it is to he feared 
that fomething" might be wanting in this great 
man, either by flopping fhort fatigued, and out 
of breath at every effort •, or, by not making him- 
'felf fufficiently heard ; or laftly, by feeking after, 
and not finding himfelf what he formerly was. 

I have rnyfelf feen Domitius Afer, the greatefi: 
orator 1 ever had the honour of being acquainted 
with •, I have feen him in very advanced life, daily 
lofing fomething of the authority he had fo juflly 
acquired : fo that, when he pleaded, he who with¬ 
out dilpute was formerly the principal orator at 
the bar ; fome laughed at him, (a thing very un¬ 
becoming), and others blufhed for him •, which 
gave occafion to its being faid, that he had rather 
fink under his burden, than give over. Yet his 
performance, fuch as it was, was not bad, but 
fhort of what it had been. Before being expofed 
to thefe fnares of old age, the orator therefore 
would do well in founding a retreat, and putting 
into port with a whole and found fhip. 


When 
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When he does fo, not lefs ample fruits of ftudy 
will attend on him. He will either write the hiftory 
of his time for the inftruction of pofterity ; or, as 
L. Craflus defigned to * do, he will explain the 
law to thofe who come to afk his advice •, or, he 
will write a treatife on eloquence; or that worthy 
mouth of his will employ itfelf in inculcating the 
fineft moral precepts. As it was cuftomary with 
the ancients, well-difpofed youth will frequent his 
houle, confulting him as an oracle on the true 
manner of fpeaking. As the parent of eloquence 
will he form them, and as an old experienced pi¬ 
lot will he give them an account of fliores, and 
harbours, and what are the prefages of ftorms, 
and what the fhip may require for the working of 
her in winds contrary and favourable. To all 
this will he be induced, not only by a duty of hu¬ 
manity, common to mankind •, but alfo, by a 
certain fondnefs for the bufinefs : for no one would 
be glad to fee an art on the decay, in which 
himfelf excelled ; and what is more laudable than 
to teach others, that which one is perfectly fkilled 
in ? 

It was fo, as Cicero himfelf informs us, that -f- 
Coelius was brought to him by his father. It was 
fo preceptor-like, that he exercifed Panla, Tiir— 
tius, Dolabella, daily pronouncing before them 
eloquent fpeeches, and hearing them do the fame. 
For aught I know, the happieft time of an ora¬ 
tor’s life is, when retired from the world to de¬ 
vote himfelf to reft, and remote from envy, and 
remote from ftrife, he looks back at his reputation, 

f Fro. Crcl. n. 9. 

F f 


* De Orat. i. 199. 
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as in a harbour of fafety ; and whilft ftill living* 
has a fenfe of that veneration, which commonly 
awaits the dead only *, thus anticipating the plea- 
fures of the noble idea pofterity will conceive of 
him. I am confcious to myfelf, that to the ex¬ 
tent of my poor abilities, whatever I knew before, 
and whatever I could colledt for the fervice of this 
work, I have candidly and ingenuoufly made a 
communication of, for the inftrudtion of thofe, 
who might have been willing to reap any advan¬ 
tage from it: and it is enough for an honeft man 
to have taught what he knows, 

II. 1 fear, notwithftanding, I may feem to have 
required, either things too great, by defiring the 
fame to be an honeft man and fkilled in the art of 
fpeaking •, or too many things, by my adding to 
the many arts to be learned in youth, the ftudy of 
moral philofophy, and the knowledge of the civil 
law, exclufive of the precepts that have been de¬ 
livered on eloquence : and, as I thought all thele 
particulars necefiary to my work, I am again ap- 
prehenfive, that fome dreading them as too bur- 
denfome, might defpair before they try. 

But let thefe firft reflect with themfelves, how 
great the force of human wit is, and how power¬ 
ful it is for effecting whatever it has an inclination 
to *, when even arts of an inferior fort, yet more 
difficult, can prefcribe methods for crofting the 
feas, for knowing the courfe and number of the 
ftars, and for meafuring in a manner the world it- 
felf. Let them next think, how great the thing 
is they would fain accomplifh, and how no labour 
ought to be refufed, when the attainment of this 
fame great thing is propofed as its reward. If 
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once they have a juft conception of the matter, 
hey will eafily grant, that the road which leads to 
eloquence, is neither impradticable, nor fo dread¬ 
ful as they imagined. 

For to be good men, which is the firft and 
moft important affair, confifts chiefly in the will ; 
and whoever has a fincere defire of being a man 
of integrity, will eafily learn the arts that teach 
virtue ; and thefe arts are not involved in fo ma¬ 
ny perplexities, neither are they in fuch great num¬ 
ber, as not to be known by a few years applica¬ 
tion. It is repugnancy that creates pains and dif¬ 
ficulties. The ordering of an upright and happy 
life, is attainable by an eafy and compendious 
method, when inclination is not wanting. Nature 
begat us with the beft difpofitions, and it is fo eafy 
to the well-inclined to learn that which is good, 
that we cannot help being furpriled, on making a 
due eftimate of things, how there can be fo many 
bad perl'ons in the world. For, as water is na¬ 
turally a proper element for fifties, the dry land 
for quadrupeds, the air for birds ; fo indeed it 
ought to be more eafy to live according to the pre- 
fcript of nature, than to infringe her laws. 

As to the reft, tho’ we might meafurc our age, 
not by the fpace of more advanced years, but by 
the time of youth, we ftiould find that we had 
quite years enough for learning, all things being 
made fhorter by order, method, and the manner 
of application. The firft fault lies in mafters, 
who keep lads on their hands, partly through a 
fpirit of gain to receive the longer a falary for 
them •, partly through ambition, by making to be 
believed that what they teach them is very difficult j 
F f 2 and 
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and partly through their own ignorance, or negledb 
in teaching. The next fault lies in ourfelves, who 
think it more advifable to flop at what we are 
acquainted with, than to give ourfelves the trouble 
of learning what we do not yet know. 

But to bring the matter home to our oratorial 
ftudies ; of what fignificancy is the cuftom I fee 
kept up by many, of declaiming fo many years 
in fchcols, (not to fpeak of thofe who wafte in 
this exercife a good part of their lives), and of ex¬ 
pending fo much labour on imaginary fubjeCts, 
when in a moderate time the rules of eloquence 
may be learned, and purfuant to their directions 
a real image framed of the conceits at the bar ? 
This I do not fay to hint in the lead, that exercifes 
for fpeaking fhould ever be difcontinued, but rather 
that none fhould wax old in any one particular ex¬ 
ercife for that purpole, for we may acquire the 
knowledge of many fciences, and learn the pre¬ 
cepts of morality, and exercife ourfelves in fuch 
caufes as are agitated at the bar, even while we 
continue in the date of fcholars. And, indeed, 
the art of oratory is fuch, as need not require ma¬ 
ny years for learning it. Each likewife of the 
arts I mentioned, may be abridged into few books, 
there being no occafion to confider them fo mi¬ 
nutely, and fo much in the detail. Practice re¬ 
mains, which foon makes us well {killed in them. 
The knowledge of things is daily on the increafe, 
and yet the books arc not fo many ; it is neceffary 
to read for acquiring this knowledge, of which 
either examples may be met with in hidory as to 
the things themfelves, or the eloquent exprefllng 
of them may be found in orators. It is alfo ne- 

ceffary 
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ceflary we fhould read the opinions of philofophcrs 
and lawyers, with fome other things deferving of 
notice. 

All which indeed may be compafied but we 
ourfelves are the caufe of our not having time 
enough. How fmall a portion of it do we allot 
to our ftudies ? A good part of it is fpent in fri¬ 
volous compliments and paying and returning vi- 
jfits ; a good part of it is taken up in the telling 
of idle ftories, a good part at the public fpectacles, 
and a good part in the pleafures of the table. 
Add to thefe our great variety of amulements, 
and that extravagant indulgence we bellow upon 
our bodies. One time we mull go upon a courfe 
of travels, another time we want recreation amidfb 
the pleafures of rural life, and another time we 
are full of painful follicitude in regard to the Hate 
of our fortune, calculating and balancing our lofs 
and gain and ^together with thefe, how many 
caufes do we feek for gratifying our lufls ; how 
often do we give ourfelves up to the intoxication 
of wine •, and in what a multiplicity of voluptu- 
oufnefs does our flagitious mind fufler itfelf to be 
immerfed ? Should there be an interval for lludy 
amidfb thefe avocations, can it be faid to be pro¬ 
per ? But were we to allow all this idle or ill-fpent 
time to ftudy, fhould we not find life long enough, 
and time more than enough for becoming learned ? 
And this is evident by only computing the time of 
the day, befides the advantages of the night, of 
which a good part is more than fufficient for fleep. 
But we now prcpofteroufly compute, not the yea's 
we have ftudied, but the years we have lived. 
What, though geometricians and grammarians, 
F f 3 and 
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and the profeffors of other arts, fpent all their life, 
how long foever, in treating and difcuffing their 
refpedtive arts, does it thence follow that we mud 
have as many lives, as there are many things to 
be learned ? But they did not extend the learning 
of them to old age, being contented with learning 
them only ; and they fpent fo many years, not 
not fo much in their ftudy, as in their practice. 

To fay nothing of Homer, in* whom the vef- 
tiges of every art are found, either perfect, or at 
leaft greatly improved; to pafs by Hippias of 
Klis, who not only was eminent for his flcill in the 
liberal fciences, but alfo wore cloaths, ring, and 
fhoes, all of his own making, that he might not 
want any thing, or be indebted to any one’s affift- 
ance 5 was not Gorgias, even in extreme old age, 
wont to defire his pupils to put to him queftions 
on any fubjedt whatever they pleafed ? But what 
art deferving of being learned was wanting in 
Plato ? How many ages did Ariftotle fpend in 
learning, whofe knowledge comprehended not on¬ 
ly the things which belong to philofophers and 
orators, but alfo the nature of all plants and ani¬ 
mals. Thefe great men had all thefe matters to 
invent, and we have them only to learn. Anti¬ 
quity has furniflied us with fo many mailers, fo 
many examples, that it feems no age can be hap¬ 
pier for being born in than ours, for the infhruc-- 
lion of which the former have laboured. 

M. Cato, the Cenfor, united in his perfon the 
orator, hiftorian, civilian, and experienced huf- 
bandman. Amidll fo many labours in war, fo 
many contefts in peace, already in the decline of 
years, he learned, though in an unpolifhed age, the 

Greek 
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Greek language, whereby he may be let as an ex¬ 
ample, that even in old age men are capable of 
learning when they give their minds to it. How 
vaft and univerfal was the erudition of Varro, there 
being hardly any thing he has not written upon 1 
What accomplifhment in regard to eloquence was 
wanting in Cicero ! Where is the occafion for 
more examples, when even Cornelius Celfus, a 
perfon of (lender parts, wrote treatifes not only on 
all thefe arts, but left befides precepts on the art 
of war, on agriculture, and on phyfic ? Worthy 
in my opinion, was he only commendable for the 
defign, to be thought well verfed in all thefe fci- 
ences. 

III. But it is difficult to perfeCt fo great a work, 
and none yet have brought it to perfection. Yet, 
one fhould think that it is a fully fufficient incite¬ 
ment to the ftudy of fciences, that there is no ne¬ 
gation in nature againft the practicability of a thing, 
which has not hitherto been done, fince all the 
greateft and molt admirable works have had fome 
time or other, in which they were firft brought 
to a degree of perfection. For by how much po¬ 
etry is indebted for its luftre to Homer and Virgil ; 
by fo much eloquence is to Demolthenes and Ci¬ 
cero. And indeed, what is now excellent, was 
not fo at firft. 

Now, tho’ one fhould defpair of reaching to the 
height of perfection, a groundlefs defpair in a per¬ 
fon of genius, health, talents, and who has mailers 
to affift him •, yet it is noble, as Cicero * fays, 
to have a place in the fecond, or third rank. He, 
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who cannot rival the glory of Achilles in military 
exploits, fhall not therefore have a mean opinion 
of the praife due to Ajax, or Diomedes ; and he, 
who cannot come near Homer, need not defpife 
the fame of Tyrteus. If men likewife were to 
give into the thought of imagining none capable 
of exceeding fuch eminent perfons as went before 
them, they even, who are deemed excellent, would 
not have been fo : Virgil would not have excelled 
Lucretius and Macer ; nor Cicero, Craflus and 
Kortenfius, and no one for the future, would pre¬ 
tend to any advantage over his predecelTor. 

Tho’ the hope of furpaffing thefe great men be 
but faint, yet it is an honour to follow them. 
Have Pollio and Meflfala, who began to appear 
at the bar when Cicero was already pofiefted of 
the empire of eloquence, acquired little dignity in 
their life-time, and left but a fmall degree of glo¬ 
ry for the remembrance of pofterity ? True it is, 
that arts brought to perfection, would deferve very 
ill of human alfairs, if afterwards they could not 
at lead: be kept up to the fame ftandard. 

Add to this, that a moderate fhare of eloquence 
is attended with no fmall advantages ; and if mea¬ 
sured by the fruits gathered from it, will almoft 
be upon a par with that which is perfeft. It 
would be no difficult matter to make appear from 
many ancient or modern examples, that no other 
profcfnun acquires for men, greater honours, 
wealth, friendfhip, prefent and future glory, were 
It not a degrading to the honour of letters to divert 
the mind from the contemplation of the moft no¬ 
ble ohjedt, the fludy and pofieffion of which is 
fuch a i'ource of contentment, and to fix it on the 

lefs 
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lefs momentous rewards it may have, not unlike 
thofe, who fay they do not fo much feck after vir¬ 
tue, as the pleafure re fulling from it. 

Let us therefore with all the affe&tions of our 
heart endeavour to attain the very majefty of elo¬ 
quence, than which the immortal gods have not 
imparted any thing better to mankind •, and with¬ 
out which, all would be mute in nature, and def- 
titute of the fplendor of a p re lent glory, and fu¬ 
ture remembrance. Let us likewile always make 
a continued progrcis towards perfection *, and by 
fo doing, we (hall either reach the height, or at 
lea ft fhall fee many beneath us. 

This is, Marcellos Vidftorius, all, as far as in 
me lies, I could contribute to the promoting and 
perfecting of the art of eloquence ; the knowledge 
of which, if it does not prove of any great advan¬ 
tage to ftudious youth ; will, at lead, what I more 
heartily wifh for, give them a more ardent deft re 
for doing well. 
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